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INTRODUCTION 



Eyit since the early l!)(i()*s, the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights has conducted a study of the right of privacy as part of its 
jurisdictional mandate to "examine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to constitutional rights," 
Although the study lias involved a number of separate factual issues, 
the thrust of the subcommittee inquiry has been to identify and bring 
to an end unwarranted intrusions by the Government into the privacy 
of individual citizens. The study has been primarily concerned with 
attempts to gather and computerize personal information of no legiti- 
mate interest to the Government. 

Since li>»;7, the subcommittee has conducted an inquiry into the 
rights of privacy of Federal employees. In lSK'SK, an inquiry was begun 
into possible violations of personal privacy found in a Bureau of 
Census questionnaire. In early ISM!!), an inquiry was made into certain 
Secret Service requests for information from other Government 
agencies which appeared to jeopardize the privacy of the individ- 
uals concerned. Also in 1 {)(>$), the subcommittee, questioned the use, 
of an HEW questionnaire to all recipients of social security and 
medicare. 

Also in this period, the subcommittee investigated the HEW prac- 
tice of subjecting scientific advisers sind consultants to political inves- 
tigation and clearances prior to being appointed to technical advisory 
positions with the Department. The subcommittee's efforts led to a 
formal review by then Secretary Finch and the, establishment of new 
procedures which ensured that the choice of scientific and technical 
iidvisers would not involve inquiry into activities protected from 
Government interference under the First Amendment. 

It was against this background that the subcommittee conducted 
its investigation of Army surveillance. 

Early in January 1970, the subcommittee's attention was drawn to 
an article entitled "CONUS Intelligence: The Army Watches Civilian 
Polities'* published in the Washington- Monthly. Written by 
Christopher II. Pyle, a former captain in Army intelligence, the 
article alleged: l 

Today the Army maintains files on the membership, Ideology, programs, and 
practices of virtually every activist political jrroup in the country. These include 
not only such violence-prone organizations as the Mlnutemen and the Revolution- 
ary Action Movement, (BAM), but such nonviolent groups as the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, Clergy and Laymen United Against the "War in 
Vietnam, the American Civil Liberties Union, Women Strike for Peace, and the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

This data collection, Mr. Pyle wrote, had its origins in the Army's 
preparation for riot duty, but had gone beyond the need for reeon- 

' "CONUS Intelligence : The Army Watches Civilian Politics," Waihlngton Monthly, 
January 1970, p. 5. 
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naissanee of eifjos to the development of personality and organiza- 
tional files on individuals and groups unassociated with violent 
political protests. This in format ion was published in many forms, 
including intelligence summaries mid a ''blacklist/' or mug book. 
Plans were also underway to store such information in a computerized 
data bank at Fort Ilolabinl iu Baltimore, API. What was particularly 
unique about the data bank. Mr. Pyle alleged, was tliar it would be 
devoted to (lie, storage of information about (be primarily lawful 
activities of civilians unaffiliated with the Armed Forces. 

These charges attracted immediate, and widespread coverage in 
the press. Within a month, over "0 Members of Congress bad made 
inquiries of the Army, demanding to know if the charges were true 
and, if so, by what authority and for what purpose tho data was 
being collected. 

Subsequently, the Subcommittee on Constitutional Eights received 
hundreds of letters and telegrams from Members of Congress and 
other interested citizens urging the subcommittee to conduct au investi- 
gation and hearings to determine whether the charges were true. 

Their inquiries raised not only the factual issue of what was being 
done, but also important constitutional and legal issues. 

First of all, was the Army properly authorized by law to engage 
in surveillance, of American citizens? Implied by this broad question 
were, others involving the constitutionality of such authority, the prin- 
ciple and ell'ectiveness of civilian control over the military, the degree 
of military control exercised by senior commanders over their subordi- 
nates, civilian primacy in domestic law enforcement, executive obedi- 
ence to congressional mandates, and the proper role of the Armed 
Forces in American domestic life. 

Secondly, to what extent, if at all, did the domestic intelligence 
operations of the Armed Forces infringe upon the. constitutional 
rights of politically active individuals and organizations, as well as 
all other citizens? In particular, what has been — or could be, — the 
impact of military surveillance, of civilians on the freedoms of speech, 
press, religion, and association, the, rights to privacy and due process 
of law, and the, right to petition one's government, for redress of 
grievances? 

The, subcommittee, set out to answer these questions by initiating 
correspondence between the chairman and the Department of the 
Armv in .Tannery, 1970. to determine the nature of and policy con- 
cerning military surveillance of civilians. Similar correspondence 
was initiated with the Defense and Justice Departments in the summer 
of 1070. The process was slow-. Initial denials slowly became partial 
admissions. Requests for directives or for examples of intelligence 
were, reluctantly honored. 

Meanwhile, the subcommittee- was receiving reports from scores 
of former Army intelligence agents. Their recollections were, of 
inestimable value in establishing the nature and scope of the Army's 
CONT7S (for Continental U.S.) intelligence operations, and in 
placing those, operations in the proper historical context. In short, 
they gave direction to the subcommittee inquiry. 

The, subcommittee also benefited from the writings of several in- 
vestigative reporters, including Morton Rondracke of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, dared Stout, of Newhonsc. News Service, and Richard 



Halloran and Ben A. Franklin of the New York Time*. These re- 
porters uncovered many aspects of the CON US intelligence program 
and the, decisionmaking that went, into it which would otherwise 
have remained unknown to the subcommittee. 

On the, basis of this information, the subcommittee conducted hear- 
ings into military surveillance of civilians in February and March 
1.071. Testimony was heard from top-ranking civilian and military 
officials of the Departments of Army, Defense, and Justice. In addition, 
there was testimony from sen-end former intelligence agents and 
analysts, and from professors, lawyers, and computer specialists. The 
bearings, entitled "Federal Data Hanks, Computers, and the Bill of 
Rights," were published in .January, 197-2. 

After the, hearings adjourned, the subcommittee, continued to press 
for copies of the printouts, instructions, or compilations from Army 
data banks. After repeated requests, these, documents, most of which 
were classified, were loaned by the Justice Department, which had the 
documents in connection with pending lawsuits involving the surveil- 
lance. These, documents were often coded and detailed, and the subcom- 
mittee was left to its own devices — within the, limits imposed by their 
classification — to analyze and compile the, data. Little help was given 
by the Defense Department. Further documents were, received from 
the Defense Department in January, 197:b which shed additional light, 
on the surveillance operation. 

The, subcommittee stall's painstaking analysis of the documents 
obtained in the course of its investigation, entitled "Army Surveillance 
of Civilians: A Documentary Analysis," was published n August 1972. 
By this time, and only after some la months of effort by the chairman, 
the staff report was freed from the classification imposed on it by the 
Department of Defense, 

This report, represents the culmination of the subcommittee study. 
It is a narrative description of Army surveillance and a discussion of its 
legality. 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Army surveillance of civilians engaging in political activities in 
the I960's was both massive and unrestrained. At the. height of the 
monitoring, the Army engaged over 1,500 plainclothes agents to 
collect information which was placed in scores of data centers around 
the country. While most of the information collecting consisted of 
activities such as the clipping of newspaper accounts and attending 
public events, there were many more serious instances of surveillance 
in which covert means were used to observe or infiltrate goups. No 
individual, organization, or activity which expressed "dissident views" 
was immune from snch surveillance and, once identified, no informa- 
tion was too irrelevant to place on the Army computer. Apparently, 
the impetus for the surveillance were in response to the ghetto riots 
and mass demonstrations which marked the mid-19G0's, and which 
had required the use of Armed Forces. The Army claims these earlier 
disturbances had indicated the need for more information to predict 
future riots and disturbances, and to deploy troops and conduct opera- 
tions when called upon by the President. 

The chief subjects of the surveillance were protest groups and 
demonstrators whose activities the Army attempted to relate' to its 
civil disturbance mission. Little distinction was made between peace- 
ful and non-peaceful groups. Protests and demonstrations of a peace- 
ful, non-violent nature, which have come to be recognized as significant 
parts of this country's legitimate political process, were all targets for 
the Army's agents. More traditional forms of political activity were. 
similarly monitored if they involved dissident groups or individuals. 

The mushrooming of "surveillance has been explained by the 
sense of panic and crisis felt throughout the government during this 
period of extremely vocal dissent, large demonstrations, political and 
campus violence, and what at the time seemed the. inauguration of a 
period of widespread anarchy. While officials testifying before the 
Subcommittee suggested that* these crises justified the surveillance, 
they failed to recognize that the rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
are constant and unbending to the temper of the 'times. As Justice 
David Davis stated a century ago in the case of E;r parte Milliqtnu 
71 U.S. 2, 120-121 (1866): 

The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers 
and people, equally in war and in peace, and covers with the 
shield of its protection all classes of men at all times under all 
circumstances. No doctrine involving more pernicious con- 
sequences was ever invented by the wit of man than that any 
of _ its provisions can be suspended during any of the great 
exigencies of government. Such a doctrine leads directly to 
anarchy or despotism, but the theory of necessity on which 
it is based is false, for the Government, within the Constitu- 
tion, has all the powers granted to it which are necessary to 
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preserve its existence, as has been happily proved by the 
result of the great effort to throw off its authority. 

One. of the theories prevalent during the mid-19(K)*s was the theory 
that the widespread disorders could be traced to a determined effort 
on the part of a defined group of political activitists. This conspiracy 
theory was manifested not only in testimony before the Congress but 
in conversations of high government officials meeting on ways to deal 
with the crisis. The conspiracy theory was one, of the underpinnings 
of the Army surveillance program, as well as the intelligence efforts 
of other federal and state agencies during the period. Whatever the 
evidence then thought to support this theory, the presumed existence 
of a gnind conspiracy again does not excuse or justify Army surveil- 
lance. The responsibility of collecting evidence to establish such 
a theory belongs, if to any governmental agency, to civilian law- 
enforcement and never to the military. It is more than a footnote to 
histoiy that no evidence has even been found supporting the conspiracy 
theory. 

Despite the explosive climate of the late lflfiO's, military surveillance, 
of civilian political activities in fact had a much longer history. 
While there was unquestionably a great upsurge of snch activity after 
10G7, the origins of surveillance can be traced as far back as World 
War I. Its intensity varied in t he ensuing years. 

The subcommittee has been unable to conclude, what particular 
official or officials were responsible for ordering the expansion of 
the surveillance operation in the late 19(i0's. Senior officials, both 
civilian and military, in the Departments of Defense and Army 
should have, been aware of these operations. Several comprehensive 
intelligence-gathering plans were circulated to the upper echelons 
of both departments. There is no satisfactory explanation why these, 
officials should have remained unaware of the program or. if aware, 
why they failed in their responsibility to perceive the violations of 
constitutional law and traditions taking place. The failure of senior 
civilian officials to know of this program, or if knowing, to halt it, 
represents one of the most serious breakdowns of civilian control of 
the military in recent years. 

It took over two full years — from the Army's discovery of surveil- 
lance excesses late in 19(>8 and early in IDf'O until the creation of 
DIRC and its inspections beginning in spring of 1971 — for the civilian 
superiors to bring the military under control. Once set in motion, the, 
bureaucratic, inertia proved all but impossible to halt, finally requir- 
ing as it did congressional hearings, prohibitions by the Secretary 
of Defense and the President, law suits, reprimands of senior officiers 
and threats of courts-martial, great public outcry, and finally unan- 
nounced inspections, before the military, if not the American people, 
could be assured that the surveillance had been ended. 

In any case, it is now apparent that domestic surveillance was under- 
taken in earnest in 1967 by several Army offices and commands. There 
was, apparently, no centralized control — each appeared to proceed on 
its own initiatives. 

Participating in the, domestic, intelligence collection program were 
the U.S. Anriv Intelligence CornmamU(USAIN T TO) and the Conti- 
nental Army Command (CONAKC). The Office of the Director of 
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Civil Disturbance Planning and Operation (DCDPO), tinder the 
Army Chief of Staff, produced intelligence analyses predicting future 
disturbances. A similar function was performed at Department of 
Army level by the Counterintelligence Analysis Branch (CIAB) 
which was under the supervision of the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence, 

USAINTO was the principal intelligence-gatherer. It was comprised 
of 304 stateside offices, manned by over a thousand agents. CONARC, 
in reality a huge "holding company" of stateside armies, had intelli- 
gence units assigned to it, and these also engaged in intelligence 
gathering. Both commands maintained huge data banks of information 
obtained from these agents, and from external sources, including the 
intelligence units of other branches of service and the FBI. DCDPO 
and CIAB also maintained computerized intelligence files. 

The. subcommittee takes note that while these agencies did partici- 
pate in domestic surveillance, they performed other legitimate intelli- 
gence functions. What proportion of their energies were devoted to 
domestic intelligence, the subcommittee cannot precisely ascertain. 

The collection plans promulgated by these commands and agencies 
were vague and overbroad. This lack of definition resulted in collee- 
( ions of irrelevant, incorrect, ambiguous, and ultimately, useless infor- 
mation which bore no conceivable connection with the. Army's civil 
disturbance mission. 

The methods used in conducting surveillance were, also objection- 
able. While most of the intelligence was gathered by agents at public 
meetings or from clipping printed publications, there is considerable 
evidence of the frequent r.se of undercover agents and other covert 
means to obtain information. The collection plans provided little 
restriction on how the intelligence was to be collected. 

Army intelligence data was circulated not only to Army commands, 
but also to other branches of service, and to civilian agencies, in par- 
ticular the FBT. 

The domestic, intelligence was used by the Department of Army to 
prepare briefings and written analyses for use. by the, Pentagon. These, 
briefings and analyses appear to be as far removed from the Army's 
domestic mission as the. information from which they were gleaned. 

Storage, of domestic intelligence was not confined to the, computers 
of USAINTC and CONARC. Substantial files were maintained in 
virtually every subordinate command and field office across the 
country. 

Despite, efforts by certain Department of Army officials to limit 
the nature, and scope of surveillance, it continued largely unabated 
until public pressure began to build in early 1970. 

Tu March 1070 the Secretary of the Army ordered surveillance of 
civilian political activity to cease, and the- data banks containing the 
intelligence to be. destroyed. An Army directive to this effect, but 
not without, loopholes, foil owed in June. 

The Secretary of Defense issued similar orders in December 1970 
which applied to all services. A Defense Department, directive 
appeared in March 1971 reiterating the prior orders and directives. It 
furthermore provided for a Defense Investigative Review Council 



(DIRC) to be established to monitor the intelligence activities of the 
services and insure compliance with the directive. 

The, experience from early 11)70 through the period following the 
subcommittee's hearings in March 1971 demonstrates the difficulty 
that the senior civilian faced in trying to impose, controls and obedience, 
to their orders in lower echelons. Even during our hearings, a full 
year after the first attempts by the Secretary of the Army to control 
the surveillance, the subcommittee was receiving reports of efforts to 
frustrate higher orders. If one agrees with the Army's contention 
that, it discovered and sought to control surveillance as early as 
February I960, then the evidence of disobedience to civilian control 
is even more striking. Jn any case, it was only after the creation of the, 
DIRC and the institution of periodic unannounced inspection tours 
that the Congress and the people could begin to have confidence that 
the surveillance was in fact being stopped. 

Nonetheless, the subcommittee has onlv the assurance of the, Army 
and the executive branch that the domestic intelligence files have, beeii 
destroyed. No independent inspection has been permitted, nor can 
the subcommittee, evaluate the adequacy of the assurance it has re- 
ceived. Did the Army verify the destruction of the files by its own 
inspection? Were, they only shifted to other agencies? Were they 
simply disguised or hidden? While the subcommittee has no coii- 
ci-ete evidence to suggest unsatisfactory answers to these questions, 
our experience, during the investigations requires sonic measure, of 
caution in accepting Ihese assurances. 

_ We also have, the assurance that surveillance will not resume, hut 
similarly we cannot evaluate the, worth of that assurance. Given the 
fact that much of the previous intelligence work was done by local 
agents working on their own initiative, can we be sure, that control 
by the upper echelons will be an effective restraint? In the final 
analysis, the present policy is one of military self-restraint, self- 
imposed and self-enforced. In effect, the situation has returned to (he 
pro-riot'* stage, with only the lessons of the, recent controversy as a 
restraint on the reactivation of the surveillance. 

There is no question that military surveillance of civilian political 
activity is_ illegal, at least in the, sense that it was not authorized In- 
law. Finding no explicit sanction in the constitutional mandate to 
suppress domestic violence, or in the statutes which have been promul- 
gated under it, the subcommittee cannot imply the need for such 
domestic operations from the military's limited domestic mission. 
The historical tradition of limited intervention of the military in 
civilian affairs, and the. subordination of the military to civilian con- 
trol, are two reasons for refusing to imply broad powers from the 
existing constitutional and statutory mandates. The narrowly defined 
character of the statutes authorizing use of armed forces to'supprcss 
domestic violence, and the statutes which generally restrict the use 
ot military agents elsewhere in the civilian domain, arc additional 
compelling reasons to limit this assertion of authority to intrude in 
C i iT atfairs - Finally, the subcommittee feels, such implication 
should be resisted because there are civilian intelligence agencies 
winch perform precisely the function the military claims is theirs. 



Practical necessity does not dictate such implied authority which 
duplicates the activities of civilian agencies in an area so fraught 
with dangers to constitutional government. 

Second, military surveillance inhibits the exercise of constitution- 
ally guaranteed rights of free speech, free association, and privacy. 
The Constitution denies government the power to inhibit as well as 
prohibit the exercise of first amendment rights. The effect of Army 
surveillance is to cast the pall of official disapproval upon the views 
and activities of those whom it makes its subjects. Once so_ identified, 
these civilians and civilian organizations have more difficulty in 
making converts or attracting sympathizers because of an implicit 
fear that some type of official retribution may one day be visited 
upon those who have been recorded as having espoused views contrary 
to those of the Government. Furthermore, the outspoken citizens or 
organizations may themselves be reluctant to continue to express un- 
popular opinions in the face of official disapproval and diminishing 
acceptance of their positions. In short, military surveillance infringes 
upon first amendment rights because it increases the reluctance of 
citizens to voice their opinions. It is difficult to perceive a more effective 
method of stifling the public willingness to engage in controversial 
public debate than by the specter of military surveillance. Congress 
itself lonjr ago recognized the effect of a military presence in domestic, 
politics by enacting a specific law, 18 U.S.C. 592, which prohibits 
stationing* military forces at polling places. 

'J lie infringement of first amendment rights attributed to Army 
surveillance has been argued before the courts in the context of 
whether such infringement is alone enough harm to invoke, in the 
courts' jurisdiction. The government claimed that some additional 
harm — for example, loss of employment, a privilege, or a service- 
must be entailed by the inhibiting governmental activity before the 
inhibition is unconstitutional. The Supreme Court, by a 5-4 decision 
concerning the constitutionality of Army surveillance, agreed and 
dismissed the complaint in Tatmn v. Laird. 408 U.S. 1 (2072). 

The subcommittee disagrees with this view. The simple allegation 
that one's first amendment rights have been infringed by an existing 
governmental activity should bo sufficient to invoke the, jurisdiction 
of the courts. Many past Supreme Court, decisions show that govern- 
ment action which, by itself, or in conjunction with other social or 
political factors, can be seen to discourage exercise, of free, speech, is 
sufficient to raise an issue of constitutionality under the first amend- 
ment. When that government action is unauthorized by law, contrary 
to explicit criminal prohibitions, unnecessary and irrelevant to a 
specific government purpose, vaguely defined, and loosely administered, 
there is no question that under traditional concepts of constitutional 
law, the Court should have found that military surveillance is a 
violation of the first amendment. 

And, in any case, if, in the Court's view, the necessary elements to 
present a controversy ripe for decision were not found in the Tatum, 
case, this does not prevent or excuse the Congress from determining 
the issue. Congress is not bound by the technical rules of "justici- 
ability'' or "case or controversy" that govern the judicial branch. 



From our examination of the facts and law, it is the view of the 
subcommittee that Army surveillance did violate the first amendment. 

Third, while the infringement of a first amendment right should 
be sufficient injury upon which a court could grant relief, courts have 
held, and the subcommittee agrees, that, where the effect of the govern- 
mental activity is "incidental" to the attainment of a "compelling" 
governmental interest, the activity is not rendered unconstitutional. 
But it should nevertheless be restricted as nearly as possible to avoid 
infringing upon first amendment rights, while still accomplishing the 
desired objective. 

Military surveillance does not meet this test. There, is an alternative 
to Army surveillance, a less restrictive means of obtaining domestic 
intelligence in preparation for civil disturbance— namely, to limit this 
activity to civilian intelligence agencies, which are explicitly author- 
ized by law to perform this function. 

In times of civil disturbance military forces are subordinate to 
civilian authorities and it, is these authorities which must- decide 
how and where to deploy military forces. This underscores the 
desirability and propriety of leaving this intelligence function in 
civilian hands. 

The subcommittee concludes, then, that military surveillance was 
both unauthorized and in violation of the first amendment. 



PART I. THE NATURE OF DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE 

The chief factual question before the subcommittee concerned the 
nature and scope of the military's domestic intelligence operations. 
Former intelligence agents alleged tlutt the surveillance of individ- 
uals and organizations active in civilian politics was massive and 
unrestrained. The Army, while characterizing these charges as exag- 
gerated, reluctantly conceded a number of unspecified abuses and 
excesses. At the same time it promulgated substantial changes in 
policy. 

On the, basis of extensive documentary and testimonial evidence, 
much supplied by the. Departments of Defense, Army, and .Justice, 
it is evident that, (he U.S. Army had for several years maintained a 
close, and pervasive watch over most civilian protest activity through- 
out the 1 'nited States. At its height during the late liXiO's, the monitor- 
ing drew upon the, part-time services of at least 1.500 plainclothes 
agents of the Army Intelligence Command, and an unspecified number 
of agents from the Continental Army Command. 3 Their reports, 
which described the nonviolent political activities of thousands of 
individuals and organizations unaffiliated with the armed forces were 
amassed in scores of data centers. Intelligence reports and computer 
printouts examined by the subcommittee establish that no demonstra- 
tion was too Small or too peaceful to merit direct or indirect monitor- 
ing. No church meeting was too sacred and no political gathering too 
sensitive to lx» declared off limits. The picture is that of a runaway 
intelligence, bureauraeracy unwatched by its civilian superiors, 
eagerly grasping for information about political dissenters of all 
kinds and totally oblivious to the impact its spying could have on the 
constitutional liberties it had sworn to defend. 



PURPOSES OF THE H0MEST1C SURVEILLANCE PROGRAM 

Reconstructing the, purposes of any large program is never an easy 
task. This is particularly true here, since, the policy originated without, 
congressional authorization, and close, centralized supervision was 
absent. According to Mr. Froehlke, "the records reveal that little, if 
any, direction and guidance was provided to the military services 
from the White House or the Justice Department in written form." 3 
Moreover, "[i]n none of the documents of record * * *do we, ftlie 
Department of Defense,] find a specific legal rationale for this use, of 
military resources to collect civil disturbance information. 1 '* Mr. 
Froehlke alluded to "[n]umerous memoranda of record of inter- 
agency group meetings at the, White House and elsewhere." 5 but 
none has been made available to the subcommittee. Because the stib- 



2 "Federal Data Banks. Computers, aiifl tlie Bill of Rights," Hearings before the C 
Ktltiitlonal Rlirhts Subcommittee, Committee on the Judiciary. U.S. Senate, 82d Coi 
1st sess. (1971). P. 151. 
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committee has not had the opportunity of a firsthand analysis of 
these memorandums, it, has had to rely heavily on the interpretations 
and reports prepared by the Department in response, to its questions. 

Apart from these reports, the subcommittee has had to infer the, 
program's purposes from (1) the nature of the, information sought, 
(particularly as evidenced by various collection plans), (2) the uses 
to which it was put (as evidenced by computer printouts, intelligence 
reports, publications, and the, recollections of former agents), and (.'5) 
after-the-fact justifications (as reported by representatives of the 
executive branch and former agents). 

Early warn in y of caul, dhwderx. — The Army's demand for reports 
on incident s_ involving demonstrations, confrontations, or violence 
clearly was tied to its desire, for advance notice of riots which it might 
Iw called upon to quell. During the early ISMiO's, responsibility for the 
early warning system was assigned to the Continental Army Com- 
mand, the, nationwide holding company for most stateside, troop units 
and installations. This delegation, according to Mr. Froehlke, took 
place in 15H5.V Tn January 1!)(>5, this assignment was shifted to the 
Army Intelligence Command along with the transfer of the military 
intelligence groups that, had been providing the, manpower to carry 
it out. Nonetheless, the Continental Army Command continued to 
operate, its own early warning system. To do so, it drew upon the 
resources of a number of combat-oriented military intelligence de- 
tachments assigned to garrisoned troop units. The Continental Army 
surveillance, system operated in violation of regulations, and without 
the knowledge, apparently, of senior Army commanders. At one point 
in the investigation, formal legal action against these senior com- 
manders was contemplated, hut no formal steps were ever taken on 
the matter. 7 

Although one purpose, of the program was early warning, there, is 
no indication that the intelligence was ever actually used in (his way. 
In fact, most of the intelligence was gathered from FBI and press 
reports regarding events leading up to civil disturbance. The Army's 
rolein generating intelligence for this purpose was not substantial. 
In fact, it duplicated the work of civilian intelligence agencies, and 
its own operations were repetitious due to the fact that two independ- 
ent early warning systems were being operated by the Army — one bv 
the Intelligence Command and one by the 'Continental Army 
Command. 

Prediction of ghetto riots.— The early warning systems presumably 
were designed to save hours and minutes in reaction time. They did not 
help the Army plan how best to allocate its resources over long 
periods of time. Accordingly, efforts also were undertaken to make 
long-range predictions of ghetto riots from historical and sociological 
data Collection of this kind of information began as early as 190(5, 
but did not reach large proportions until after September l'9(>7, when 
Air. Cyrus Vance, former Deputy Secretary of Defense, submitted 
ms after-action report as President Johnson's representative to 
tJetroit. He recommended : 8 

The assembly ami analysis of data with respect to activity patterns is also 
ueetl ert. I bel ieve that it would he useful (o assemble ,-uicl auni.vze sneli data for 

* J| p arliL)jK. p. ;iBS>. 
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Detroit, Newark, Milwaukee, Watts, etc. There may be "indicator" incidents; 
there may be typical patterns of spread ; there may be a natural sequence in the 
order in which several types of incidents occur. All of these should be studied. 

The assignment to identify such indicators and patterns was given 
to the Counterintelligence Analysis Branch (CIAB) in the Office 
of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence (OACSI). This 
branch directed the development of a number of "EEI's or "Elements 
of Information,"' and 'TCP's" or "Intelligence Collection Plans," to 
require intelligence gathering to this end. The most notable of these 
was published as the DA Civil Disturbance Collection Plan of May 
2, 1968. Proceeding from the assumption that ghetto riots were likely 
to be caused by conspiracies, this document called for reports on 
"militant agitators," "inflammatory propaganda," and "rabble-rous- 
ing meetings and fiery agitation speeches of extremist civil rights 
groups.'"* A second collection plan, promulgated by the Army, on 
April 2,1, 19GJ), came to the subcommittee's attention in October 1971, 
in a newspaper account. 1 " This particular collection plan is note- 
worthy because, it was issued simultaneously with the Beal memoran- 
dum, discussed later in this report, which, the Department contends, 
signaled the beginning of the end of the surveillance. Tins plan, how- 
ever, was, if anything, far greater in scope than its predecessors. It 
discloses an intent to continue and to intensify the surveillance. 

The intelligence gathered in response to these, collection plans was 
used to prepare "civil disturbance estimates of the situation." The first 
such estimate, patterned on "estimates of the. situation" prepared by 
units in combat, was assembled by (TAB at the height of the Detroit 
riots. Basically, it was an account of what had happened and a guess 
at what had been responsible. Subsequent estimates drew upon 
historical and sociological data to assess the riot potential of a number 
of large cities. These assessments were included in the packets of 
materials prepared for riot unit commanders and other public officials 
with riot control functions. Still other threat estimates attempted to 
predict the course of protest politics in America over 1- and 5-year 
periods. 

In addition, analysts at CIAB attempted to classify cities according 
to their potential for civil disorder. Over 100 cities were finally sorted 
into four categories, each representing a degree of likelihood that 
federal military assistance woidd be required to cope with a ghetto 
riot or unruly demonstration. 

These threat analyses were typically short, pedestrian reports, ex- 
hibiting little insight or depth. They might as well have been prepared 
from reading daily newspapers and summarizing the assessments of 
leaders and observers in the part icular cities. 

Recent nmssmwe of potential riot areas. — When Lt. Gen. John 
Throckmorton arrived on the riot-torn streets of Detroit in July 1967, 
he had only an oil company map from which to determine where and 
how to deploy his troops. Accordingly, Mr. Vance had recommended: 

In order to overcome the initial unfamiliarity of the Federal troops with 
the area of operations, it would be desirable if the several Continental 
armies were tasked with reeonnoitering the major cities of the United States 
in which it appears possible that riots may occur. Folders could then be 
prepared for those cities listing sites and possible headquarters locations, 



"The DA Collection Plan Is reproduced in its entirety In the Hearings, pp. 1138-1188. 
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and providing police data, and other information needed to make an in- 
telligent assessment of the optimum employment of Federal troops when 
committed." 

A reconnaissance program designed to provide information on po- 
tential riot areas had existed on paper for several years prior to 
Vance's recommendation as part of the U.S. Strike Command's 
contingency plans for riot. duty. But like the early warning system, it 
was not activated until after the Newark and Detroit riots. Its 
implementation during the winter and spring of 1967-68 resulted in 
the compilation of packets of maps and other descriptive information 
pertaining to certain cities and necessary to the efficient deployment 
of troops in those cities. 

Planning for -inas.s demount rations* — Ghetto riots were not the only 
type of disruption for which the Army was directed to prepare during 
the 1960's. Organized mass demonstrations were also a major test 
of law enforcement capabilities. Beginning with protests against racial 
segregation in the South, military forces increasingly were called on 
to assist Federal or State authorities to keep the peace, enforce court 
orders, or protect lives and property. Some of the, situations involved 
individuals and groups which deliberately broke laws in order to 
challenge their constitutionality or legitimacy or to express dissatis- 
faction with governmental policies. Often task force commanders 
were required to commit their forces without knowing exactly what 
they would encounter. In large part the lack of relevant and" timely 
intelligence appears to have been due to the inadequacy of information 
supplied by civilian agencies. Police reports often were sporadic and 
inappropriate to military needs. FBI intelligence, in particular, was 
found to be. weak in regard to the size, intentions, and capabilities of 
student and black groups. 

Indicative of the Army's concern that it have such intelligence is 
a report from then Maj. (Jen. Creighton Abrams on the Army's 
experiences during the civil rights marches in Birmingham, Ala., "in 
May 1963: " 

We in the Army should launch a major intelligence project without 
delay, to identify personalities, both black and white, develop analyses of 
the various civil rights situations in which they may become involved, and 
establish a civil rights intelligence center to operate on a continuing basis 
and keep abreast of the current situation throughout the United States, 
directing collecting activities n iul collating and evaluating the product. 
Hased upon this Army intelligence effort, the Army can more precisely 
determine the organization and forces and operation techniques ideal for 
each. 

To the extent that the, surveillance system was designed to overcome 
this gap, _ it was inadequate. As disclosed by the computer printouts, 
information on the organization, plans, and size of various groups 
was collected, but no attempt was made to differentiate between those 
groups clearly law abiding and those which might possibly be involved 
in violence. The information was sketchy, subjective, and of little prac- 
tical value to the Army for planning purposes'. 

identifying u trovWe?}iakers"~Thc Army's need to know what was 
-~i!!r^L mv0 ' in mass demonstrations tended to merge with its 

12 ]J earfa * rs - 1>P- 37S-379. 
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more traditional interest in espionage, subversion, and revolution. 
Military intelligence officers, trained in counterintelligence and couii- 
terinsurgency warfare, and often with experience combating actual 
Communist conspiracies in foreign assignments, proceeded from the 
assumption that Communists or other revolutionaries were behind the 
turmoil of the liMSO's. They tended to conceive of looters as a kind of 
"enemy" and marching protesters as ''dissident forces." l:) 

Military security. — The. collection of personality and organizational 
data for civil disturbance purposes also overlapped with the military's 
collection of intelligence for purposes of its own security. The civil 
disturbance intelligence effort supplemented and was supported by 
both the older personnel security program and the newer intra-Army 
intelligence operation designed to identify dissent among individual 
servicemen. 

The personnel security program was called upon to supply the bulk 
of the manpower used to collect civil disturbance intelligence. In 
return, personality and organization data from the civil disturbance 
collection effort was used to supplement the results of investigations of 
persons being considered for military security clearances. 

The effort to monitor dissidents within the civilian community also 
overlapped with the monitoring of dissident servicemen who showed 
signs of "disaffection" and "subversion" which might undermine 
discipline and lead to "resistance in the Army." The overlap was most 
complete where civilian antiwar and black power groups were sus- 
pected of attempts to proselytize or recruit servicemen. Extensive, files 
were kept on soldiers who belonged to civilian "organizations of inter- 
est," subscribed to antimilitary newspapers, frequented antiwar coffee 
houses, applied for draft counseling or conscientious objector' status, 
refused to buy U.S. savings bonds, or complained to their- Congress- 
men. Information for- these files was culled from CONUS intelligence 
reports. The same personnel often ran both programs. 

lrr practice, these separable purposes appears to have merged in 
the 1 , minds of most intelligence personnel to produce an operational 
presumption that the military had both the need and the authority 
to monitor any and all kinds of political expression. The presumption 
was encouraged both by high civilian oflicials who asked for- all sorts of 
information without questioning how the Army would collect it, and 
by the Justice Department, which refused to assume sole responsibility 
for a civil disturbance early warning system. 

ORIGINS OF THE SURVEILLANCE 

The subcommittee, in the course of its investigation of military 
surveillance of civilians, has found it necessary to concentrate its 
attention on intelligence operations undertaken by the Army during 
the late 19f>0's. There can be no question that the military's interest in 
civilian protest politics expanded most rapidly in both scope and 
intensity during this period. Yet it would be a mistake to conclude 
that the monitoring began with the Newark and Detroit riots of 1907. 
Military surveillance of civilian politics in the United States is as old 
as Army intelligence itself. 



World War I precedents.— Although the precedents go back to 
colonial times, the Army's recent operations can be traced most di- 
rectly to the founding of military intelligence in 1917. From the outset, 
military intelligence has competed with the Justice Department for 
jurisdiction to investigate spies, saboteurs, and other subversives within 
the civilian populace. In 1918, a substantial campaign was launched in 
Congress to transfer to the War Department summary powers to 
investigate, arrest, try, and punish suspected German spies. 14 The 
campaign failed when President Wilson threw his support to the 
opposition, 15 but Army intelligence continued its investigations. The 
famous Abrams case, 1 ''' for- example, which Justice Holmes delivered 
one of his most eloquent dissents in support of the "clear and present 
danger" doctrine, arose out of illegal arrests of civilians by Army 
intelligence sergeants. 17 

Army intelligence also competed with the Justice Department's 
Bureau of Investigation (forerunner of the FBI) for the cooperation 
of the American' Protective League, a nationwide organization of 
lawyers and businessmen who voluntarily monitored their communities 
for signs of disloyalty and began what is today the security clearance 
program. 

Under the aggressive leadership of Col. Ralph Van Deman, and 
later Lt. Col. Marlborough Churchill, military intelligence eventually 
came to compete with the Protective League. By the end of the war-, 
Army intelligence had established a nationwide network of its own 
informants. 18 These civilians reported to the Army not only on sus- 
pected German spies and sympathizers, but also on labor organizers, 
socialists, Communists, aliens, and even U.S. attorneys who, in their 
opinion, lacked sufficient anti-German fervor. Army and Navy under- 
cover agents infiltrated a number of labor organizations and en- 
couraged troop commanders to violate- the, Posse Comitatus Act 19 to 
round up civilians and jail them without preferring charges on 
military installations.-" 

fnterwar period. — Pear of labor strife, socialism, and communism 
prevented the dissolution of the Army's domestic, intelligence apparatus 
immediately following the armistice. Contingency plans not unlike, 
those now in effect to deal with ghetto riots were drawn up to provide 
for the, use of troops to put down labor strife. 21 In support of these 
plans, Army intelligence continued to monitor protest politics. In one 
incident occurring in September, 191 S. Maj. Omar Bradley was re- 
buked by a representative, of (he .Justice Department for taking part 
in a raid on a union newspaper in Butte, Montana. "- 

Postwar- economies gradually led the Army to disband military 
intelligence in 1924. The American Protective League (then the, 
National Protective League) went out of business at about the same- 
time, leaving the new Federal Bureau of Investigation in charge of 
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almost all domestic intelligence activity for the Federal Government 
until the eve of World War II. 

World War II. — The establishment of the Army Counterintelligence 
Corps (CIC) just prior to the Second World War marks the creation 
of the intelligence gathering organization which is the object of the 
current controversy. Although reorganized in the past decade into 
Army Intelligence Command (for stateside counterintelligence serv- 
ices), the Army Security Agency (for worldwide electronic intelli- 
gence), and a variety of other intelligence units (in part for unit 
and installation security), the CTC refined the Army's procedure for 
monitoring civilian politics. 

These procedures, developed in part out of the Army's experience in 
combat intelligence and civil affairs, were used throughout the Second 
World War as part of the industrial security, personnel security, and 
counterespionage programs. By 1941. each' of the stateside "service 
commands" was disseminating spot reports, weekly and monthly 
intelligence summaries, and a variety of special reports on civilian 
political activities within its area of jurisdiction. Copies of some of 
these reports, dealing with such subjects as "Communist matters," 
"Racial Matters," and Miscellaneous Croups and Organizations," 
are now on file with the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 

Cold war period. — Military monitoring of civilian continued into 
the Cold War era. The 6th Army's Weekly Intelligence Summary of 
February 18,1947, for example, lists Will Rogers, Jr., as a "Communist 
sympathizer.*' Another Oth Army Weekly 1 NTSI'M notes that the 
San Francisco Chapter of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, had endorsed a subscription drive to Peoples 
World. 23 

Letters received by the suhcomittee from former military intelli- 
gence personnel indicate, that during the, lO.Ws naval intelligence in 
California kept a list of the membership of the Monterey Unitarian 
Church.- 1 About the same time, Antiv iutcl licence in Texas kept 
records on the membership of the Fnitarian congregation in Houston."" 

The emit] !9(>0's. — Former Army agents and Defense Department 
witnesses heard by the subcommittee agree that the recent expansion 
of the CONUS intelligence program grew out of the use of troops 
to enforce Federal laws and court orders in the Mouth and to put a stop 
to ghetto riots in the North and West during- the early 1960*s. How- 
ever, as part of its military security efforts, the Army 'also continued 
to keep files on civilians and civilian organizations not involved in 
the riots, or in challenges to civil authority at any level of government. 
As part of what, was then called the "domestic intelligence program." 
the 113th Intelligence Corps (now the IK'tli MT Group) was keeping 
records on Minneapolis residents as early as 1962. Files recently 
destroyed at the Manhattan offices of the HlSth MI Group dated back- 
to before the Harlem riots of 1964, which was about the time that 
the Counterintelligence Analysis Pranch (now detachment) in the 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Sta If for Intelligence set up its "Nort h 
American" desk and began keeping track of right-wing racial groups.-" 5 

11 An unelnssiMert siramarj- report on these papers prepared Ivv Army Investigators from 
the flies of Mai Gen. Ralph Van Demnn Is on file with the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Eights. 

2 « A copy of letter to Representative David R. Oliev from David H. Jackson, dated 
Dee. 20. 1970. 

35 Letter from Walter B. Blrdwell, dated Feb. 15, 1971. 
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During 19G5. agents of the 112th MI Group in Oklahoma City 
re<mlarly photographed and reported on anti-war protesters picketing 
near that city's Federal courthouse. A year later, agents of the 111th 
MI Group rented a pickup truck and followed James Meredith on his 
"walk against fear" through Mississippi. About the same time, the, 
112th MI Group was keeping files on Texas State Representatives 
Curtis Graves and Barbara Jordan, ACLF attorneys, antiwar acti- 
vists, and the president of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 27 

Thus, while the Army's monitoring of civilians expanded greatly in 
the wake of the ghetto riots of 1967-68, the surveillance was far from 
unprecedented. On the contrary, the essential apparatus was in opera- 
tion long before the Army was called upon to anticipate, riots or to 
plan for mass demonstrations. The, CONFS intelligence operations of 
the late 1960s had their genesis in the civil disturbance contingency 
plans of 1963. 

Newark and Detroit. — It is also clear that the Newark and Detroit 
riots of 1967, along with scores of lesser disturbances in other cities 
that summer, impelled the government to give the already existing 
apparatus for monitoring protest politics a massive allocation of re- 
sources. This also happened in the case of civilian police intelligence, 
agencies. If the growth of the Army's contribution to this effort seems 
spectactular in retrospect, that is only because, it had more resources 
immediately available. 

Although Federal troops were deployed only once during the 
summer of 1907, the frequent deployment of State-directed National 
Guard units persuaded military officials that existing contingency 
plans would have to be revised and expanded. As part of that effort, 
a more complete listing of matters of intelligence interest (called 
"FEI" for "essential elements of information") was called for. Even- 
tually this list was promulgated in a series of "collection plans." 

Within the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, the, 
Counterintelligence Analysis Branch (CIAB) was directed to _ pay 
more attention to domestic intelligence. Ralph M. Stein, one of the 
witnesses before, this Subcommittee, was put in charge of a new "left- 
wing" desk. CIAB by then had converted its "North American" desk 
into a domestic intelligence section with "right-wing" and "racial" 
desks. At, the initiative, of Mr. William L. Parkinson, its Deputy Chief. 
CIAB also began research on the "Compendium" 28 and various civil 
disturbance "estimates of the situation." Z!> 

Lower in the intelligence hierarchy both the Intelligence Command 
and the Continental Army Command undertook to expand their col- 
lection of information relating to civil disturbances. Both increased 
their demand for reports and laid plans to computerize their files. At 
the Intelligence Command a special mug book on persons suspected of 
fomenting civil disorders was assembled, in part by drawing on a simi- 
lar publication of the Alabama Department of Public Safety. The first 
person on the first page of this identification manual was a senior 
assistant to the Rev. Martin Luther King of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC). 

The Continental Army Command and its constituent armies and 
installations simply expanded collection and reporting operations in 
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existence since the outbreak of World War II. These included the 
standard spot reports, daily, weekly, and monthly intelligence sum- 
maries, and local intelligence studies. During the- winter and spring 
of 1967-0)8, teams of military intelligence agents and police officers 
conducted reconnaissance of potential riot areas to collect maps and 
descriptive data for the city packets called for by the Vance report. 

The March on the Pentagon. — The October 1967 antiwar March 
on the Pentagon also prompted increased military monitoring of 
planned demonstrations. Agents from every military intelligence 
group in the country rode the buses, trains, and planes to Washing- 
ton. 30 Such covert operations were, not unprecedented; in 1903 Army 
agents had infiltrated the March on Washington for Jobs and Free- 
dom. The March on the Pentagon, however, was (lie first violent con- 
frontation with the military in protest againsl the war in Vietnam. It 
was aimed at the military's headquarters, and thus activated not only 
the. Army's concent about civil disorders, but its concern for the physi- 
cal security of its chief installation, the future obedience of its person 
nel. and its image. The merger of these grounds for initiating surveil- 
lance', combined with heavy demands for information from high 
civilian and military olhcials, undoubtedly discouraged professional 
intelligence officers from questioning their organization's needs for 
personality and organizational data on civilian protesters. 

As this brief history shows, the most significant upsurge, on the. 
Army's domestic intelligence operations occurred between September 
lSKVTand March 1908. During this period — before the tragic riots that 
followed I he assassination of the Rei". Martin Luther King—- -the Army 
laid its plans to expand and computerize many of its files on civilian 
political activity. Characterization of protesters and rioters as "the dis- 
sident forces" and the promulgation of collection plans which empha- 
sized the probable role of agitators and subversives in fomenting dis- 
satisfaction with government and the status quo marked the Army's 
approach. 

The April lOfiS riot*. The tragic riots that swept the Nation fol- 
lowing the assassination of the Tie v. Martin Luther King did little to 
change the Army's conspiracy theory of the causes of civil disorder. 
Despite (he absence, of any evidence to support the theorv (including 
the Kerner Commission's review of the intelligence on :>:> riots in 10(57), 
these assumptions continued to stress the likelihood of skillful, behind- 
the-scenes leadership by Maoist and Trotskyite Communists financed 
and directed from abroad. What the King riots did was to expand radi- 
cally official predictions of the scale of future civil disorders. Interpret - 
ino- the riots as a trend, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. (Sen. 
Harold K. Johnson, advised his civilian superiors that, thev should be 
prepared to deploy troops in as many as 25 cities simultaneously. At 
the same time, Cyrus Vance recommended on the, basis of his experi- 
ence in Detroit that the Army should never enter a ghetto with a 
force of less than 10,000 soldiers. The result of these two recommenda- 
tions was Urn staggering estimate (hat the country needed 250,000 



troops at the ready to quell civil disorders. This estimate (revised 
downward after General Johnson's retirement that summer) became 
the chief justification for a sharp increase in the number of military 
intelligence personnel assigned to collect and analyze civil disturbance 

information. _ _ . 

The decision to monitor. Tt was about tins time that the decision to 

engage, in full-scale monitoring of domestic political activities was 
made! Because of the Defense Department's refusal to produce the wit- 
nesses or documents which shed light on this question, the subcommit- 
tee's conclusions are necessarily tentative. Lacking direct evidence, it 
must rely on partial information, interpolation of known facts, and cer- 
tain documents disclosed in the press. Although there is considerable 
evidence that a number of high-level conferences were held to deter- 
mine how the Federal Government, should respond to riots and demon- 
strations, the subcommittee is still uncertain who directed military 
intelligence to collect such vast amounts of personality and organi- 
zational data. 

Secretary of Defense Laird has maintained: "The military is some- 
times blamed for this operation, but this operation was completely 
known to the highest | civilian | anfhorit ies within our ( Jovertimenf." :n 

Secretary Laird's allegation was seemingly supported in several 
news accounts. Richard Ilalloran of" The New York Tiniex, for ex- 
ample, reported that the, surveillance program was planned at a 
series of high level White House meetings in 10(57 and P.HM.' 1 - The, 
principals at these meetings subsequently repudiated the roles attrib- 
uted to them, however and the subcommittee's examination of the 
memoranda produced in these nieetinirs corroborates their disavow- 
als. 1 " Furthermore, the Department of Defense was not able to produce 
any documentary evidence, to support Secretary Laird's contention. 
On the contrary, former Department officials, including Secretary 
of Defense, Clill'ord and Under Secretary of the Army McGill'ert, 
have denied the charge. They maintain that the decisions to collect 
and store detailed intelligence on civilians were made within the uni- 
formed services and were not disclosed to the civilian leadership. 34 In 
addition, Mr. Froehlke, then Assistant Secretary of Defense (Admin- 
istration), avoided any statement attributing direct responsibility to 
civilian officials. His testimony also is ambiguous on the matter of the 
knowledge of these activities, if any, at senior civilian levels. 

The trenerals who reportedly ran the CONUS intelligence program 
and other high-ranking officers who had supervisory roles were not 
permitted by the Defense Department to testify before, this subcom- 
mittee. In the absence of their testimony, it has been impossible for 
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the subcommittee to resolve the question of responsibility with fim 
lty. The evidence supports the hypothesis that the highest officials 



inal- 

., , -. — highest officials of 

the Departments of Defense and Justice were or should have been in- 
iormed of the program. The extent of their knowledge o.f the scope 
and nature of the surveillance is an open question. One would assume 
that had the civilian leadership of either Department been as well 
informed as Secretary Laird suggests, it is unlikely they would have 
experienced such difficulty in obtaining answers to the subcommittee's 
questions. The uncontradicted testimony of Mr. Edward Sohier, a 
member of the Army task group which was appointed to answer 
Mr. Pyle's charges, was to the effect that subordinate intelligence 
personnel may have deliberately lied to their superiors. 35 Mr. Solder's 
testimony is corroborated by Army General Counsel Jordan's testi- 
mony before this subcommittee in which lie admitted that he had been 
misled concerning the existence of the Fort Holabird computer. 3 " 

Whether misled or simply kept ignorant, the civilian authorities 
witbm the military, from what the subcommittee has been able to 
deduce, appear not to have directed the initiation of surveillance nor 
to have Iwen aware of its sudden expansion in scope and nature which 
occurred in l!)(>7-(>8. 

In a real sense, however, the question of knowledge is irrelevant to 
the issue of responsibility. It is the manifest duty of civilian officials 
to know what their military subordinates are doing. Should these 
subordinates exceed authority, violate law, or engage in unconstitu- 
tional activities, their civilian superiors must nonetheless accept 
responsibility. The principle of civilian control is predicated on this, 
and it is the civilian officials no less than their errant military subor- 
dinates who must bear the burden of condemnation for the program. 

(h-yamzational inithJlre*.— Although the record remains incom- 
plete, the subcommittee is persuaded that much of the surveillance 
resulted from the expansive view each echelon of military intelligence 
took of its civil disturbance role. This is not to say that military ini- 
tiatives were not stimulated by the sometimes excessive demands of 
civilian officials for in formation, particularly durim; riots. Clearly, 
such pressures were applied. But the actual decisions to collect detailed 
information on specific individuals and organizations on the hypoth- 
esis that they might some day participate in, incite, or precipitate, a 
not appear to have been made by uniformed personnel without the 
permission of, and without, notice to, their civilian superiors. 

To take this responsibility upon themselves, officers of the various 
military intelligence units had to have substantial autonomy of de- 
cision ami freedom from review. The following illustrative instances, 
reported in detail during the course of the subcommittee's investiga- 
tion and hearings, indicate how broad the discretion of these officers 
was : 
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1. Deployment of electronic intelligence unite in Chicago without 
Secret Service permision or civilian authorization and in admitted 
violation of sec. 605 of the Federal Communications Act of 1934. 

2. The employment of a top-secret regional electronic grid system 
to monitor citizens band radio frequencies. The broadcasts proved to 
be entirely innocent in nature. _ 

3. The infiltration of a coalition of church youth groups and chapel 
meetings by the 5th MI Detachment in Colorado Springs, Colo. 

4. The development of a nationwide and regional computer data 
bank on civilians by III Corps at F'ord Hood without Department of 
the Army approval. 

a. The maintenance of files on elected officials at various locations 
including Evanston, 111., Fort Sam Houston, Tex., Fort Holabird, Md., 
and Washington, IXC. 

<1. The infiltration of the Poor Peoples Campaign by 109th, tilth, 
and 116th MI Groups. 

Army Intelligence analysts, such as the Directorate for Civil Dis- 
turbance, Planning and Operations (now the Directorate for Military 
Support), on its own initiative, issued broad, ambiguous guidelines 
calling for the more detailed information on "dissident forces," and 
the like. No direction of purpose was evidenced ; the lack of centralized 
control was obvious. 

ORGANIZATION FOK DOMESTIC 1NTELL1GF.NCK 

For the most part the Army relied on existing intelligence, struc- 
tures to carry out the CONFS intelligence mission. The principal col- 
lection agencies were the U.S. Army Intelligence Command 
(USA INTO) and the Continental Army Command (CONAIiC). 
The, chief analysis unit was the Counterintelligence Analysis Branch 
((TAB), a summit of the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence. The Directorate for Civil Disturbance Planning and 
Operations also produced its own analyses and computerized listings 
of future demonstrations. So did each collection agency. There, is also 
some, evidence that the Provost Marshal General and his Criminal 
Investigation Division participated in the collection and dissemina- 
tion of CONUS intelligence to a limited extent. The basic structure, 
however, is represented by the following chart. 
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Figure I, Structure of the O0JHJS Intelligence System 
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U.S. Army Intelligence, Command (I 'AVI IXTC)— From its crea- 
tion in January 19(15 the Army Intelligence Command was the Army's 
chief domestic" intelligence collection agency. Its more than .'500 office- 
spanned. tiie continent and provided over 1,000 trained counterintelli- 
gence agents for the task. 

As figure IT indicates, the 48 continental United States (Alaska and 
Hawaii" are. regarded as overseas commands) were divided for counter- 
intelligence purposes into six multi-state areas. Each was serviced by a 
Military Intelligence Group. The multi-state, areas corresponded, with 
one exception, to Armv areas. The exception was the first. Army area 
which is serviced by two MI Groups, the 108th and 10»th. The corre- 
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a ,^ ,,f one MI Group to an Armv area was historical. Prior to 
T n tt\o i oJ ? the intelligence Command, the MI Groups (then called 
Intel i-ence Corps Groups) were assigned to the Continental Armies. 

Th the 109th MI Group belonged to the Second Army before that 
command was merged with the First Army. 



Figure II. tocatlon of Intelligence Command Offices 
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Each M I Group, with one exception, was organized into regions, field 
offices, and resident offices. The. exception is the lltith Ml Group, which 
covered the military district of Washington from its offices outside the 
gates of Fort Lesley J. McNair. Table I gives a numerical breakdown 
of the Intelligence Command's 304 stateside, offices. 

TABLE I. OFFICES OF THE ARMY INTELLIGENCE COMMAND: A NUMERICAL BREAKDOWN 



Group Region Field Resident 

Unit headquarters headquarters offices offices 

108th Ml group ... 1 4 20 10 

I091h Ml group. 1 4 20 Z8 

111th Ml group l 4 17 35 

112th Ml group 1 5 13 ?4 

113th Ml group . 1 4 13 44 

115th Ml group 1 5 18 29 

116th Ml group I -- -- - 

Total (304).... _. 7 26 101 170 

Source: Addendum to the testimony ot Mr. Robert F. Froehtke before the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, Mar. 2, 

Figure III describes the command structure of the. Intelligence Com- 
mand. The group and region headquarters, for the, most part, were 
rammnnd posts and administrative centers. They levied investigative 
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requirements, reviewed the reports of agents, and collated the results of 
investigations for forwarding to Fort Holabird. Until recently these 
headquarters also were, charged with maintaining extensive intelligence 
files on individuals, organizations, and incidents unassoeiated with the 
Armed Forces. 

Most of the investigative manpower of the Intelligence Command is 
located in field offices and resident offices. The only difference between 
a field office and a resident office was its size and the sensitivity of the 
records it might store. Resident offices rarely employed more than live 
agents and often were located in non-Federal buildings. Most resident 
offices were subordinated to field offices; however, in some cases, resi- 
dent offices reported directly to their region headquarters. Each region 
office shared office space with one of its field offices. Most of the CONUS 
intelligence files were held at the region or group level. 

FijTJre IIT. Intelligence CowMnfl Structure 
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In Alaska, the task of monitoring civilian political activity fell to 
the 667th MI Detachment, a unit of the U.S. Army, Alaska, located 
at Fort Richardson. In Hawaii, the monitoring was conducted by the 
710th MI Detachment, a unit of the U.S. Army, Hawaii, located at 
Schofield Barracks. 

Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands were covered by the 771st MI 
Detachment. Unlike its counterparts in Alaska and Hawaii, the 77lst 
belongs to the Intelligence Command and is subordinate to the 111th 
MI Group Commander at Fort McPherson, Ga. 

In addition to the seven regular MI groups with multistate juris- 
dictions, the Intelligence Command also directs the activities of the 
920d MI Group headquartered at Fort Myer in Arlington, Va. The 
902d, until recently under the command of the Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Intelligence, has a worldwide jurisdiction to carry out a variety of 
sensitive counterintelligence tasks. It did not regularly get involved 
in the pick-and-shovel work of personnel security investigations or 
CGNUS intelligence. However, the subcommittee has received infor- 



mation indicating that the 9<>2d was involved in the covert penetra- 
tion of civilian organizations within the United States and did assign 
videotape teams to monitor demonstrations in Washington, D.C. The 
intellio-enee analysts assigned to the Counterintelligence Analysis 
Branch also werecarried on the, 902d's payroll. In addition, a counter- 
intelligence force from the 902d provides security for the Pentagon. 

The basic structure of the Intelligence Command did not change to 
accommodate the massive growth of its CGNUS intelligence duties. 
However, some structural modifications were implemented. Most im- 
portant of these was the creation of the "Conns Intelligence- Section, 
Operations IV" within the command's headquarters at Fort, Holabird, 
Md., following the Newark riots of 1967. This office functioned as a 
command post, information clearinghouse, and data storage center-. 
Its staff included one lieutenant colonel, one civilian (probably a GS- 
12 or 14), approximately four lieutenants, and a dozen WAG clerk- 
typists. They worked in shifts around the clock. 

Similar CGNUS intelligence sections were set up within the head- 
quarters, region, and field offices of each MI group. At, the 116th MI 
Group in the District of Columbia, for example, approximately 20 
agents were taken off security clearance investigations and assigned 
to collect CONUS intelligence, full time. This transfer involved ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the unit's agents. A similar allocation of re- 
sources occurred within the 113th MI Group in the Chicago area. 
Figure IV shows how a typical region office was organized. 
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Tiffa* Jf* Organisation of Begioa V, U3th MI Group, Minnea.-Si. Paul, Kinm ca. 1969 
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units, its principal components wore the five F.S. armies stationed m 
the United States and the Military District of Washington, Head- 
quarters for this agency was Fort Monroe, near Hampton, "V a. _ 

CONAROs chief preoccupation was the supervision and training of 
troops. In the event of an invasion, however, it would take charge ol: 
home defenses. In addition. CONARC was tasked with maintaining 
troop reserves in readiness for immediate deployment m crises overseas 
or at home. The actual task of selecting, moving, and prepositioniitg 
these forces was assigned to Hie U.S. Strike Command (CBSTRlk- 
COM), a joint Armv-Air Force operation headquartered at McDdl 
Air Force Base, St. Petersburg, Fla. But CONARC, tli rough the U.S. 
Army Forces Strike Command (AKSTRIKK), maintains the troops 
as part of its strategic reserve. To prepare them for not duty, CON- 
ARC's Commanding General (who also heads AR8TRIKE) turned 
to his intelligence, personnel, the (U2 offices of stateside troop units 
and the tactical intelligence units under their command, and directed 
them to step up their collection of domestic intelligence. 

Figure V gives the designations and locations of most of the. tacti- 
cal intelligence units with, counterintelligence personnel on which 
CONARC could have drawn. 



Figure V. 
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Of those listed, the subcommittee has actual evidence of CO NFS in- 
telligence operations by only a few. These include the 5th, 203d, and 
06th & MI Detachments. However, the volume of information assembled 
at CONARC headquarters and the monthly publication by each CON- 
ARC army of a booklet-sized domestic intelligence summary strongly 
indicates that virtually all of the tactical counterintelligence units and 
the G-2"s in charge of them were involved. 31 " 

Fhnire VI presents a simplified organization chart of the CONARC 
intelligence structure. 



Figure VI, Ibe OOKARC Intelligence Structure 
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The chief collectors of CONdJS intelligence within the Continental 
Army Command appear to have been counterintelligence agents as- 
signed to MI detachments. The detachments in turn were attached to 
the G-2 staffs of division and corps commanders. These agents were, 
and remain, the "action army" counterparts of the specialized agents 
pt the Army Intelligence Command. Their main job is to handle the 
internal personnel, document, and security problems of the division 
or corps to which they are attached. In garrison within the United 

' " G ~ 2 " is the intelligence officer (and his staff) on the staff of a commanding general. 
87-312— 7.-1 r, 
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States, however, vliest> duties do not necessarily require their undivided 
attention. Accordingly, the counterintelligence (CI) sections of the 
MI detachments were able to absorb the additional task of monitoring 
civilian political activity off post. In this role, they sometimes entered 
into direct competition with agents from the local office of the Intelli- 
gence Command. 

Figure VII shows how the various elements of a tactical MI de- 
tachment are incorporated into a division (C2 office. The ail-important 
unit, for CONUS intelligence purposes was the Ci section, which in 
practice, merged with the (C2"s CI branch. 



The normal strength of a counterintelligence section is nine agents. 
However, according to the testimony of Laurence P. Lane, the ("1 
section of the 5th All Detachment at Fort Carson, Colo., ""grew ro 
over .".() men. Tlie tactical responsibilities of the on-post counterin- 
telligence operation were minims!] while the section was extremely 
overstrongth. The answer was to use these men to monitor the acti- 
vists in the community." :;x 

(■oniiteriiit< Ifif/j'iirt Amth/xix 11 fit m-h (CIA I'). -Since the fall of 
1!)(J7, if not earlier, the Counterintelligence Analysis Branch (now 
detachment ) has functioned as the chief producer of CON PS intelli- 
gence analyses and predictions for the Pentagon. Through its brief- 
ings of high military and civilian oilicials. and its contributions to 
the Lnder Secretary of the Army's daily "Black Book" of intelli- 
gence items, (TAB has exercised a major influence on the course of 
civil disturbance decisionmaking. 

As the chief analysis unit, for the Army's Assistant Chief of St off 
for Intelligence, (TAB's mandate is worldwide. The preparation of 
reports on domestic civil disorders apparently did not begin in any 
serious way until 1!)64 when the North American desk was created. 
Through subsequent reorganizations, this desk eventually evolved into 
a full-Hedged domestic intelligence section with "left -wing," "right- 
wing," and "racial" desks. It is indicative of the ideology which some 
of its personnel brought to the analysis of domestic affairs that this 
section was sometimes called the ''rounferespionage/countersnversion 
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section."' By the fall of 1068. the number of CIAB personnel assigned 
to monitor" domestic disturbances and dissent exceeded that assigned 
to monitor matters of counterintelligence interest emanating from 
anv other area of the world, including Southeast Asia. Figure VI]] il- 
lustrates this point. 



Figure VIII. Organization and Strength of the Counterintelligence Analysis Sreneh 
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Although organizationally part of the OACSI complex, ( ' IA B was 
located throughout the late, IhOO's in various ollice, bnihlinms in north- 
ern \ irginia. During major civil disorders, however, its domestic in- 
tdligenco section moved into the, Pentagon to augment the staff of 
the domestic "war room.*' 
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figure IT. Organization and Strength of Directorate for Civil Disturbance Planning and Operations (DCDFO) 
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Establishment of such a large command made the creation of a 
separate domestic war room imperative. The site chosen was a cavern- 
ous basement storeroom beneath the Pentagon's mall parking lot. Early 
estimates for the cost of its construction, based on the prediction that 
the Army might have to light in as many as 25 ghettos simultaneously, 
approached $15 million. The lack of widespread racial rioting during 
the summer of 1908, however, persuaded the Army that it could econ- 
omize. The result was a $2.7 million war room which was paid for out 
of the Joint Chiefs' Contingency Fund, thus obviating the necessity 
of congressional approval. 3 " 

The DCDPO was created in the spring of 1!)(>8; its now home was 
completed in July 19(51). The war room's equipment includes extensive 
teletype networks to Ml group emergency operations centers through- 
out the country, situation maps, closed circuit television, hot lines, an 
illuminated switchboard, and a computerized data processing center. 
Like the Intelligence Command's CONUS Intelligence Section, its 
"watch teams" operate around the clock'. 

In summary, USAINTC, CON ARC, CIAB, and DCDPO were the 
main elements of the Army's CONUS inteliengcnce system. Other 
participants included the Provost Marshal General's Office, the Army 
Security Agency, stateside support commands, overseas troop com- 
mands, the National Guard Bureau, the Navy, the Air Force, the 
Defense Inteligence Agency, and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

The, Justice Department. — At this point, a word should be said 
about, the Justice Department's system for collecting civil disturbance 
intelligence, which in many ways the Army's operation duplicated. 

K Hearings, pp. 195-6. 



The Department's chief collection agency is the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation which has approximately f»00 officer, and 8,">t)0 agents 
throughout the country. The Bureau's civil disturbance operations 
are directed from Washington, D.C., by its Domestic Intelligence 
Division, which also directs its counter-espionage and counter-sub- 
version efforts. According to test iniony supplied by Robert C. Mardian, 
head of the Internal Security Division of the .Justice Department, the 
Bureau's operations in this area are conducted on its own initiative, 
without routine supervision or rc\ iew by the Attorney General or his 
assistants." 

Until the spring of 1370, Army reports made a substantial contri- 
bution to the, Justice Departments intelligence system. Other sources 
of information include the !>!■ US. attorneys, the Border Patrol, the 
Secret Service, and the Passport Office. The bulk of the information 
received by Justice Department analysts, however, comes from the 
FBI and the press. 

The, chief analytical unit in this system was the luterdivisiona! 
Intelligence Unit, (1DIB) (now the Analysis and Evaluation Unit). 
Set up by Attorney General Clark in December liKo, as the Inter- 
divisional Information Unit, its task was to convert unevaluaicd in- 
formation info finished intelligence. Like the CIAB, its Army counter- 
part, (lie 11)1 U was cailed np;>n to produce summaries of past civil 
disorders, listings of expected demonstrations, predictions concern- 
ing the likelihood of violence, nnd reports on individuals and organiza- 
tions thought to be involved. 

According to Conner officials of the Clark administration, the focus 
of the 1DI.U in V.YuH was on early warning incident reports and the 
activities of black militants who might incite riots. The Attorney 
General's memorandum direct ing this ell'ort, however, appears to have 
been somewhat broader in purpose. As quoted bv the A'rtr York Time* 
of April L\ 1971, it stated: "To carry out these (civil disturbance j 
responsibilities, we must make full use of and constant !v endeavor 
to increase and refine the intelligence available to us. both from in- 
ternal and external sources concerning organizations and individuals 
throughout the country who may play a role in either msrmatbo'' or 
spreading disorder or in preventing or checking them.'' il Interest in 
black militants was expanded in the summer of HMiS to encomnass 
members of the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) and 'the 
louth International Parly (Tippies) who threatened violence ar the 
Democratic National Convention in Chicago. 

_ ft should be noted that the collection was not restricted to events 
involving immediate dangerous activity or having a potential for vio- 
lence. Instead, surveillance and data collection covered a wide spee- 
n urn oi activity and information, including the most, minor and innoc- 
uous behavior, as part of the process of obtaining complete dossiers 
on the individuals and organiza ( ions targeted. 

TDm ff At , torn «y ( ^ npral Mitchell's administration, the focus of the 
UJ1L broadened still further. During the Clark administration the 
sons -rT 1 ^ low : bud gf t operation employing only three or four per- 
SkSfS 16 Wi™ g °i imi wording to a report bv Morton Kon- 
_^Ksotjthe 6 h/icago Sun Times, 42 if had acquired a budget of $-271,- 

« ? earill f; s . PP. S67 -87 s 

42 "Si R °ni " W "t«W"g the Watchers." Ajir. 2. 1971, p. .".». 
Chicago Sun-Tlmes°Mar r o li 19TO C01 'G nt ' , ' r BUt Justlce Dc I>artment Maintains Bigger One," 
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000, 12 intelligence analysis, and a domestic war room. Some expan- 
sion undoubtedly could be expected. However, the large growth in this 
situation may_well reflect changing conceptions of the IDlU's role. 
In 190S the unit appears to hare been principally an intelligence oper- 
ation intended to pinpoint problems for various elements of the Jus- 
tice Department hierarchy, including the Community Relations Serv- 
ice, the Civil Eights Division, civil disturbance teams, and permit 
negotiators. By 1070, its efforts appear to have included the develop- 
ment of evidence to support criminal prosecutions of the organizers of 
mass demonstrations. Witnesses from the Justice Department did not 
comment on this development, but James T. Devine, Chief of the 
IDIU until early 15)71, is quoted as saying that the information avail- 
able through the IDIU computer was used chiefly for deciding 
whether or not to prosecute participants in demonstrations. ''lie con- 
ceded,** according to (lie reporter. ik |fhat J the data was of practically 
no value as a barometer in assessing the chance of civil disorder in any 
given cirv. one of the purposes for which the unit was formed in 
1967.** - 13 ' 

In the spring of HKJSI, in response to its civil disturbance role as 
defined by the new Interdepartmental Action Plan (see p. SO), (he 
Justice Department's civil disturbance structure underwent change 
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and reorganization. The IDIU was retained as the domestic intel- 
ligence analysis unit, within the Department, but was shifted from 
the Criminal Division to the supervision of the newly created Civil 
Disturbance Group, located within the Office, of the Deputy Attornev 
General. Also established was an Executive Office, consisting of a'n 
Acting Chief of Staff and his executive assistant, who. along with the 
IDIU.' carried out the departmental group's activities on a day-to-dav 
basis. There was also provision for several contingency civil "disturb- 
ance teams for deployment to critical areas as the need' arose. Final Iv. 
two standing committees, whose purpose was to advise the Attornev 
General on civil disturbance matters, were, created. These were the 
Intelligence Evaluation Committee, whose mission was to predict and 
monitor civil disturbances, and the Law Enforcement Policy Commit- 
tee, whose function was to formulate policies to govern the use and 
deployment of Federal troops in civil disturbance situations. 

Of particular note is the fact, that membership on both of these 
standing committees included a representative of the Ann v. A rep- 
resentative of Army Intelligence was given a seat on the Intelligence 
K valuation Committee, and the Army General Counsel served on the 
Law Knforcement Policy Committee. 

The participation of the Army in the Justice Department's civil dis- 
turbance structure reflected not only the fact that the Army would be 
the agency called upon to suppress civil disturbance, but also the judg- 
ment thai Army intelligence should remain an integral part of the 
eivij disturbance intelligence effort. Military intelligence officers had, 
in fact, strongly resisted efforts of their civilian superiors to transfer 
all responsibility for collecting civil disturbance intelligence to the 
Justice Department. They argued that the Justice Department intel- 
ligence system was both unable ami unwilling to collect the kinds of in- 
telligence that the Army needed to carry out its functions. Instead, the 
superior resources of Army intelligence and the urgency of the situa- 
tion were stressed. Perhaps the Army's position was simply a product 
ot its desire to preserve a system and a program which had by this time 
become quite extensive. In any case, the excuse for the original military 
luvolvement— die superior Armv resources and the urgency of the sit- 
uation—became the rationale for continuing military intelligence m- 
erations despite the establishment of the Justice 
machinery. 

In 1W7 and l«('i8 the Army's arguments appear to have carried 

'^Tf T a ' 1 , r'. lt at thv ' TllKri( ' e Department. At that time only about -10 

<>t the | PBPs <v)0<) agents were Negroes. Military intelligence, with a 

arge dabor supply to draw on. could more readily' produce black agents 

o mhltrate black organizations and protest activities. Age also was a 

1 actor. I he younger Army agents could mix more easily with nil kinds 

ol protest groups than could their middle-aged liureau counterparts. 

l litis, however inappropriate the use of Army agents to watch, ooliti- 

eal protests might ' ... 
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...„., . lllve seemed, there was little resistance by the Jus 

t iJepartment to their continued participation. To the contrary, in 

l' U;-i l n T 0I tl,cem1 disturbance action plan for presentation to the 

th.io C i' t ^'° pUft '° S(V) - ""' • Flls fiee Department jockeyed for some 

fn 1m7"" a " "P'int Ptatement by the Armv of its ivsnons 
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fusal, and given its own reluctance, to assume sole responsibility for in- 
telligence gathering, it settled for a general statement that intelligence 
would be obtained from "whatever sources available," making no men- 
tion of the responsibility of either department. Later, when the. Army 
program was disbanded, the Bureau is reported to have rejected the 
intelligence gathered by the Army because it was of poor quality and 
of no intelligence value, but this subsequent judgment was apparently 
not voiced when the decision was made to continue to incorporate the. 
Amy's intelligence into the, FBI network in KKit). 

THE COLLECTION PIAXS 

No evidence more conclusively establishes the sweep of the, Army's 
surveillance than the documents which list the items of information 
Army agents were directed to collect, Three of: these "collection plans" 
were, examined by the subcommittee. The existence of numerous others 
has been reported to the subcommittee, but requests to the Defense 
Department for copies brought no response. The first is a brief intelli- 
gence annex to the revised civil disturbance contingency plan of 
December 19G7. The, second is the more detailed Department of the 
Army Civil Disturbance Information Collection Plan of May 2, 196H. 
The (bird and most comprehensive is the, Intelligence Command's 
elaboration of the Army-wide, plan of April 23, 1S)C>!). The, plans reveal 
what the Army agents were told to collect and provide insight into 
why they were asked to collect it. (The collection plans are reprinted 
in the appendix.) 

Annex B (Intelligence) to the DA Ctivil Dixtitrl/cnce Plan. —Every 
military battle plan has an intelligence annex which tries to explain 
what the, conflict is about. Annex ,!>, published on February 1. 1008. is 
one, of the Army's earlier attempts to explain the origins of civil dis- 
orders and to define what information its commanders would need to 
do their jobs. It is an extraordinary document which reveals how 
thoroughly the Army misconceived the civil disorders of the late 1060's 
and its own role in them. 

Part (a) attempts to explain the "general situation" as it existed 
in the wake of the ghetto riots of 1907 and the October "March on the 
Pentagon." The picture painted is one of a deteriorating society in 
which the populace would lend support to insurgents "should external 
subversive forces develop successful control of the situation." The 
implication is that Army intelligence possessed evidence that external 
subversive forces were seeking to control "the situation" and to promote 
"a situation of true insurgency." 

To prepare task force commanders for duty during ghetto riots or 
violent mass demonstrations, the Annex goes on in Part lb(l) to 
discuss two "dissident elements": the "civil rights movements" and 
the "anti-Vietnam/anti-draft movements." The "peace movement*' is 
also listed under "Subversive Conspiratorial Aspects," but appears to 
be no more than a synonym for anti-Yictnam/antidraft movements. 
Under "civil rights movements", the discussion talks only of "civil 
disturbances." These are not defined. Nor are examples given which 
might guide a commander in distinguishing between such obviously 
different situations as (1) Little Rock in 1957 when federal troops 
were ordered out to enforce a Federal court order against defiance by 
state, officials, (2) the 1963 March on Washington for Jobs and Free- 



dom when Federal troops were alerted for possible duty if violence 
marred what was intended as a massive, nonviolent petition for redress 
of orie varices, or ('6) the Detroit ghetto riots of 1967 when Federal 
troops 'ware called out to assist city and state authorities to quell 
spontaneous ghetto riots. Nor are, the experiences of former task forces 
recounted. The emphasis is on unnamed dissident groups and their 
alleged susceptibility to control by "subversives." On the one. hand 
thelVnuex states "There is no indication of directional control [of 
the civil rights movements] by any single organization * * * ."' On. 
the other hand : "Meaningful degrees of subversive influence and orga- 
nized control are distinct future possibilities * * * ." No evidence is 
given to support either proposition. The, task force commander is left 
confused but suspicious that the, people he will encounter on. the streets 
may be, under subversive direction. Perhaps nothing better illustrates 
the/lack of insight displayed by this intelligence assessment than the 
subtitles of the "Situation" section where the civil rights and antiwar 
movements arc designated "Dissident Elements," and the peace and. 
civil rights movements are discussed under the, heading "Subversive 
Conspiratorial Aspects,"' but the Continental Army and the Intelli- 
gence Command are the only two components listed as "Friendly 
Forces." 

Part II) (2) also provides a relatively shallow analysis. It attempts 
to explain she motivation behind the Spring Mobilization Committee 
to End the War in Vietnam (SMC), the National Mobilization Com- 
mittee to End the War in Vietnam (NMC), and the antiwar rallies 
sponsored by the former in San Francisco, New York, and other cities 
in ! ;>(><;. The Annex reiterates the possibility of a Communist con- 
spiracy, noting that "[ v|ery strong support to the antiwar movement 
is also forthcomimr from such 'loft' groups as the Communist Partv, 
USA (CPUSA). the OPUSA youth front group, the W. E. B. DuBois 
Clubs of America (DCA), the Students' for a Democratic Society 
(SDS), Youth Against, the War and Facism, the. Progressive Labor 
Party and a veritable host of smaller organizations."' What role, if 
any, these organizations had ever played in turning antiwar demon- 
strations into mass violence is not indicated. The fact that some, of 
these events were ihe product of sincere beliefs on tiw. part, of hundreds 
of thousands of concerned citizens was overlooked. 

_ Tn part .'5a. the Annex again emphasizes the possibility of interna- 
tional conspiracies. "Although it cannot bo substantiated that the anti- 
war and antidraft movements are acting in response to foreign direc- 
tion, it must lie pointed out that by their activities thev are supporting 
the stated obieetives of foreign elements which are detrimental to the 
I nited States." Where, this conclusion came from and what guidance 
the task force commander was supposed to gain from it are not clear. 
Similarly, the Annex notes the fact that "[m~|anv leaders of the anti- 
war and antidraft movement have traveled to foreign countries, in- 
cluding Cuba, East Europe, and North Vietnam to meet with Com- 
munist leaders. Therefore, the possibility exists that these individuals 
may be either^heavily influenced or outright dominated by their for- 
eign contacts." No evidence is given to support the. contention, or to 
oistinguish^ these, individuals from other Americans, including high 
tion l ? ffimls < who liave made similar trips. This lack of differentia- 
"Fifiifn en lawful expressions of dissent and foreign controlled 

l% "an ( .olumn" activities characterizes the entire program. The Army 
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conclusion that dissent equals subversion and that all the social dis- 
ruptions of the decade may be traced to an organized effort, to destroy 
the, country, encouraged if not directed from outside, was the premise 
of the civil disturbance program. 

This "threat analysis' 5 also helps to explain part 2 of the, document. 
which lists items of information Avmv intelligence agents in CON- 
AEO and USAI'XTC should collect and report. The list is not com- 
prehensive; it includes only those "essential elements of information 
( EE1 ) " considered priority items : 

Plans, operations, deployment, tin-ties, techniques, and capa- 
bilities of individuals, "roups, or organizations whose efforts are 
to reduce CS. military capabilities through espionage, sabotage. 
subversion, treason, propaganda, and other disruptive operations. 
Cause, of civil disturbance ami names of instigators and group 
participants. 

Protests of the minority community relative to conditions in 
slum areas, such as defaeto segregation in bousing and schools, 
lack of jobs, lack of recreational facilities, police 'brutality, and 
overcharging of goods and service* by local merchants. 

Presence or participation in local activities by militant agita- 
tors. 

Presence of known instigators of violence. 
How this information was to' bo collected and what it was to be used 
for was left, to the imagination of the collectors. 

The Ocpiainiriit of the Arm;/ Ciril D'^tvrhaiu-e Colh-i-tUm Plan.— 
Annex B to the civil disturbance plan, as discussed above, lias the 
appearance of a hastily written document. The Army-wide civil dis- 
turbance collection plan of May '2, 1908. on the other hand, is better 
organized and more comprehensive. It begins by explaining that the 
items of information sought are, needed "to avoid infringement on 
rhe responsibility and authority of civil Government a»-eu«-ies- to 
insure pervasive vigilance, for the fundamental rights of Citizens by 
the, selective, and enlightened use of force in restraint against those who 
are truly violating the rights of their fellow citizens." It then ignores 
this cautionary statement, by calling on the Army to monitor virtually 
every aspect of civilian protest politics. As in the annex, the picture 
presented is that of a nation besieged by dissident and subversive 
groups. 

For example, the request for information on dissident groups is 
particularly broad : 

I'urpOKf's o-nij Ohjeefirex of Dissident C roapH. — 

(1 ) Ore rail parpcMC and ohjccfi Vr*. — Long-term and short- 
term objectives and relationship to problems of minority 
groups and the country. Estimates of plans and objectives': 
capabilities, resources to be, employed. 

(2) _ Specific aims and jv/cs.— Coordination with other 
minority groups and dissident organizations. Support ob- 
tained from other agencies. 

Dissident groups are not defined, nor is any distinction drawn between 
those with lawful objectives and plans and those, which advocate or 
promote mass violence to achieve political ends. Subordinate com- 
manders are left to supply their own definition of a dissident a- roup. 



The collection plan also calls for information on the "capabilities 
and vulnerabilities of dissident groups"" including "evidence of 
strengths and weaknesses in terms of ability to create civil disturbance 
situations, to expand activities to meet emergencies, to enlarge poten- 
tial for disturbance, and to maintain own internal security." The key 
term "civil disturbance," is not defined. 

The Army's interest in the ability of dissident groups to maintain 
their own internal security indicates the intention to infiltrate them. 
The interest in their vulnerabilities suggests still more. According to 
its own doctrine, Army intelligence, like all intelligence agencies, 
determines the vulnerabilities of its adversaries in order to neutralize 
them. The subeommitte has sought without success to determine 
whether Army intelligence, has in fact used offensive or aggressive 
counterintelligence operations against civilian groups within the 
United States in order to neutralize their capacity to promote civil dis- 
turbances. So far the evidence, establishes (1) frequent petty harass- 
ment of protest, groups by agents acting on their own to steal bus 
tickets, handbills, and petitions: (2) infiltrations of such groups as the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, the National .Mobiliza- 
tion Committee, the Young Adults Project in Colorado, and the 1'laek 
Studies program at New York University: and (-">) the existence, of 
several secret coded source operations by the names of Rook Castle, 
Hook Tower, and 1 loyal Queen, the nature of which remain unknown 
despite subcommittee inquiries. 

It has been suggested that the- image Army intelligence had of 
civilian protest, groups in the late 'MHiO's was something of a mirror 
image of itself: hierarchically organized, disciplined, and secretive 
in regard to their activities.' 1 This theory is supported by the phrasing 
of the requirement for information on the organization of dissident 
groups: 

Organization of Di.ssidotf. Oronp*. — 

(1) Hu/h commote/.— Composition and structure of head- 
quarters. Relationship to other agencies. Exact titles, loca- 
tion of other functions and responsibilities, lines of author- 
by, organization charts, rosters of key personnel. 

(2)_ Rvhord-imoie cloacnh.-- Administration, organization, 
functions, responsibilities, principal and alternate locations, 
strengths, facilities, lines of authority, organization and key 
personnel. 

Whatever the source of this conceptualization, if is an inappropriate 
method of desrribintr the antiwar and civil rights organizations 
\vaH)o<l \\\ the course of this surveillance, 

irowjine the Army wove its dragnet can be seen in the following 
bst of information sought on the. membership of dissident groups: 

(1) Number of active members: breakdown of membership bv ethnic proup, 
a~e, economic status, education, criminal record. Biographical data on key 
members. 

<-) Potential for increasing membership, Numbers of persons, scarce of 
members. 



(3) Women members. Arc. position within : 
W lay. What members receive pay? An 



funds? 

" H'TIiirs, P)1 . ififl-iflj 



roup, nuflmrity, biographical data, 
•e expenses reimbursed? Source of 
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_ Given the narrow role troops traditionally have played in quelling 
riots^ or protecting property or lives in the course, of mass demon- 
strations, it is difficult to see why the Department of the Army would 
need such detailed information. 

Sections of the DA Collection Plan dealing with information 
wanted on "activities preceding a planned civil disturbance" are 
equally broad and vague. No definition or examples are given of what 
constitutes a "planned civil disturbance." In practice it appears to 
haveA>een any demonstration, march, or rally, regardless of purpose 
and irrespective of size. Information sought* included: 

(1) Probable causes, objective, locations, and nature of disturbance. 

(2) Probable categories, and identification of persons and groups who will 
create or participate in disturbance. 

(3) Estimated number of persons who will he involved. As participants. As 
observers. 

1 4) Probable assembly areas smd routes. Methods of travel. 

(f») Lenders identity. Overt and behind-flio-wouos. 

((>) Activities, organization, and other plans prepared by Pie leaders, (a) How 
wili they exert control? (h) Will weapons be used? What type? Where, when, 
bow? 

The subcommittee has been unable to determine why this sort of 
information should have been collected by the U.S. Army. Items 1 
through <> may be of use to the "Department of Justice, and the Mayor 
of "Washington, D.O., in preparing for mass marches of citizens on 
(lie Nation's Capital. Both the Justice Department and the Mayor 
may need to know enough about protest organizers to ascertain whether 
they can bo trusted to lead their followers and keep their word. How- 
ever, this subcommittee knows of no justification why Army Intelli- 
gence dioold collect, or even be, privy to, such information. In the event 
of civil disturbance, task force, commanders do not negotiate on behalf 
of civil authorities, nor do they decide where and how their forces 
wi II be deployed. These decisions are made by civil authorities. If there. 
was ever a need for such information by the military, it could be ob- 
tained in advance from authorized federal or local authorities. Cer- 
tainly the Army's collection of data on personalities was based on a 
miseo!i< option of its role. 

The DA Plan aiso includes a special requirement for reports on 
the. "| I Identity of newspapers, radio, or television stations, and promi- 
nent persons who are friendly with the leaders of (he disturbance and 
are sympathetic, with their plans.'" This requirement contradicts the 
Anny"s assertion that, reports mentioning speeches by senators and 
other elected officials in intelligence were merely incidental to running 
the, civil disturbance early warning system. On the other hand this 
subcommittee is in possession of only scattered evidence proving that 
Army intelligence sought to keep files on either the media or elected 
officials. Whether such files would have, been created in time, can only 
be imagined. The existence of such a requirement, however, again 
demonstrates how insensitive Army commanders were to the rights of 
citizens and the limits of their own authority. 

The Army civil, disturbance collection plan, like Annex B, gives 
priority to "evidence of subversion." The, term "subversion," is never 
defined. Tt appears to include attempts by "subversive" organizations 
"to penetrate and control civil rights or militant organizations com- 
posed primarily of non-whites." To a layman, this emphasis on m- 
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filtration might suggest that, "subversive" refers to the activities of 
foreign intelligence agencies or domestic groups that seek to overthrow 
the existing constitutional system and substitute one of their own de- 
sign. The Army's view, however, seems to to have been broader. Else- 
where under "evidence of subversion" there is a request for "[indica- 
tions of movement into extremist, mtogrationist, and segregationist 
"•roups by the . . . American Nazi Party, Nation of Islam, Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan, and the Progressive, Labor Movement. Another 
request calls for information on the "[a]ims and activities of groups 
attempting to create, prolong, or aggravate racial tensions." This sug- 
gests that the Army regarded any group that attempted to "ag- 
gravate" racial tensions as subversive, in addition to whatever else it 
might be. Still more extraordinary, the Plan cites the NAACP, the 
Congress of Racial Equality, and the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference as examples of this kind of "subversive" organization. Ap- 
parently the Army concluded that because litigation, sit-ins, voter 
registration drives, and mass rallies on behalf of Negroes can ag- 
gravate racial tensions, they are i'pno facto "subversive" activity and 
a proper subject for priority surveillance by Army agents. 

Appendhx C. which assigns priorities to the, hems of information 
requested, simply lumps dissident and subversive, groups together. 
Accordingly, agents in the field arc left to conclude "that (1) there is 
really no distinction between the, two categories or, (2) if there is, the 
distinction makes no difference because, both pose' an 'equal threat, to 
the. security of the Republic. The Army lumped together peaceful pro- 
tost, speeches, litigation, non-violent demonstrations, misdemeanor 
arrests, felony charges, and convicted foreign espionage agents. 

Appendix C also calls upon Army agents to determine the, "vulner- 
abilities of local and state governments to penetration, internal sub- 
version and overthrow or other illegal means by subversive/dissident 
groups. ..." 

I'HAINTO information collection plan 

The former intelligence agents who testified before this Subcom- 
mittee believed that the CONUS intelligence program, once set in mo- 
tion, was infected by the familiar disease of bureaucratic aggrandise- 
ment. The Intelligence Command's Information Collection Plan of 
April 23, 1969, supports this view. It went far beyond even the ex- 
pansive conception of the civil disturbance mission "reflected in Annex 
B or the Department of the Armv plan. But large, portions of the, De- 
partment of the Army plan are adopted verbatim ; most, key terms also 

uu ^ a A^£ ns and tllC p!an soems P remise(1 on the same assumptions. 
llie JS AAC1 and CORE remain accused of attempting to create, pro- 
mote, prolong, or aggravate racial tensions. Conspiracies still appear 
to Jus behind civil disorders, and the control of domestic policies by 
TOAni^ 11 ™ 8 r em ai"s a central premise. Portions unique, to the 
U&AIJNIO Pkn stress "Anti-War/Anti-Draft Activities, Militant 
Organizations. Extremists in the Armed Forces, Demonstrations, 
"allies, Parades, Marches, Conventions,, Conferences, Picketing Ac- 
tivities, fetrikes, and Labor Disturbances." Again, collection require- 
ments are expressed in language that is excessively broad and vague. 
inelud eXami ' ltCmS l lmder " Anti " War/Anti-Draft Activates" 
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a. Full identifying data on individuals/groups who are engaged in such anti- 
war activities. 

******* 

c. Type of instruction or printed guidance being given on how to register as 
a conscientious objector. 

d. Identification or registrants who have received instructions and sources 
of such instruction on how to avoid the draft or delay induction. 

p. Collection of leaflets, booklets, fly sheets, etc., which provide instructions 
on how to avoid or delay induction. 

f. Identification of the personalities and organizations engaged in the pub- 
lication ami distribution of documents referred to in para e, above 

g. Establish the relationship of individuals/groups engaged in activities de- 
scribed in para, a thru f above with cited organizations or suspected/confirmed 
subversive organizations. 

it. Activities of Army personnel within organizations where actual or poten- 
tial aims and purposes may be inimical to the best interests of the United 
States. 
i. Hostile activities which are perpetrated at or near military installations, 
j. The activities of US Army members connected with or alleged to be con- 
nected with cited and extremist organizations are of continuing interest in 
OOXFS intelligence. Reportable OONUS intelligence includes information con- 
cerning Army members in connection with any of the following : 

******* 
(?>) Minority, racist, terrorist, left-wing, right-wing, and/or other dissident 
organizations of possible future intelligence interest which may be potentially 
detrimental to national defense or public order, even though not cited by the 
Attorney General. 

Thus agents in the field were loft to decide which organizations en- 
tertained, or viitjht /'iifcrftthi. ftiiiiH that emild be detrimental to what 
the >i f( (in riled ns the national defense, public order, or the best interests 
of the Cuited States. 

The, same dragnet approach was applied to information pertain- 
ing to "militant organizations." The term is undefined. Information 
on non-militant groups is requested where those groups (e.g. "civil 
rights, militant black power groups, and leftist organizations") join 
militant organizations in sponsoring "demonstrations, rallies, or other 
disturbances. . . . Reporting should include all available information 
concerning relations with other extremist groups in all forms of 
activity, to include planning seminars, discussion group meetings, 
joint statements to the press and other efforts designed to afford 
closer coordination among these groups. . . . Reports [on training] 
should include, insofar as possible, a breakdown of the topics in- 
volved with instruction and a brief description of the subject matter 
discussed." 

Under the category "Extremists in the Armed Forces," servicemen 
are subject to being reported if they "[m]ake statements which indi- 
cate that they favor violence, if necessary, for Negro attainment of 
their goals." No distinctions are drawn between thase who engage in 
abstract discussions of remote contingencies and those who advocate 
immediate participation in criminal acts. Once a soldier is thought to 
be an "extremist." identifying data is collected on him, including his 
home of record, the day he gets out of the service, and his destination 
on departure. The fact that the Plan singled out these three items 
for a special listing suggests that the Army intended to alert civilian 
law enforcement authorities to the suspect's homecoming. If this is 
true, one may speculate that many former black soldiers who expressed 
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frustration at racial discrimination while in the service may have been 
improperly identified to authorities in their own communities. 

Perhaps the most sweeping category of all is the one entitled 
'•Demonstrations, Rallies. Marches. Conventions. Conferences, and 
Piekotino- Activities." Item (a) calls for "Identification by name of 
extreme rbdit wing and/or left wing dissident organizations expected 
to participate in scheduled or anticipated demonstration, and number 
of participants each can be expected to mobilize for protest activities." 
Reporting thus was not limited to those few demonstrations so large 
that they threatened to strain local police resources, required the 
National Guard, or otherwise merited inclusion in a comprehensive 
earlv warning report. On the contrary, item b calls for "Details con- 
cerning specific types of protest activities expected to occur, to include 
demonstrations, counter-demonstrations, rallies, sit-ins, picketing, and 
other forms of either voti-r/'olent or violent protestations, such as 
bomb threats within the protest area." [Emphasis added.] 

Item (e) directs "identification of all personalities involved, or 
expected to become involved in protest activities, to include leaders 
or "activists' of local dissident groups and leaders, representatives, or 
speakers of national or regional organizations." These provisions thus 
suggest that the reports on members of Congress and other elected 
officials were no accident. 

Item (f ) calls for ''Details concerning transportation arrangements 
made by, or on behalf of. visiting, non-local demonstrators during or 
prior to the convention to include chartering of and reservations for 
buses, trains, planes, and private automobiles." The same assignment 
also was given to the FBI. As the result of one such investigation. 
the Defense Department has been taken to court, charged with unlaw- 
fully detaining a busload of law-abiding demonstrators for about an 
hour. 4 " 

The Army also wanted to know where visiting demonstrators would 
be staying. Item (g) seeks "Details concerning housing facilities. 
offices, or bases of operations to be used bv visiting demonstrators or 
groups, to include non-commercial facilities, such as churches and 
private homes." Why such information was sought has never been 
explained. 

The emphasis throughout the document is not on information about 
crowds that might be useful to troops charged with clearing streets 
and enforcing curfews. The emphasis is on identifying individuals 
and organizations. For example, the special instructions to agents 

des;>Sfl e ^ iVe -# h .° t0 , c ? ve, ?e e of Hie civil disturbance activity in this plan is 
inv whuf „. f lnC l" de f. h0 ^ s of known or suspected leaders or members of 
all else, f,fn mT^ d » ss l dent/mi,ltant *"»«>• organization, or element. In 
d 12 fi„l identifying data concerning personalities, elements or activities 
datf timi li P. hotogr , a P5 wU1 a Pl»ear on the reverse side of the photo. Also, the 
date, time, location and identity of the source of the photo will be included. 

conel 1 ^' °?f, In telHgence Command's Information Collection Plan 
i ? nterest»o Wlth ^> rtlal list of organizations ... of intelligence 
in-erest. borne of these groups are listed in Table II. 
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Table II. — Organisations of intelligence interest to Army Intelligence Command 

(USAINTC) 

VSAINTG 

Organization : Dossier So, 

American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) ZB-00--02-00 

Americans for Democratic Action (ADA) ZA-00-17-81 

Congress of Racial Equality (COKE) ZB-00-14-77 

Clergy and Laymen Concerned About Vietnam (CLCAV) ZB-50-05-27 

Institute for the Study of Non- Violence (ISNV) ZB-50-03-86 

Interfalth Peace Mission (IPM) ZB-00-10-64 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

(NAACP) ZA-OO-04-02 

National Comniittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy (SANE) ZA-OO-90-26 

National Mobilization Committee To End the War in Vietnam 

(NMCEWV) ZA-02-11-S1 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLO) ZIi-OO-87-04 

Veterans and Eeservlsts To End the War in Vietnam 

(VEEWV) ZA-02-17-70 

Veterans for Peace in Vietnam (VPV) ZB-02-18-03 

Women Strike for Peace (WSP) ZB-01-3G-<jr> 

Sourer : KSAINTC Information Collection Plan, Apr. 2:i. 1!)C'.). 

Why those groups and not others were singled out i'oj- Army sur- 
veillance is not explained anywhere in the document. 

Significance of the collection plans 

These three documents arc important for at least four reasons. 
First, they demons* ni(e (lie uninhibited sweep of the Army's 
interest in matters of legitimate political dissent. No distinction 
was made between those who advocate or practice violence and 
those who do not. No effort was made to limit the surveillance to mas- 
sive; demonstrations or serious racial incidents requiring- the deploy- 
ment of police reserves. No concern was given to the practical needs 
of task force commanders as evidenced by after-action reports sub- 
mitted by Army and National Guard units. On the contrary, any or- 
ganization or individual that exercised the constitutional right to 
criticize the established order automatically was marked for monitor- 
ing. 

Second, the documents demonstrate how badly the Army miscon- 
strued the purposes of its own surveillance. The extensive facts it 
collected about numerous civil rights and anti-war organizations ap- 
pear not to have put to rest the A rmy's concern and preoccupation with 
Communist-stylo conspiracies. Undefined terms such as "civil dis- 
turbance," "subversive," "militant," "dissident," and "extremist" are 
made to substitute for careful analysis, while the statutory and his- 
torical bases for the civil disturbance mission appear to have been 
ignored altogetl ier. 

Third, the documents reveal how thoroughly the Army miscon- 
ceived its own intelligence needs. The main job of riot troops has 
always been to clear streets of mobs, protect property, and enforce 
curfews. The Army's riot manuals have always emphasized the "clear 
and hold" mission and deemphasized the possibility that troops may 
on occasion have to detain persons who violate the law in their pres- 
ence for arrest and trial by civil authorities. Army hitelhgenee. how- 
ever, appeal's to have gotten the assignment backwards. Its collection 
plans stress the need for information that could only be used to identify 
dissenters, and neglect, the need for tactical information on the weather. 
the terrain, and the location of rioting mobs. There is nowhere in these 
documents a requirement that Army agents report road construction, 



i f -« and other obstructions which might impede the efficient 
Sruovment of troops. The task force commander, whom these reqmrc- 
mentswere supposed to help, is the forgotten man 

V % llv it is disturbing to realize that these documents could eir- 
nnlVtV so widely within the Executive Branch without provoking any 
VnmrentT»rotcJt. The Department of the Army Collection Plan, for 
mnle was s-nt to at least 310 offices throughout the federal gov- 
ernment' Conies went to the National Security Council, the Foreign 
Intdlbince Advisor v Board, the U.S. Intelligence Board, the Central 
Intelligence \gency, the Community delations Service, the Civil 
RiohtsI)i vision of the Justice Department, the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Logistics), the Defense Department's 
Director of Security Policy, the, Secretary of the Anuy, and the 
Vrmy's ,huhn>, Advocate. Copies also went to the Adjutant Generals 
of the 50 States. But so far as this subcommittee can tell, none of the 
thousands of uniformed and civilian personnel who must have seen 
the plan questioned the impact which such a far-reaching surveillance 
could have on civil-military relations, the liberties of citizens, or the 
health of the body politic. Whether they were intimidated by the docu- 
ments' "CONFIDENTIAL" stamp, unwilling to question another 
ai»-ency's practices, or oblivious to the dangers posed, we do not know. 
We do know that a free society demands greater vigilance than these 

men have shown. 

connECTiON" activities 

While the Intelligence Annex and. collection plans prove what the 
Army ordered, they do not establish what surveillance actually oc- 
curred. For evidence of the character of CONUS intelligence opera- 
tions in the held, the subcommittee has relied on the firsthand recol- 
lections of scores of former agents, on an analysis of the various data 
banks and computer print-outs made available to it by the Defense 
Department, and, in a few instances, on other documents in its posses- 
sion. Except for this documentary material, most of the evidence has 
been substantiated in testimony either before this subcommittee or 
under oath in federal court. Much of it has also appeared in the press. 

Collection methods in practice 

The Army obtained much of its information about civilian politics 
without resort to covert means. Former agents and analysts agree that 
liaison with municipal, state and campus police, and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation provided the bulk of the information used in 
reports on individuals and organizations. As Appendix D to the De- 
partment of the Army Collection Plan indicates, scores of agencies 
were, called upon for assistance. Data banks maintained by the Justice 
Department. (II)IU), the Secret Service, and the Civil. Service Com- 
mission all were open to Army invest! gators, or the Army received the 
same reports that fed those data banks. According to one witness, the 
Intelligence Command also made, inquiries concerning the, possibility 
of tying into the, computerized state criminal records svsteni assem- 
bled by "Project SEARCH." * 

In addition, Army intelligence units culled hundreds of national, 
community, campus, and "underground" newspapers and magazines, 
as we ^ as the major wire services, for information on incidents, plan- 

" Hearings, p . 1141. 
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nod demonstrations, personalities, and organizations. In some in- 
stances, subscriptions were taken out under aliases with ''mail drop" 
addresses. CIAB, for example, subscribed to SANE's publications in 
the name of "R. Allen Lee Associates, Box 922, Alexandria, Virginia 
22W" 

Army agents also frequently monitored local police and FBI radio 
net — A.S.A. units were specially assigned to intercept citizens band 
broadcasts. Aerial reconnaissance was used for crowd counts for most 
mass marches on Washington, sometimes with live television coverage 
shot from helicopters and transmitted via closed circuits to the Penta- 
gon. 

The staff analysis of the data bank documents further confirmed the 
various sources the Army relied upon, 47 A review of the CMS reports 
prepared by CQNA1»C at the Fort Monroe computer, for example, 
disclosed the following breakdown for the period January 1969 to 
February 1970: 

Percen fane 
Source of reports: of report* 

Army Intelligence Couminml Si) 

Municipal police departments 27 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 21 

CONAItC and other stateside military units and sources 10 

Campus police - 

State i nil ice - 1 

National Guard 1 

School authorities 1 

County authorities 2 

Federal agencies (other than FBI) 2 

City government 2 

Office of Naval Intellisence 2 

Office of Special Investigations (Air Force) 2 

Courts 2 

Miscellaneous 2 

Unknown 2 

Direct agent observation of demonstrations, rallies, and marches fur- 
nished thousands of reports for the early warning system. In most 
instances, agents simply watched the proceedings as any participant or 
spectator would. 

An undetermined fraction of its information was obtained from 
covert operations where identities and affiliations of the agents were 
deliberately concealed through the use of bogus identification, cover 
stories, or other deceits. A number of these operations have come to 
the subcommittee's attention. Our investigation has confirmed that 
Army agents — 

Infiltrated civilian organizations, such as the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference and the National Mobilization Committee, 
which have no connection whatever with the Armed Forces. 

Sat, among delegates on the floor of the 1968 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 

Operated on the floor of the 1968 Republican National Con- 
vention. 

Posed as press photographers and newsmen, sometimes with 
bogus press credentials. One set of credentials used by the agents 

47 Sntx-ftmmUee on Constitutional Rights, Army Surveillance of Civilians: A Documen- 
tary Analytlf, 1972, p. 66. 



of the 116th MI Group in Washington. D.C., was made, out in the 

name of Francis T. Nuighton, Richmond Times Dispatch. (Most 

'nits have their own "Lcroy Kits"' that enable them to forge 

ious iji 1K ls of common identification, such as state driver's 

Infiltrated the 1968 Poor Peoples Campaign and Resurrection 

City. 

Rode the buses and trains that carried demonstrators to the 

1967 March on the Pentagon. 

Infiltrated a Yippie commune on DuPont Circle, Washington, 
D.C. during the 1969 Counter-Inaugural. The use of marijuana 
and liquor at government expense was authorized for this opera- 
tion. 48 

Posed as students to monitor classes in the Black Studies pro- 
gram at New York University during the summer or fall of 1968. 
The instructor was James Farmer, former head of CORK and 
more recently an HEW official. 

Were arrested at Howard University in 1969 by District of 
Columbia police while participating in a rock-throwing crowd. 
Posed as television newsmen interviewing demonstrators in 
Atlanta, Chicago, Washington, D.C, and Catonsville, Md. 

Infiltrated the Colorado Springs Young Adults Project (a 
coalition of church youth groups which operated a recreational 
center for emotionally disturbed young people), monitored an 
anti-war vigil in the Chapel of Colorado State College, main- 
tained two full-time infiltrators in the local peace movement, and 
sent plainclothes agents to attend meetings of the Colorado 
Springs poverty board. 

Conducted vehicular and foot surveillance of the Revs. Jesse. 
Jackson and Ralph Abernathy at the time of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1968. 

Shadowed Governor Maddox and his Georgia delegation to 
the same convention. 
Without revealing the details of any prescribed modus operandi, 
these examples suggest ways in which Army intelligence conducted its 
domestic intelligence operations. Other examples can be found in the 
prepared statements of former intelligence agents who testified before 
this subcommittee. 

Methods authorised. The extent to which covert operations were 
actually authorized by the Department of the Army and the com- 
manding generals of both collection agencies is not altogether clear. 
Mr. Froehlke testified that an "all encompassing and uninhibited de- 
mand for information" had been "directed at the Department of the 
Army by civilian officials. 49 But he also reported that "the records 
reveal that little, if any, direction and guidance was provided to the 
military services from the White House or the Department of the 
Army m written form." <"» Thus, according to present Defense Depart- 
ment officials, their predecessors demanded reams of information from 
Army intelligence, but did not question how that information would 

» § ear ! n es, p. 185. 
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be collected. This view is confirmed by several former intelligence 
analysts at CJ'AB who answered those requests. 

Former analysts also report that the information they received from 
the field was "sanitized" before it was passed on to the Under Secre- 
tary and the General Counsel. In this way the sources were concealed 
and Army General Counsel Jordan coufd later say: "The material 
could have been coming from the AP or UPT tickers. It wasn't any- 
thing that had to be dug out by a shovel or investigative means. We 
weren't concerned about the sources." ™ 

In the same interview, Mr. Jordan confirmed that military com- 
manders had been allowed by civilian officials to decide what to col- 
lect, who to watch, and how to report. lie did not question their 
methods. "In retrospect," he added, "we may have been derelict. But 
this is a busy place where you deal with the problems before you. It 
wasn't a prebli-m llim." - 

Annex B, written by the military, placed no restrictions whatever 
on the means of collection. "Information required to accomplish the 
mission of the Chief of Staff, US Army, will be obtained through all 
resources available to the commanders, to include intelligence reports, 
estimates, studies, and special studies prepared by the commands." 

A few months later on May 2, 1908 the Department of the Army 
Collection Plan partially modified this directive. It cautioned: 
"rTSAINTC personnel will not engage in covert operations pertinent 
to civil disturbances without prior approval and direction of this 
Headquarters." No similar restraint was placed on the, Continental 
Army Command, and despite this restriction, covert operations by 
USAINTC units continued. 

On February 5, 1960, Under Secretary of the Army McGiffert, 
prompted by disclosures of covert operation (see p. 84), promul- 
gated a memorandum declaring that all "covert and clandestine col- 
lection operations are prohibited unless in accordance with All 381- 
115 (the Delimitations Agreement of 1949 by which the Army con- 
ceded the FBI's exclusive authority to investigate civilians), approved 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and approved in advance in 
each specific case by the Under Secretary of the Army." 

Thaddcus Beal, Mr. McGiffert's successor, retained the prohibition 
against covert operations when he modified the, McGiffert memo- 
randum on April 21, 19G9. However, his later order left a large loop- 
hole by alloAving the Vice Chief of Stall to initiate covert operations 
"at your discretion" if the Under Secretary and his delegates were, not 
available. Army spokesmen have stated that no requests for authority 
to conduct covert operations were received after promulgation of the 
McGiffert memorandum. Whether they were actually notified about 
any undertaken at the Vice Chief of Staff's discretion is not clear. What 
is certain is that covert operations continued throughout the summer 
and fall of 1969. 

The Intelligence Command's Collection Plan, published April 23, 
1969, adopts verbatim nearly all of the provisions of the Army-wide 
plan of the previous year. However, it does not adopt the restrictions 
of either the Army-wide plan or the McGiffert memorandum (the 
Beal memorandum was issued on April 24) in regard to covert opera - 
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.- j ts prohibition reads: "Development of covert intelligence col- 
lection sources to satisfy the requirements of this lead sheet is pro- 
hibited unless specifically authorized by the Commanding General, 
rl is Command " There is no requirement of approval by the FBI or 
Under Secretary of the Army. Furthermore, the phrase "covert intel- 
ligence collection sources" actually suggests the use of secret in- 
formants Tt does not appear to have forbidden the use of regular 
Army agents to infiltrate meetings, demonstrations, or rallies. Cer- 
tainly, undercover agents were later to be employed during the No- 
vember 1969 Moratorium and the May 1970 Kent State-Cambodia 
protests. Thus it would appear that the Intelligence Command skirted 
the explicit prohibitions of the McGiffert memorandum issued by the 
Department of the Army. 

Meanwhile-, units of the Continental Army Command were con- 
ducting covert operations within the civilian community wholly on 
their own authority. This was testified to by two former members of 
the 5th Military Intelligence Detachment at Fort Carson, Col., 53 and 
implicitly confirmed by Mr. Froehlkc. He testified: M 

* * * in some instances, tactical intelligence units assigned to combat forces 
stationed in Ihe United States engaged in information collection activities in 
the civilian community. While a few such units were so engaged, it appears that 
these units were less constrained in their methods of collection than were the 
investigative and related counterintelligence organizations. Civilian control or 
even knowledge of these few activities did not exist. 

In the course of this controversy, much energy has been expended 
in attempts to distinguish between overt and covert operations. The 
Army's critics have been charged with using the term too broadly, and 
for confusing "direct agent observation" (of crowds, meetings, dem- 
onstrations) with "covert operations"' (defined narrowly as "deep 
cover" infiltrations). The ultimate resolution of this semantic quarrel 
is probably less important than (1) Mr. Froehike's concession that 
"the rather obscure demarcation between direct agent observation and 
covert collection was probably transgressed," r ' 5 and (2) the fact that 
in addition to the operations already described, various MI groups 
(including the 109th, 113th, and 116th) conducted a number of top- 
secret^ •Voded" operations against anti-war and student groups within 
the United States. The exact nature and justification of these opera- 
tions is unknown because of the Pentagon's persistent refusal to de- 
classify its records. 

KKL'OUTIXO ISTTELUUEXCE DATA 

Army intelligence reported and disseminated domestic political in- 
formation with the zeal of a competitive wire service. Indeed, former 
agents of the Intelligence Command recall Brig. Gen. William H. 
Wakefield's exhortation to "beat the AP." 

The communications system 

The first step in creating this specialized news service, with "re- 
porters" in over 275 communities, was to consolidate all MI groups 
u nder one n ationwide agency. This was accomplished in January, 1965, 
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with the creation of the Army Intelligence Command. The Command's 
first decision was to link its widely dispersed units together with an 
extensive network of teletypes and telephones. Information that was 
too sensitive to be transmitted in the open was "scrambled" by crypto- 
graphic equipment or sent by special courier. Routine "background" 
information was committed to the mails. 

Of all the methods of communication, the most important was the 
teletype network. Installed during 190(5 and 19(57, it eventually linked 
the Intelligence Command's headquarters to every MI office which 
included a COXUS intelligence section. This network included all 
group and region headquarters, and a number of the larger urban held 
offices. Other lines extended to the "users'" of CONITS intelligence, 
including the DODPO, OAOSI. OIAB. CONAKC, STPIKCOM, all 
ARSTK1KH units and numerous commands overseas. The latter 
apparently were included because Pentagon ollieials feared overseas 
units may be. required to return to put down large-scale civil 
disturbance.-"'" 

During civil disturbance alerts, special telephone "hot-lines" were 
installed between the a ll'ected police departments and the "intelligence" 
"emergency operations centers (IKOCs)" of the local MI offices. In 
some cities, these lines extended to cxci'v precinct station and were 
manned at both ends by Army agents. At the same time, the regular 
Army Antovon telephone system linked each local I FOC with Fort 
Ilolabird. the Pentagon, the local Army command, and the special task- 
force, if any, ordered into the area by the President. 

Padios were used extensively during mass demonstrations and ghetto 
riots. Receivers located in the IKOCs monitored FBI and police 
transmissions. Special ASA units were deployed to intercept citizen 
band broadcasts." Army agents on foot transmitted reports from 
concealed "back pack'" transmitters with hidden "throat mikes." while 
others roamed the affected areas in unmarked radio cars. 

In addition, each MI group headquarters and region office was 
equipped with videotape camera equipment. During the Democratic 
Convention of 19(58. enterprising agents from the lb>th posed as news- 
men from a non-existent "Mid West Video Associates" and interviewed 
a number of demonstrators, including Abbie Hoffman and Pennie 
Davis. Their (apes were rushed to the Army Operations Center at the 
Pentagon for viewing the next morning by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Other videotape teams rode helicopters to (ilm busloads of demonstra- 
tors approaching "Washington for the November 1909 Moratorium. 

Form* of reporting 

The formats of most COX US intelligence reports were developed 
during World War IL Most common was the "spot report,'' a cryptic 
six or fourteen paragraph report normally used to describe incidents. 
Filed by teletype, radio, or telephone, spot reports were the chief form 
of message and provided much of the raw data on incidents, individ- 
uals, and organizations stored in the Fort Ilolabird computer/'" 
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Where spot reports were based on direct agent observation of dem- 
onstrations, more detailed "agent reports" (AKs) often, followed. 
These were modeled on the standard format used to describe the re- 
sults of personnel security investigations. Items of information called 
for by the collection plans were reported in separate paragraphs, fol- 
lowed by a section for evaluations entitled "agent's notes." These re- 
ports provided many of the details later used to prepare "characteriza- 
tions", of individuals and organizations. 

Spot reports and "AEs"' were condensed at various command levels 
for inclusion in daily, weekly and monthly intelligence summaries/ 3 
Monthly COXUS intelligence summaries (MISs) were published in 
booklet "form by each COX'US army and some National. Guard units. 
Similarly, the Navy published domestic intelligence summaries called 
"Trends!"' The Air Force did the same with its monthly "Counter- 
intelligence Briefs." At least, one Ml region office (New York City) 
periodically published a CONUS intelligence newsletter for its agents. 

Finally, each task force commander submitted his own "after action 
report" detailing his unit's operations and describing what lessons, if 
any. were, learned from the experience. 

The precise, format of COXUS intelligence reports is less significant 
than the fact that a multiplicity of them had been in continuous ^^(\ 
since the 1940s. Their existence provides still further confirmation 
that the surveillance of the late 1960s was not an aberration. 

Dissemination 

One of the most disturbing aspects of the reporting system operated 
by the Intelligence Command was the indiscriminate, dissemination of 
its many reports. So far as we have been able to determine, no effort 
was made to limit the distribution of spot reports and intelligence 
summaries to units with a genuine "need to know." On the contrary, as 
the Distribution List on the USAIXTC weekly summary for March 
11-18. 19(58 shows, reports of the, most minor, lawful demonstrations 
within the United States were regularly flashed to Army headquarters 
m Europe. Alaska. Hawaii, and Panama.' Volume, not, utility, ap- 
pears to have, been the, criterion by which the Intelligence Command's 
program was judged. By 1909 the USAIXTC 1 teletype was transmit- 
ting an average of 1,200 spot reports a month. 

THE XATlltE OF THE AMIv's rKOCESSED INTELLIGENCE 

For the most part, the Army's domestic intelligence machine worked 
like a giant vacuum cleaner which indiscriminately pulled in anv in- 
formation remotely related to political activism.' Vast amounts of 
lav intelligence ' were pumped through the system and dumped onto 
potential users— unsorted, unchecked, and unevaluated. The sheer 
wovl mf i i", '• 0nld lu,ve Prevented thoughtful analysis. Agents 
<> nl °t, ,! n " S ,mdo1 ' thp intensified demand for more intelli- 
b 1 11 -nY } outa £' ou - Collection activities, moreover, staffed by the 
c es o? age " tS ' ; Ter Y ]M)t fo ™ially tasked with analysis. Those agen- 
__^oiTOmmands which were charged to analyze intelligence did not 
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have formal guidelines to assist them — certainly none which sought to 
guarantee individual privacy — nor did they have the skilled manpower 
required to perform such analysis. GTAB's domestic section, for ex- 
ample, which carried the burden of preparing briefings and special 
studies for the Army's decision-makers, was staffed by "analysts" 
rarely selected on the basis of their education or experienoe. In 1908 
these included a tank commander with a B.S. in chemistry, an infantry 
officer from West Point, a college dropout, several former counter- 
espionage agents who had spent most of their adult lives overseas, and 
a, lawyer with no background in civil liberties. None held an advanced 
degree in political science, sociology, urban affairs, or related fields 
which might have prepared him to analyze the causes or course of civil 
disorders. All of the analysts were Caucasians. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Army's principal publications of 
processed domestic intelligence were simply vast compilations of data. 
Of these, two stand out as particularly significant: the Intelligence 
Command's "'blacklist" and the CTAB's Compendium. 01 The nature of 
these, and other publications distilled from intelligence reports, are 
discussed in the following section. 

The "hiaeMirP 

The iirst was a six-volume mug book published by the, Intelligence 
Command. Its formal title was '/■itdiwhhtutx Active in Civil DUtuvb- 
(i)i re*, hut it had also boon referred to as the "USAINTC identification 
list" and the "Fort Holahird blacklist." Volumes 2-45 have been ex- 
amined bv this Subcommittee. 

Slightly fewer than 1,000 individuals were profiled in these five 
volumes, hach page, with few exceptions, contained three entries. Each 
entry consisted of a photograph (on the, left) and descriptive, data, in- 
cluding the individual's name, date of birth, address, occupation, arrest 
record, organizational affiliation, associations, and miscellaneous 
information. 

The, geographical spread of the subjects listed was broad. Pach 
volume appeared to pertain to a particular region of the country. 

A wide variety of occupations also were listed. These included plumb- 
ers, professoi-s, printers, ministers, Post Office clerks, students, a 
state legislator, funeral directors, psychologists, priests, a comedian, 
delivery clerks, kitchen workers, steel workers, physicians, photog- 
raphers, mechanics' helpers, attorneys, surgeons, and TV service- 
men. A large number of field workers for the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference and the Congress of Racial Equality appeared 
in Volume 2. 

A place to note arrests was provided for each individual, but no 
provision was made to indicate the disposition of the charges. Many 
individuals appeared to have had no arrest record at all. For example, 
of the 5°;t entries in Volume 2, 52 showed no record of any arrest. In 
Volume 6, 63 of the 167 entries did not indicate any arrest. Of those 
with an-est records, many appeared to have, been arrested onlv once. 
typically for participating in a civil rights demonstration. In Volume 
3. !H of the 2. 9 >7 persons profiled were vonng black citizens with no 
other record than that tliev vrere members of croups arrested for either 
parading without a permit in Lee County, Alabama, on Sept. 1, 196.5, 



or committing an unidentified crime in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Other 
common arrests were for unlawful assembly, disturbing the peace, 
trespassing, breach of the peace, disobeying an officer and blocking a 
roadway, interfering with the free flow of traffic, provocation and 
resisting arrest, inciting to riot, teaching and advocating overthrow 
of the government,, and using obscene language A few entries 
note arrests for such felonies as kidnapping, burglary, auto thelt, 
aggravated assault, and grand larceny. _ . 

Most entries linked the individual to a political or social action 
group. Some of the more prominent organizations were the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, the American Friends service Committee, 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored I eople, the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, the Congress ot lvacial 
Equality, and the Spring Mobilization Committee to End the War 
in Vietnam. Others included the National Committee to Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, the War Resisfers League, 
the Presbyterian Interracial Council of Chicago, the Dallas County, 
Alabama, Voters League, and the Deacons for Defense and .Justice. 
Still others included the Socialist Workers Party, the Progressive 
Labor Movement, the Fair Play for Cuba Committee the V, orhl 
Workers Party, the Communist Party, U.S.A., the States Rights 
Party, the American Nazi Party, and the Black Panthers. _ 

Short notations commented on the, individual's political oeliets, 
actions, or associations. For example, one, person had "numerous Pro- 
Communist associates." Another, a young black male with no arrest 
record was described as an "extremely radical, militant individual. 
Other 'characterizations were "Avowed Marxist," "One of the most 
active Communists in the Cincinnati area," "a suspected Commumst. 
"reported to be a psycho," "Black Power advocate," "wants to abolish, 
the House Un-American Activities Committee," "paranoid trends, not 
qualified for military service," "participant, Anti-Vietnam Wir dem- 
onstrations," "active demonstrator, has Bed background, is a radical. 

One, of the more striking, if absurd, references was found in Volume 
2 in the description of a nationally known civil rights leader. Under 
"Associates" the entry read: "Known to have had many known 
affiliations." . . 

On the basis of the information set forth in these mug books, it is 
clear that numerous citizens were marked as subjects of Army intelli- 
gence interest, on the basis of wholly lawful political behavior or minor 
infractions of local law stemming from civil rights activities. The 
activities of many persons =eorn so innocuous that it is impossible 
to determine why'they would be included in a publication presumably 
compiled to assist Army commnnders in their efforts to quell civil dis- 
turbances. The following entries, abstracted from Volume 2, illustrate 
this point. 

Black female, date of birth: address: member of NAACP : no other informa- 
tion except that she is the wife of a named physician. 

White female, date of birth : physical description : no other information except 
that she is a member of SNCO. 

Young, black male; date of birth: physical description: address; no other 
information except an arrest in 1962 for interfering with the free flow of traffic. 

White female; date of birth; physical description: address: described ns 
"housewife"; no other information except "Demonstrator. Civil Rights." 

Black male; no other Information except "active in State of Texas." 



• Staff Analysis, nn. 4-20. 
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The source of the information included in the profiles was not 
indicated. Hence it is not possible for the user to appraise the, accuracy 
of any item, except insofar as it confirms what he has learned from 
other sources. Xo date was printed in any of the volumes examined: 
thus users could not have known with any certainty when to consider 
the information out of date. Xor did the books indicate how many 
copies were issued or to whom they were sent. Former agents, however, 
recall seeing copies in MT Held offices. From the distribution of intelli- 
gence summaries and other publications, it seems likely that copies 
went- to all group, region, and field offices of the Intelligence Com- 
mand, all G-2s of COXABC troop units, the FBI. the Provost Mar- 
shal General, the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, and the 
Adjutant Generals of all 50 states. 

What purpose these books were intended to serve has never been ex- 
plained. Shortly after their existence was disclosed in January 1970, 
the Department of the Army ordered them destroyed. In his letter 
to the Chairman of this Subcommittee dated February 26, 1970. the 
Army General Counsel admitted they were unnecessary to the Army's 
civil disturbance, mission, but did not explain why they had been 
compiled. The inclusion of photographs and addresses, however, 
suggests that whoever ordered its creation envisaged a massive "rogue's 
gallery" of every person photographed or arrested in a civil rights 
or anti-war demonstration. 

The Compendium 

The second important domestic intelligence compilation was a set 
of two yellow, vinyl-covered, loose-leaf binders popularly known as 
the "Compendium." Both volumes, which were classified "SFORFT." 
were entitled, ■•Ciril Dixtarlxniees and Dixxidenee." Volume 1 was sub- 
titled "Cif-icx and Organization* of Interest" Volume 2 was sub-titled 
1'erxomditiex of Tnterext. Both were prepared by the Counterintel- 
ligence. Analysis Branch and bore the imprint of "Headquarters, De- 
partment of the Army: Office of the. Assistant Chief of Staff for In- 
telligence." Each opened with the acknowledgment: "The basic in- 
formation on organizations and individuals contained herein has been 
provided primarily by the Federal Bureau of Investigation." 

The Forward to Volume I stated that the purpose of this com- 
pendium was to provide "a reference base for all OACSI publica- 
tions concerned with dissidence and civil disturbances. It has been 
designed for staff and operational use. . . ." According to former 
analysts at (TAB. the concept originated with Mr. William T. Park- 
inson. Deputy Chief of the Branch, who proposed it during the fall 
of 1907 as a device to reduce the number of information requests 
received by (TAB during crises. The loose-leaf format was employed 
to facilitate the continual updating of information. 

Part I of Volume I concerned cities. It contained : 

f. * * n lisfinjj of urban areas broken down to indicate the probable amount of 
I'on-i's (liar would 1 o required In restore public order in the event of any out- 
break of violence. Brief characterizations of cities listed in Categories 1 and It 
tire also provided. This c-uesoriz.-ition of cities is in no way a prediction of 
impending disorder. The distribution of the various urban areas info categories 
represents ;m assessment of the probable maximum intensity of a disturbance 
which may develop, and the amount of force which would be required to quell 
that disrurbance. 



.V "Summary of Factors Considered" in determining which cities 
were most likely to require federal or state troops in case of a civil 
disorder followed. The factors used were identical to those set forth 
in the Department of the Armv Civil Disturbance Collection Plan of 
May 2. 1908. 

The "City Summary Guide" followed a two-part outline for each 
city reviewed. Part T set forth such "Basic Data" as population, 
ethnic composition, unemployment, crime rate (major crimes), poten- 
tial trouble areas (based in part on Army counterintelligence reports), 
and a brief history of the citv's experience with civil disorders. Part 
II. entitled "Significant Organizational Activity." described those 
organizations whose activities were thought to have the greatest bear- 
ing on future disturbances. What kind of bearing usually was not 
indicated. 

The city summaries averaged approximately one typewritten page 
each. Comments on "Potential Trouble Areas" dealt almost exclusively 
with black neighborhoods and tended to be brief. For example. Balti- 
more's trouble spots wciv reported simply as the "southwestern wards, 
where the majority of the city's Xegro population lives." The lower 
east side of Detroit was described as "occupied almost exclusively by 
Negroes, many of whom have little respect for police, law. or the 
community in general." 

The summaries of "Significant Organizational Activity" contained 
much opinionated and unverified data. Characterizations of groups 
'wvvv presented in capsule form, usually without evidence to back up 
such designations as "Communist" or "anti-white." The majority of 
organizations mentioned were predominantly Negro. The most fre- 
quently listed were the XAACP. CORF. SOLC. and KXCC, Predomi- 
nately white groups included Students for a Democratic Society, the 
Southern Students Organizing Committee, and some chapters of the 
Ku Klux Klan. Again, what kind of influence each might have had 
in past disorders was not mentioned. 

Many of the groups listed had no history of violence whatever. 
The Baltimore chapter of the XAACP was characterized simply as 
"active in promoting Xegro civil rights by peaceful methods." The 
summary on CORF in Cincinnati noted that its position had "changed 
from nonviolence to militant (Slack Power." but did not mention 
whether its rhetoric had been translated into action. 

Part IT of Volume 1 discussed "Organizations of Interest." These 
were broken down into four categories: political, racial, anti-war,' 
anti-draft, and international. The preface to Part. II stated that "a 
few of the organizations represented in this compendium are of en- 
tirely legitimate and legal [in their] aims and aspirations." Two ex- 
amples of such "legitimate" groups were the XAACP and the National 
Lrban League. This characterization was in sharp contrast to both 
the Department of the Army and the FSAIXTO collection plans 
which listed the XAACP as an organization that attempts "to create, 
prolong, or aggravate racial tensions." 

Topics covered in the organizational summaries included objectives, 
ideology, history (since 19C>2). significant activities, influence, leader- 
ship (personalities), finances and "iiual comments." Over 100 organi- 
zations were characterized in statements which averaged between one 
and two pages. On the whole, these summaries were expanded discus- 
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sions of the same organizations mentioned in the City Summary Guide. 

It is striking that many organizations were extremely small and 
local in nature. Examples were Action, Inc.. a corporation handling 
0E0 poverty funds in South Bend, Ind.; Black Caucus, a small, re- 
cently organized black power group in Hartford, Conn.; the Black 
Liberation Party of Dayton, Ohio, which was reported to have held 
several meetings since it was organized in 1007, each attracting not 
more than 8-10 people: two unrelated Black Student Councils at San 
Diego colleges; the Black" Student Union at San Jose College, formed 
in fall, 1967, and inactive by February, 1968, with membership and 
^sympathizers never more than 60 persons at a time; the Citizens 
Coordinating Committee for Civil Liberties, formed by the Omaha 
Ministerial Association to work in civil rights: and the Mayor's Bira- 
eial Committee, also of Omaha, Nebraska, formed to eliminate discrim- 
ination in housing and employment. 

Like the collection plans, the Compendium showed considerable 
interest by the Army in possible Communist or other subversive influ- 
ences. For example, "There is no evidence of infiltration or influence 
by a subversive element"' in the American Friends Service Committee. 
but CORF was reported to have been "influenced and infiltrated by 
members of Communist front, groups." No documentation was given 
for such assertions, nor was the meaning of the word "infiltration"' 
explained. 

As in the City Summary Guide, most of the information presented 
could have been obtained from the, news media and the groups own 
publications. 

The main purpose of each summary appeared to be to assess the 
group's intentions, capabilities, and probable courses of action based 
on its past activities, goals, and leadership. Unsubstantiated assertions 
were intermingled with inconclusive facts. Thus, the summary of the 
Blacksfone Hangers gave the names of its leaders— facts which, by 
themselves, showed nothing. However, under the heading "Significant 
Activities," a high-ranking member of the Bangers was said to have 
hired "14 and la year-old gang members to shoot three men on Sep- 
tember 12, 1967." No source was given for this assertion. 

Some of the organizations described in the Compendium were: 

American Friends Service Committee 

SANE 

Houston Committee to End the War in Vietnam 

War Kesisters League 

Students for a Democratic Society 

National Mobilization Committee to End Hie War in Vietnam 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

National Urban League 

Congress of Racial Equality 

Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party 

Milwaukee United School Integration Committee 

M:l.v,.r T.i r:iii:il i '< .mini *t,.,. 

Council for United Aetion 

Citizens Coordinating Committee for Civil Liberties 

Black United Front 

Breakthrough 

Black Student Council 

Aetion, Inc. 

John Birch Society 



To their credit, several former analysts have reported that they 
wrote summaries on such obviously law-abiding organizations as the 
National Urban League specifically to show that the groups were 
not "subversive" and would not promote civil disorders. Whether that 
message got through to the "subscribers" to this loose-leaf service is 
not known. 

Volume 2 of the Compendium contained biographical sketches on 
345 "personalities of interest." Section I described 243 persons active 
on the domestic political scene; Section II focused on 102 persons 
active in foreign countries. Again, "The basic information . . . has 
been provided by the Federal Bureau of Investigation." 

Information in each personality sketch was presented according to 
the following format. 

I. Personal data : 

A. True name 

B. Alias/nicknames 

O. Date and Place of Birth 

D. Current Residence (or usual location) 
II. Background 

lit. Political/Organizational Affiliation and Activity 
IV. Individual or Non-Organizational Activities 
V. Other Information 

Most sketches were less than a page long and stressed "Political/ 
Organizational Affiliation and Activity." "Persons of Interest" in- 
cluded the leaders of civil rights and anti-war organizations, extremist 
groups, the Communist. Party, U.S.A., or groups believed to be Com- 
munist fronts active, in the civil rights and anti-war movements. A 
few individuals not aligned with any organization of counterintelli- 
gence interest appeared to have been included because of their out- 
spoken views on racial or anti-war issues. 

Advocates of civil rights and peace causes were not the only persons 
profiled. Leaders of groups described as "white racist," such as the 
White Party of America, the National States Rights Parly, and the 
Ivn Klux Klan, appeared alongside black power advocates from the 
.Revolutionary Action Movement, the Deacons for Defense and Justice, 
and the Black Panther Party for Self Defense. In many instances, the, 
only fact noted about the individual was that he was a leader of an 
"organization of interest." For example, the only characterization of 
seven persons was that, they were listed elsewhere as members of the 
Board of the Southern Students Organizing Committee. The same was 
true for a number of officers of the American Nazi Party, The Resist- 
ance, and the War Resisters League. 

The. contents of the sketches varied from brief notes on the indi- 
vidual's organizational roles to elaborate disclosures of his menial 
stability, family situation, schooling, occupation, financial condition, 
criminal record, political associations, and views (as evidenced by his 
speeches or statements). Some of the entries indicated the confidenti- 
ality of military medical records had been violated. Other entries sug- 
gested that the FBI or the Army obtained the results of examinations 
by private physicians or psychiatrists. The following excerpts are 
illustrative. 

A psychiatric examination on 15 April 1055 revealed that — is sub- 
ject to feelings of uncontrollable hostility in times of stress and that he is a para- 
noid personality." 
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Following a medical examination in February lilfil, wan oia.snosed 

as a -schizoid personality, chronic, moderate." He was described as suffering 
from depression and excessive worry due to personal problems. It was not known 
who conducted the examination. 

attended College from 10.38 to mfil : lor three weeks: 

and _ „ where lie obtained a B.A. decree with honors in political science m 
]<)<« and an M.A. degree in political science in 11KH. 

completed the third grade of formal education. Iroiu V.H4 to 1UK. 

lie si t1 ended the - Institute, Texas, but did not graduate because of fail- 
ure to eoniplv with a school policy involving female students. 

has' an elementary school education and lias been employed as an 

engineer with the Railroad since 11147. 

has associated with known Communists. 

'. is the Chairman of the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. 

He was an nil successful senatorial candidate in _ where be ran on a 

peace platform. 

\ loading anti-war spokesman was quoted as stating that "his pur- 
pose is to develop * * * * an anti-imperialistic consciousness among- the 
Vnierican people.' ITc wants 'a supervised armistice' in Vietnam. Tie 
said that, lie would have 'backed LB J if he would have come to the aid 
oflsrael in their war with the, Arab nations.'" 

KAen private statements were recorded: "in a closed PT.Y and stall 

meetiii"- called in connection with the disturbances, said, '1 

am not talking about facts; I am talking about what I want you to do 
and what I have the power to make yon do.'" 

The passage of time absolved no one. Some of the data went back to 
1920. The profile of one war opponent noted that he was arrested in 
1940* for disorderly conduct, while picketing the United Nations, and 
that in 106(5 he, participated in a demonstration in Tunes Square. 

A faculty member at the Free School of New York who edits a mag- 
azine, was 'included because be, "had participated extensively m dem- 
onstrations protesting U.S. participation in the war in Vietnam.*' 

Much of the information was personal in nature, winch possibly 
indicates that the Compendium may have been utilized more oltoii to 
satisfy the curiosity and egos of military commanders than to plan 
military operations! For example, the profile on a well-known local 
civil rights leader reported that he, had four brothers, five, sisters, and 
a widowed mother. An entertainer was recorded as married and the 
father of six children. A radical leader's Selective Service classifica- 
tion was o-iven as "T-Y (due to sexual maladjustment), without rec- 
ommendation as to recall." Another sketch stated that "Due to flat feet 

and torn liiraments, failed to pass Selective Service 

physical examinations, and his draft board classified him as 1-1 ." 

Subscribers to the. Compendium also were told of the financial status 
of individuals. The combined monthly salary of a civil rights activist 
and his wife was reported to be. $775. Another was said to have left his 
job in private industry because a civil rights organization ottered Inm a 
#1^.500 salary. Another was reported to hare unpaid bills and to have 
lost his credit card privileges. If these individuals, or the organizations 
thev worked for, advocated or practiced violence, conceivably their 
finances might have been of legitimate interest to the FBI, state police, 
or municipal police. However, we cannot understand why the Army 
should receive such data, or why the Army should publish it in a widely 
disseminated document like the Compendium. Here again, considera- 
tions of privacy, relevance, and self- restraint were cast to the, winds. 



More than 60 of the 243 domestic personalities profiled in Volume 
2 of the Compendium were well known to the readers of daily news- 
papers. Surprisingly, many persons commonly associated with opposi- 
tion to the War in Vietnam wore not mentioned, including some, of the 
defendants in the "Chicago Eight" trial. On the, other hand, minor 
personages such as the, chairman and vice-chairman of one southwest- 
ern community's Committee to End the War in Vietnam each merited 
mention. 

The variety of occupations listed, as with (he USAINTO "black- 
list."' was broad. Included were clergymen, teachers, journalists, editors, 
attorneys, industrialists, a laborer, a construction worker, railroad 
engineers, a postal clerk, a taxi driver, a chiropractor, a nationally- 
known doctor, a chemist, an economist, an historian, a playwright, an 
accountant, an entertainer, professors, a former radio announcer, an 
athlete, a civilian employee of the Department of the. Army, a former 
Congressman, business executives, and authors. 

The chief criteria for selection appeared to have been involvement 
in racially-oriented organizations. Of the 24 "5 persons described in the 
domestic section of the, Compendium, VM were active in either support- 
ing or op2>osing increased rights for minorities. All but a few of the 
rest were associated with the anti-war movement. 

The, Compendium was begun early in the fall of 1J)(>7 and was issued 
in the spring of lsHJS. It was last updated in November l'-lti!) and was 
ordered destroyed in .March 1!)70, shortly after its existence was ex- 
posed by the Chic<i</o Nwc Time*. Its destruction was ordered, I'nder 
Secretary of the Army Deal reported to this Subcommittee on March 
20, 1070, because it was "out of date" and no longer needed to sup- 
port the Army's civil disturbance mission. What possible use it ever 
could have been to anyone in ihe Army— other than to satisfy his 
curiosity- -is beyond this Subcommittee's comprehension. Nonetheless, 
'>48 copies of Volume 1 and :54(> copies of Volume 2 were authorized 
for distribution. 108 copies went to Defense Department- agencies, from 
the Ofliee of the Secretary of Defense down to the region offices of each 
MI group. Courtesy copies also were sent to the Department of Justice 
(including the, Community Telations Service), the FIT, the CIA, 
NASA. the. Secret, Sen-ice, and the State Department, in addition, 
copies were authorized for eight- defense attaches in U.S. embassies 
overseas, including embassies in Canada, West Germany, and the So- 
viet Union. Like, the DA Collection Plan of May 2. 10(is, the Com- 
pendium was available to thousands, including high officials in ihe 
Departments of Defense and Justice. Strange though it may seem, 
no one, ever lodged an official protest against the invasion of privacy, 
the usurpation of authority, and the waste of money which the Com- 
pendium represented. 

City packet* 

The third domestic intelligence compilation of importance was the 
"city packet'" — a bundle of maps, civil disturbance histories, data on 
local police departments, lists of suitable approach routes, possible 
bivouac sites, and likely targets of rioters. Over a hundred of these 
Publications were, prepared in multiple copies, for distribution to 
stand-by riot units, the DCDPO, mayors, municipal police depart- 
ments, state, police, and the National Guard.' 

This Subcommittee has not had the opportunity to examine anv 
of the city packets. However, from the recollections of former CIAB 
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and FSAENTC analysis, it would appear that even these essential 
compilations contained information on individuals and °rpan™ns 
similar to that included in the city summaries (under S^i » 
Organizational Activity") published in Volume 1 of the Compendium. 

Civil disturbance estimates 

attempts to predict riots mark the most ambitious analytical ell iort 
undertaken by Army intelligence. As summarized earlier in this Re- 
port, this effort took the form of "Estimates of the S.timtioii pre- 
pared during riots, and longer range, one- to five-year "threat esti- 
mates." Much of the information called for in the collection plans 
was intended for this purpose. CIAB's conclusion, first ottered in 
early 1968 and reiterated thereafter, was that no indicators existed 
that would give advance warning of a ghetto not, The Ke.rner Com- 
mission arrived at the same conclusion at about the same time. JNone- 
theiess detailed information on individuals and organizations con- 
tinued 'to be demanded bv officers of the InMligence Command who 
continued to insist that riots could be predicted st atisticalty and that 
Communists of one sort or another were behind them. I .his ns sknex 
reported by several former CIAB analysts, help to ex, in «hy so 
much emphasis was placed on the need for evidence of subversion— 
(o the detriment of the need for truly useful information on potential 
riot areas. 
Special intelligence reports . 

Tn addition to the various compilations and estimates, Army info; 1 1 1- 
..•ence produced a number of special reports on domestic political 
•Tctivitv. Tvpicallv, these took one of four forms: briefings, written 
responses to inquiries, special studios, and summaries of information. 

\t the r-nlao-on, CIAB's domestic analysts prepared two kinds of 
formal and' informal briefings: one on civil disorders, the other on 
individuals and organizations "of interest." In the opinion of Ralph M. 
Stein, a former analyst in charge of CIAB's "left-wing desk," the 
briefnms on civil disorders "sencrally constituted a legitimate function 
and \vTwe often relevant, to the crisis at hand."" 2 On the other 
lnmcl because of the Army's limited mission in nvil disturbances 
there is reason to miestion the propriety of the high-level 
briefnms which detailed the activities of individuals and organiza- 
tions, typical of these was a weekly briefing for the Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Intel licence on dissident individuals and groups, ordered by 
Mai Gen. Yarborough following the October 1967 March on the, 
Pentagon. The choice of groups identified was left to CIAB. Accord- 
ing tcTstein, who personally delivered many of these briefings, I tj he. 
connection between the Army's role in civil disturbances and the mate- 
rial covered in these briefings was highly tenuous or wholly absent ■• 
Bequests for information directed to CIAB from members of the 
Army general staff also departed from the requirements of the Army s 
civil disturbance mission. Stein testified that on one occasion he pro- 
duced "a very complete study of Ramparts magazine which included 

i 1 ■ i- : .)■':' " 
« Hoarinjrs, p. 200. 
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an analysis of the editorial policy of that publication as well as com- 
plete background summaries on its leading editors and writers." G4 
On another occasion he prepared an unclassified report on Students 
for a Democratic Society for a brigadier general wdio wanted it for his 
daughter, who was attending Briarcliff College. 

In addition to briefings and written responses to inquiries, CIAB 
produced numerous special studies of individuals and organizations 
active in the anti-war movement or in racial affairs. Stein recalled 
studies on Dr. Benjamin Spoek, Stokely Carmichael, Thomas Kayden, 
the .Rev. Martin Luther King, the llev. Ralph David Abernathy, and 
Rear Admiral Arnold E. True (Ret.). "Very often," Stein testified, 
"the request for information would follow a widely reported public 
appearance by the person in question and there would be no relevance 
whatsoever to civil disturbances and would not be related in any way 
to plans to deploy troops." 6r ' 

CONARC and its subordinate units also produced a variety of oral 
and written analyses of individuals and organizations unassociated 
with the armed forces. Laurence F. Lane testified that he prepared a 
69-page review of the National Students for a Democratic Society, a 
shorter study of SDS in Colorado, and an analysis of both, while work- 
ing for the G-2 of the Fifth Mechanized Infantry Division, Fort 
Carson, Colo. "Four months later," he said, "Fort llolabird published 
a similar document — plagiarized in part — not only reviewing the back- 
ground of the Students for a Democratic Society, but also listing 
known (unsubstantiated) members of SDS chapters throughout the 
nation. The Fort llolabird document was cross-indexed by state and 
school." ''•''' The Subcommittee has confirmed the existence, of the Fort 
llolabird study from other sources. 

Within the intelligence Command's headquarters, a "Summaries and 
Analysis" Branch prepared "summaries of information (SOTs)" on 
virtually all political protest groups in the country. Other summaries 
were prepared on individuals. Typically the reports were prepared in 
response to a request for information from the Pentagon, CONARC, 
or USA1NTO commanders. However, according to one analyst, a 
report for which there had been only a single request would often be 
printed (the Command lias its own printing plant) and distributed, 
unsolicited, to 100 or more units within the Army intelligence struc- 
ture. 

STORAGE OF IXTKLUGKXC'K DATA 

The Army's files on civilian political activity were voluminous and 
far-reaching. Scores of local, regional, and national record centers kept 
track of individuals and organizations of all kinds, from Unitarian 
church congregations to the Kii Klnx Klan. Computers were used 
both to store information and to index libraries of dossiers. Where 
computers were not used, card indices were used to catalogue the 
information. 

, As lias been described, the Subcommittee's investigation began as an 
inquiry into the USAIMTC data bank at Fort llolabird. Initially, the 

*' ilea Hues. p. 270. 
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Intelligence, Command and the Defense Department denied its exist- 
ence. Later, they admitted the existence only of an "incident"' file. 
It was only upon the personal inspection of the Undersecretary of the 
Army and the General Counsel that the full extent of the data collec- 
tion was revealed to them and, subsequently, to the Subcommittee. 

Similar difficulties were encountered as the Subcommittee expanded 
its inquiry into the existence, of other such data banks and files. Edward 
Solder, a former military intelligence agent, explained to the 
subcommittee: 

Probably the most agile defensive moves were made by the Army concerning 
its computers. Replies to initial press and Congressional inquiries were that there 
were none, period. This, of course, was done with full knowledge that there 
were computers, but without knowledge of, it appears, or curiosity about, the 
kinds of work they were doing in the Army. Again, after healed exchanges with 
members of Congress and the press, the Army spokesmen were forced tn go out 
and do some investigating on their own. The results were as surprising to the 
Army brass in the Pentagon as to civilians. * * * " 7 

Thus, the CONAKC data bank at Fort Monroe was first publicly 
acknowledged in a newspaper article on February 2S, 1970. " s Thus dis- 
closure followed by one day the Army's assurance to Representative 
Cornelius F. Gallagher that the entire CONFS intelligence operation 
had been stopped. The existence of the Fort Monroe data bank was first 
acknowledged to the Subcommittee six months later in November, 
l!)70. m 

Similarly, the data, bank at PCPPO in the Pentagon was uncovered 
by a newspaper reporter. His account was published on .July 4, 11)71, 
in the.Yrfc York Time*. 

There, litis also never been an ollicial admission that the CS. Strike 
Command operated a data bank on civilian political activity. The Sub- 
committee discovered it in the documents conveyed to it in January 
197'2 when a. page from the Strike Command computer was inadvert- 
ently included. 

In March 1070 the Subcommittee was apprised that the Secretary of 
the Army had formally directed a "full inventory of alt such data 
banks. 7 " Hut representatives of the Army and Defense Departments 
persistently denied that such information was available. Later, we 
received continuation that the inventory had been conducted, and, 
in mid-1971, parts of the report were made available to the subcom- 
mittee. It was not until mid-197'2. that the inventory was submitted 
by the ! )efeuse 1 )epartinent. 

These shifts in response and the the hick of candor demonstrated by 
Army and Defense officials has given us pause to rely upon their asser- 
tions as completely factual or as representing the total picture. As 
Solder testified : "In view of . . . the unceasing string of misstatements 
made by the Army spokesmen to Congress, members of the press and 
citizens ... I find it difficult to believe that we can take official Army 
assurances at face value.'" 7! We have thus attempted to confirm what 
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,;s Morton Kondraeke, "Civilian Data lianks Continue, Despite Arniv Disavowal." Chicago 
Sun-Times. 1-V1>. 2S. 1970. 

' i!l Appendix to letter from Arinv General Counsel .Ionian to Senator Sam .7. Urvin, -Ir.. 
Xov. 27, 11)70. ii. 2. 

7 " Memorandum from Secretary of Army Kesor to the Chief of Staff dated Mar. ii. 1 970. 
subject : Restrictions on Intelligence Operations Involving Civilian Activities. Thi- memo- 
randum is discussed infra, under "The Xew Directives." 

71 Hearings, p. 2S1. 



has been reported to have been the scope and nature of the data banks 
and intelligence iiies from the computer print-outs themselves and 
from the recollections of former agents. 

U.S. Army Intelligence (Jomuuuid 

Fight million security clearance, criminal and counter-intelligence 
dossiers comprise the core of the Intelligence Command files at' Fort 
llolabird. Established to facilitate the security clearance program, the 
investigative Kerords Repository (IKK) is the base for the creation of 
a number of satellite files related indirectly, if at all, to security clear- 
ances. These satellite tiles in 1970 included a search tile on subversives, 
massive records of domestic political activities, and a computerized 
summary and index to them. A biographic data hie, also computerized, 
of persons believed to threaten military security or civil order, was also 
included. \n addition to their use as references for security clearance, 
investigations, these, files were, used extensively to prepare ••sum- 
maries of information"' in response to inquiries from the Pentagon, 
FSAINTC and CONAKC. The range and depth of information in 
the IKK and the methods of handling its dissemination raise serious 
questions of the justification, control and usefulness of t!ie Fort llola- 
bird files. 

/. "Subrenal res" file 

The oldest of (he files was (he subversives search tile, a collection of 
dossiers on persons and organizations considered a threat to national 
security. Initially developed to facilitate the. investigations of appli- 
cants for security clearance, these dossiers were, used to prepare reports 
on persons invoiced in such activities as espionage, sabotage, incite- 
ment, to riot, and subversion of military discipline. 

The contents of this dossier collection exceeded the scope sug- 
gested by its definition of purpose- -threats to national .security. At 
least until 1971, the subjects included public officials includ'ni"' con- 
gressmen and governors. "Subversive," organizations which were listed 
included the American Friends Service Committee, (lie NAACT and 
Women Strike for Peace. 72 

The collection of information on these groups was justified in terms 
of identifying characteristics which could be attributed to individual 
members. AYhethor this purpose was served by (he vast, detailed col- 
lections which took place, is another matter. Pentagon officials, for 
example, asked whether (he Intelligence Command really needed V>\ 
linear feet of computerized raw intelligence, on the Communist Party 
U.S.A. These, collections, after all, hugely represented a duplication 
of information already contained in the domestic files of the Flil. 

~. Incident data files 

Records of incidents of interest to military intelligence were filed 
in both noncomputerized and computerized format at Fort llolabird. 
"Spot reports" and the, longer "agent reports" described incipient 
civil disturbances, incidents threatening military security, incidents 
involving servicemen and peaceful events of a political nature. These 
reports were summarized and transmitted on a daily and weekly basis 
to user agencies around the world. 
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The computerized spot report file, created in 1968, reflected an at- 
tempt botli to collect the information and to plot trends and discern 
incipient civil disorders. The computer programming manual, released 
to the Subcommittee in January 1972, and a print-out sample of the 
Incident Data File dated February 9, 1970, revealed the existence and 
nature of these still undisclosed files. 

There were 96 standard categories in the Incident File for charac- 
terizing the incidents (e.g. march, meeting, strike, convention), and 
codes for estimating the strength of slate, local and county police. 
Comments contained in the print-outs also indicated that the Incident 
File served in part as an index to more detailed documentary material 
located elsewhere. 

The few sheets of the Incident File received by the Subcommittee 
apparently traced the activities of five prominent individuals for 1968 
and 190!). Presumably these sheets represented all the content in the 
Incident File for each person during the years indicated. No other 
portions of the Incident File were made available to the Subcommittee. 

Each incident report contained an "identity code'' consisting of the 
reporting agency, the Julian dale and (he sequence number. Follow- 
ing the category of the report were codes for the area and source of 
the report, the date, city and state, the time and the "evaluation" or 
credibility which the report had. The narrative descriptions of the 
events in the file were very detailed. The report on the travels of 
one individual recorded the (light numbers, the airlines, times of de- 
parture; and the hotels lie used. Lists of other notables who joined 
this person at these events also appeared, as did crowd counts and 
short summaries of the event. This detail was typical of the entries 
for all five persons who appeared on the print-out excerpt. 

For each person and organization listed in the file there was an 
index number. Reference to this number would permit the analyst to 
prodr.ee lists of members of particular organizations and lists of or- 
ganizations to which specified persons belonged. The Intelligence 
Command could also produce a list of all incidents involving an or- 
ganization. 

The destruction of these files remains in doubt. The Subcommittee 
received unconfirmed reports that the non-computerized spot reports 
had not been destroyed, despite directives to do so and two series of 
inspections. Orders to destroy the computer bank were issued on 
February 1!), 1970, but its destruction has not been verified by the Sub- 
committee. Presumably, this verification has been made by the De- 
fense Department's lie view Council (see p. 00). 

The Subcommittee was permitted to examine the Intelligence Com- 
mand's computerized Biographical Data File in detail. The print-out 
was furnished by the .Justice Department and is dated February !)., 
1970. If originally contained 408 pages, but pages 1 through 28 were 
fense Department's Review Council (sec p. 90). 

3. Jliographieal Data File. 

The Biographical Data File contained approximately tmi entries 
per page. Judging by the number of pages examined, we estimate that 
Intelligence Command maintained dossiers on at least 4,078 persons. 
The names wore listed in alphabetical order, and included priests, 
lawyers, singers, comedians, politicians and relatives of federal of- 
ficials (including one member of the family of a U.S. Senator), state 
legislators, former federal officials, leaders of the Urban League, the 
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Black Panthers, the Hhtck Muslims and other Negro groups, Anti-war 

Qno'w rA l l?C fro «V" imi ' ai ^ Herfi for Swiator Eugene MeC'pHliy to 
bDS Vv cathermon. Groups whose members were represented in the 
file include CORE, SNCC, SCLC, Chicanos, ACLU and OEO. 
J he format for each adinc entry is as follows : 

REPORT NUMBER 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

ZIP CODE 

U A PUf 



ALIAS 

DOSSIER 

AREA OF REPORT 

DATE OP BIRTH 

PLACE OF BIRTH 



SEX 

PRIMARY AREA 

RACE 

ETHNIC (fimnp) 

NATION (nufionnlitv) 



OCCPl'ATION' 

COUNTRY 

ORGANIZATION 

POS (jiasition) 
TRNG (training) 



TROT rtnrpret) 

IOPOLOGY 

DEROGRATORY INFORMATION 

At lirrt the Army was unable to give the Subcommittee defmbo 
information on the meaning of ili-"se ami other codes used in the 
print-outs. They explained that all instruction books bed b»en de- 
stroyed hi id they were unable to find anyone with personal knowledge 
of their "meaning.** Subsequent! v. two code books, one to the Bio- 
graphic Fib. and the other to the Incident File, were located, trans- 
ferred to the Justice Department and then to the Subcommittee. 

The '"Report Xumbers" preceding each entry contained niic digits. 
They appeared to correspond to spot report ending which identified 
both the originating unit and the report itself. The spaces for name, 
street, address and zip code need no explanation. 

The "Report Area" number was a a-digit number corresponding to 

e zip code of the reporting area. The "Primary Area" designated 

C nwi.-i n-f niumil !^,,,. ,K<. ..?.,,„., 1 1,„ 1,1 A T ..11 1.1 -if 
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"T *««v, ,,.. .11, "|n'i.iii(; au«. j in i i iiinti y .ilea uei-agnaieu 

the area of operations disclosed by the report. Letter abbreviations 
were used to designate foreign operations; /if) codes, for domestic 
activities. 

The ''Dossier" designation was rarelv entered. In a sample of aOO 
examined, only 32 (0 per cent) included a dossier number. Nine of 
those, without dossier numbers indicated the existence of derogatorv 
informal ion. Where a dossier number was entered, it apnea red as n 
mne-digit code which rnav have corresponded to the individual's 
social security number. Alter.mtivelv, the numbers mav have been 
Keyed to the personnel security clearance dossiers stored in the In- 
vestigative Records Repository. 
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The tlsit.' listed was the da!." of the report. .Most renorts were tiled 
in IPCS or 1 <)(!<), but some dated hack to early 1 !)(>«. In fi few cases, 
more than one entry appeared for a given individual. but it is im- 
possible to tell whether or not the index wjih keyed to all spot reports 
on a given individual. 

The other categories- occupation, country, organization, position. 
training target, and ideology — were designated by digital codes 
who«e moanings wei'e not evident from the print-out. The code book 
indicated, however, thai there were over '2">0 possible occupation 
designations, ranginir from armament specialist. li-girl, butler-, (dam 
digr-.;or, conductor (train and symphony") to tailor, time-keeper, union 
representative, waiter and yardman. There were 2! "training" desig- 
nations: aircraft, atomic. CBR. Communist, police, political, sub- 
version, vessels and weapons, among others. There were possible 
"orgamzai ioiinl" positions chairman, treasurer, secretary, steering 
comniitlee. worker and member. The "target interest" nun- have been 
any one of over 00 possible descriptions — abduction, agitation, arson, 
civil disturbances— general, espionage, rumors, subversive activities, 
etc. 

The Pi codes for ideologies vveiv as follows: anti-L.S.. Communist 
Party, ( "onnnunist dncliimd, left ist. moderate, pro-( 'astro, nro-( Tienm, 
pro-Soviet, pro- U.S.. rightist, ultra-nationalistic, violent action- 
incbuod and violent-action member. The "place of birth"" code was 
devisal to permit listing of almost anyone, whether bom in Albania 
or Zanzibar. 

The organization code was perhaps most revealing. It listed some 
77<> groups, including the following: 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Nasti Party. 

American Security Council. 

Aiiieric.'iu Society of Friends. 

American Veterans Committee. 

Americans for Const! tut innal Action. 

Americans for 1 trmocrntic Act ion. 

Anti Defamation League of F'nai 1'rilh. 

Archil- Frown for Supervisor Committer. 

Hall! more Committee to idol 'he War in Vietnam. 

!*.-■,- A'vs Fi'stivil Committee. 

151-ele-on.- 'tutors. 

ISoiri'usn Voters League. 

Clu-isiiai! Anli-Cnmnnudst Crusade. 

C it i •/,■•:> Commit' ee for Ci institution.'! I Liberties. 

CI,,,.,. -;>. ( .jiV Commit tec for Vietnam. 

Coinmsinist l'arfy of < 'liner 

Cannm"! of Federated Orgnnixul ions. 

Cambridge Action Federation. 

Clergv and. Laymen (Concerned alionf Vie! nam. 

Captive Xations. 

Chicago Rased Anti Open Housing Croup. 

Double Sex Kings. 

Foreign Policy Assoeintion. 

Fre-nds CcminiC<H> on X'aUnnal Legislation. 

Fund for Republic, Inc.. The. 

Governor's Commission on Iliiinaii Rights. 

God's Children Motorcycle Gang, 

Heil's Angels of California (National). 

High School Students for Social Justice. 

Interna tional Longshoremen's and Warehousemen's I'nion. 



International Union of Mine. Mill, and Smelter Workers. 

John Birch Society, The. 

League of Women Voters of the F.S.A. 

Liberal Party of Xeiv York. 

Liberty Lobby. 

Fife Line Foundation, Inc. 

Let Freedom Ring Society. 

Meninn Forum. 

Muttachino Society, Inc. 

Minutenien. 

Mississippi Freedom Democratic I'arty. 

.Moral Re-nrtnniuont. 

X.A.A.C.P. Legal Defense & Kdneational Fund. Inc. 

Xationa! Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

National Association for the Advancement of White People. 

National Baptist Convention. F.S.A. Inc. 

Xationa! Civil Liberties Clearing House. 

Xa tional Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy (SANK). 

Xatiomil Conference for Xeiv Politics. 

Xationa! Council of Churches. 

National Lawyers Guild. 

National Ucview. 

National States Rights Party. 

National Student Association. 

National Urban League, 

Xational Socialist White Peoples Party. 

National Democratic Women's League. 

Oakland Counnittee for Community Improvement. 

l'iieilien Foundation. 

Philadelphia. Conimiftee for a Sis Hour Day with Fight Hour Pay. 

■'Pence Corps." 

Ramparts. 

Religions Society of Friends. 

Southern Christian Leadership (.'(inference. 

Student Non-violent Coordinating Committee. 

State Human Rights Connnissions. 

Twin Cities Draft. Counseling Center. 

United Flectricjil, Radio and .Machine Workers of America. 

Fnited World Federalists, Inc. 

Frhan league. 

US (Ron Kareuga's Organization). 

"Value Creation Study Society. 

White Citizens Council. 

Women International Strike for Peace. 

West Baton Rouse Improvement Association. 

Young Americans for Freedom. 

Young Democrats. 

Young I >eniocrais from the University of Milwaukee. 

The number and range, of groups in this code book, which was dated 
March Pi. P.)f>8, and was unclassified, are truly staggering. Given the 
fact that this code book was compiled at the. time the computer system 
was established, if indicates how extraordinarily comprehensive the 
Fort, Ilolabird computer system was intended to be. Apparently the 
Army had prepared a list 'of politically suspect organizations before 
it collected any intelligence on which to base such si list. 

The purpose of the category "Derogatory Information" was not to 
reveal that information, but to indicate whether it was "ON FILE." 
"NOT ON FILE," or "UNKNOWN"." If was thus impossible to dis- 
cern the nature of the derogatory information except when the com- 
ments on the print-out gave a clue. Fully 70 percent of the entries 
reported that derogatory information was either "unknown" or "not 
on file." 
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Although used to list assumed names or other addresses, the space 
following "ALIAS" was used most often to record why the individual 
merited a place in the files of Army intelligence. These comments in- 
cluded arrests for demonstrating at the Pentagon, disorderly conduct, 
failure to move on, desertion, AWOL. and participation in the Presi- 
dio "mutiny." Involvement in anti-war coffee houses, underground 
newspapers, or "subversive literature" also marked the individual as 
a person of interest. For example, it appears that Army intelligence 
obtained a copy of the subscription list to The Bond, an underground 
newspaper published by soldiers, and recorded every subscriber in the 
computer. Similarly, all signers of an anti-war petition appear to have 
been recorded. Presence at an anti-war or anti-draft demonstration 
or at some other activity connected with the anti-war effort was also 
noted in many instances. 

Most of the comments listed under the. "Alias" section described 
activities which arguably might be of interest to the Armv — if it were 
shown that the persons listed were servicemen or that the activities 
referenced involved servicemen. It is not clear from the, brief com- 
ments on the print-out that this was the ease, however. Only in a few 
instances did military addresses or unit designations appear. For 73 
percent of the, entries there is no comment at all. 

In conclusion, the. Biographic Data File does not appear to have 
been limited to individuals and activities of military interest. The 
prefatory letter to the code book, indicating the scope of the file, pro- 
vided only vague guidance to identify those individuals whose inclu- 
sion in trie files was desirable. "Initial submission of work sheets," the 
letter stated, "is expected to contain data on hard-core militants and 
civil disturbance, individuals OONFS-wido . . ." This lack of elear- 
cut identification of subjects resulted in an ever-expanding intelli- 
gence dragnet. 

In addition to the expansive sweep of these files, other objections 
can 1k>. made. The categories of "incident" and "ideology," if not 
obvious from the name or activities of the subject organizations or 
individuals, were, assigned at the discretion of the re|wrting agent. 
Such subjective identifications in the dossiers of persons who were 
being or who might be considered by Fort Tlolabird for security clear- 
ance, could well mean that such clearance would be denied on the basis 
of inaccurate, and misleading information. 

4. Local Files. Fort Ilolabird was not the only repository for the 
Intelligence Command's files on civilians. Duplicates of virtually 
every report stored there existed elsewhere among the more than "00 
stateside offices of the, Command. At a minimum, one copy of each re- 
port was kept on file by the originating office. Another was kept bv 
each office that relayed the, report up the chain of command. Still 
others were distributed, often indiscriminately, throughout the sys- 
tem and went into other data banks. Some were swapped with nuuiic- 
ipal intelligence, squads, state police, the National Guard, the FBI, 
the Navy, the Air Force, and other federal and state agencies. Copies 
of reports received in these exchanges were stored at virtually every 
level of the. Intel licence Command's structure. 

The files maintained by subordinate Intelligence Command Offices 
were often extensive. A letter received bv Pep. Gallagher from sources 
elo«e to the 116th MI Group in Washington. D.C., in Mav!> 1070, 
reported : 
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At the present time, the files of the 116th MI Group consist of a 15 x T card 
file on several thousand persons in the Washington area. On these cards are pic- 
tures of each person, his name and address, occupation, background, a record of 
political groups with which he has been affiliated, notes on political meetings, 
rallies, and demonstrations which he has attended, mid summaries of his views 
on political issues. 

Thomas L. Filkins, civilian head of the special operations section at 
the Region I office of the llo All Group in Evanston, 111., said in testi- 
mony before the U.S. District Court in Chicago on January 4, 15)71, 
that his unit maintained lilcs on about 800 Illinois residents. The SDS 
file alone, he said, lilled a 1 x 2 foot cardboard container." A former 
agent of the lloths Minneapolis-St. Paul offices recalls destroying 
approximately 5,000 to 8.000 ?> x 5 inch cards on individuals during a 
routine house cleaning in 1909. Some of these, files, he said, dated back 
to 19ti2. Another person assigned to the same office recalls the, destruc- 
tion of "a good fifty pounds of files'" on individuals on or about Decem- 
ber 9, 1070. These files had been, hidden away in violation of the June 0, 
1970, destruction order (see page 100). CONUS intelligence files 
maintained by the 108th Ml Group in New York City occupied four 
or five four-drawer file cabinets. T! 

The extent of the Intelligence Command's files on civilians would be 
disturbing in themselves. However, they represented only a portion of 
the. Army's holdings. 

Continental Army Command 

Like the Intelligence, Command, the Continental Army Command 
maintained a nation-wide network of computerized and non-computer- 
ized files on civilians unassociated with the armed forces. Yet as stated 
above, in over nine months of correspondence with the Chairman of 
this Subcommittee, the, Departments of Defense, and Army made no 
mention of these records. Finally on November 27, 1970, Under Secre- 
tary Peal acknowledged that "In addition to the, data bank at Fort 
Ilolabird, data banks have been destroyed at Headquarters, Continen- 
tal Army Command and at Headquarters, III Corps, Fort Hood." 75 
No mention was made of" their origins, contents, scope, purposes or 
use. 

Similarly, the, testimony given by Under Secretary of Defense 
Froehlke. in March 1971 shed no light on CONATJC's files. His remarks 
on that agency's operations consisted only of a vague reference to one 
(possibly two) tactical intelligence units whose "methods of collec- 
tion . . . were less consfained" than those of the Intelligence Com- 
mand. 7 ''' 

With the exception of these general references to the CONARC 
regional intelligence collection system, little was known about it at 
the time of the Subcommittee's hearings. Subsequently, however, copies 
of a print-out from the CONARC computer located at Fort Monroe 
were made available to the Subcommittee and additional information 
was provided in response to later inquiries by the Chairman. In addi- 
tion, the Subcommittee, secured from other sources a copy of the results 
of a Pentagon-ordered inventory of Army data banks which was issued 

Tri ACIJJ v. Lairg, transcript, p. 893. 

'•> Information supplied by Christopher H. Pyle based on interviews with six former 
ngrwifs of the 113th MI Group conducted in January 1971, 

"Appendix to letter from Army General Counsel Jordan to Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
l\ov. 27, 1070, p. 2. 

70 Hen rings, p. BSD. 
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m mid-WTO, The results of this inventory, which follow, indicate the 
scope and amount of COXARC! intelligence collection which was not 
oompiitoi-ized at, Fort Monroe. This inventory also further indicated 
how broad and comprehensive the Continental Armv intelligence cob 
lection was. Research by the Subcommittee staff subsequent to the 
hearings revealed that the Continental Army Command, its subordi- 
nate, armies and their constituent units had been amassing Hies on the 
political activities of civilians and soldiers for decades. The bulk of 
fhesefiles was stored in the conventional manner: dossiers for orga- 
nizations and some of (he more active individuals, card files for the 
rest. At least until recently, the practice at COX ARC Headquarters 
at Fort. Monroe had been to make out a card on virtually everv person 
mentioned in FRT domestic intelligence reports. To conserve space. 
COXARC microfilmed portions of its files. 

The basic non-computerized file at Fort Monroe was similar to the 
• ■ore file at Fort, llolabird. It served as a search file for' checking on 
Hie "lordly" organizations and individuals and for monitoring "disaf- 
fection" in stateside Army Hints. A second and relative minor purpose 
of the file, sometimes given as justification for its existence, was to 
help COX ARC commanders check out civilian organizations seeking 
speaker's, bands, color guards, or other- special services. Particularly 
in the first respect, the files duplicated those of the FIJI, the Civil 
Service Commission and the Intelligence Command, lint COX ARC 
files specialized in reports of dissent within the Army and racial 
tension on military installations. 

A .Hiii'dj-'in'posp of the files, in part derived from the special 
positron of its commander, was to expand the Command's eomorw 
heiision of civil disturbances. The commanding general of the Con- 
tinental Army Command held an additional post— head of the F.S. 
Armv Forces Strike Command (A RSTRTKF). The ARSTRIKF mis 
sioii involved preparing troops for immediate deployment at home 
as well as abroad. Although intelligence on potential riots for use bv 
ARSTRIKE units was assigned to Intelligence Command. COXARC 
established its own collection program, often using agents who had 
been assigned to the intelligence 'staffs of stateside troop divisions. 
Like, the Intelligence Command. COXARC turned to computers 
during the late. lOfiOs. The Fort Monroe data bank, known as the. 
Counterintelligence Records Intelligence System (CRTS), was es- 
tablished in January 1908 and computerized in May of that year. 
The technical feasibility, but not the propriety of the system," was 
approved at that time.' Not until April 1070 "was the, requirement 
imposed that the Secretary of the Army approve any computer data 
bank on civilians. 

Similar to the organization of other Army intelligence collections, 
the CR IS computer had three components— a personality file, an inci 
dent file, and an organization file with "cross-reference retrieval ca- 
pability." The information was based primarily on TJSAIXTO, FIJI 
and municipal police department reports. Customers outside of COX- 
ARC included the Intelligence Command, the AOSL and the Com- 
mander, Military Traffic Management and Terminal Service. The fact 
that the Intelligence Command and the Pentagon received (his data 
from OONARO is noteworthy on at least two counts: First, since !<>'",. 
the Intelligence Command and not COXARC was responsible, for in- 



telligence work of this kind; second, its existence was purportedly not 
made known to civilian Army officials until "on or about March 1, 
1 !)70." 

Information was stored on four magnetic tapes and discs which 
were destroyed in mid- April 1970. Supporting files were reportedly 
destroyed, later that month, as were copies of print-outs. There is no 
record, however, of the number of print-outs sent to the system's 
customers during the time the system was in operation, nor what 
has happened to them. 

The. Subcommittee staff examined a set of microfilm aperture cards 
containing all the periodic summary print-outs from the- Fort Mon- 
roe, incident data file for January 1, UWi), through February :?8. Ri7(). 
The staff also studied volumes •> through (i of the "Personalities Edi- 
tion of January -J(>, I'Jiiu," which were loaned by the Justice Depart- 
ment. Apparently, no copies of the organization files contained in the 
computer have been located. 

/. The Ini-idciit File — The incident data bank was built mainly on 
spot reports and appeal's to have been part of an ambit ions, inde- 
pendent, but unsophisticated effort by COXARC to predict civil dis- 
orders through the statistical analysis of "indicators" such as crime 
rates, regularity of false fire alarms, and other items called for in 
the Department of Army Civil Disturbance Collection Flan of May 
•2, l'.HiS. The file was a collection of the computerized domestic, in- 
telligence summaries issued each month ami sometimes more often by 
COXARC's Deputy Chief of Stall for Intelligence. Each summary, 
entitled "CRIS Rrieling Report," was a listing of incidents reported 
by the. Continental Army list, :»rd, 4lh. 5rh, (ith Annies, and the. 
Military District of Washington) . 

Each entry contained the location, time, source, and number of the. 
report, and included an evaluation of the source, and content, a charac- 
terization and description of the incident, and a list of the people and 
organizations involved. Identity numbers were* assigned to partici- 
pants and the, groups to which they belonged, and in some cases oven 
to public officials. Thus, all reports which mentioned someone only 
incidentally could be, reassembled if that person should Inter become a 
"personality of interest." 

At the end of each weekly or biweekly print -out there was. a statis- 
tical breakdown of reports by region, type of incident, and whether 
such incident was "violent"' or ''nonviolent." The difference in the num- 
ber of reports from that of the previous week, computed and labelled 
"trend," seems to have been an attempt to construct an elementary 
barometer of domestic political activity. But how such a chart could 
predict a riot in a particular city is not clear. This method of analysis 
was, furthermore, weakened by the fact that the report used a weekly 
time frame and assumed that the number of meetings, demonstrations, 
and arrests could be converted into indicators of potential rioting. 
Rather than reflect trends in civil disturbance, the weekly breakdown 
more likely reflected only differences in the enthusiasm of scattered 
repoi+ing units. 

:i. I'erao-iHtlltli-x File -The five vol nines of the "Personalities Edi- 
tion'" contains 2.269 pages of detailed summaries of the political beliefs 
and activities of nearly 3,500 persons, along with a 00-page index. 
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Each, of the more than 7.000 entries followed a standard format. The 
actual format of the print-out read : "NAME AND AD- 
DRESS/PL1NK #/DATE OF BIIITII/EMPLOYMENT/DATA 
SOURCE." "PLINK" is computer shorthand for "personality link" 
and is expressed by a numerical identifier. Corresponding nine-digit 
numbers were assigned to persons mentioned in both the incident and 
organizational files, thus creating a cross-indexing reference system. 

Beneath this line were 17 categories for information, grouped as 
follows : 



RACE 

INCOME PER YEAR 

EFFECTIVENESS 

MARITAL STATUS 

ARREST HISTORY 

CITIZENSHIP 

EDUCATION 

PICTURE 



ETHNIC GROUP 

RELIGION 

LEADER OF 

SEX 

ALIAS 

-.|'li\ li-K STATI'S 

KM l'l,i^ MI-NT TV1 1 !: 

CHARACTER 

OCCUPATION 

Tn none of the entries were all of these categories completed. This 
was true even in the case of well-known public figures. 

Following these 17 categories were lines for "Organizational Mem- 
bership," and "influence, Therein." Whenever an organization was 
listed, it was accompanied by a seven-digit designator which Army 
representatives have told us was a code number for that organization. 
It may also have identified the individual's role or activity in the 
organization. The second space in each designator was a, letter which 
corresponded to the first initial of the group's name. To the, far left of 
each organizational notation was one of two phrases -—"Office holder" 
or "worker." Rarely was a person listed as a worker. 

Some of" the previously-mentioned categories were, ambiguous in re- 
gard to (he information called for. The categories calling for "charac- 
ter" and "leader of," are examples. The Defense Department ex- 
plained: 

. . . Under the entry of "character," codes indicated such characteristics as mili- 
tancy or lack of militancy and degree of support rendered to the organisation. 
The codes for the "leader of" indicated the economic and social characteristics 
for ii vii riety of groups. Codes under (lie data element "effectiveness" indicated the 
degree of effectiveness of the leadership of the individual being described. The en- 
tries under the field "picture" merely indicated whether a picture was available 
in the source file (or document). There are no records existing to indicate how 
the various categories were assigned to the above elements. It is known that the 
categorizations were made hy the Army elements designing the system." 

This explanation is interesting for several reasons. First, it indicates 
that CON ARC was using a set of highly subjective categories to char- 
acterize individuals and organizations. Secondly, it identities no docu- 
ment, to which analysts responsible for this characterization coidd 
refer. Thirdly, it suggests that the officials who drafted the, explanation 
were unable to locate an authoritative source— since none, is cited — to 
explain the criteria which the analysts did use in categorizing civilians 
subject to surveillance. Although the. Army was attempting to quanti fy 
subjective, and arbitrary designations, there is no evidence that it ap- 
preciated the danger of relying on such treacherous misinformation, 
much less the danger that these labels posed to the individuals in- 
volved. 
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Although the ORIS "was designed to retrieve civil disturbance in- 
formation rapidly and generate data and statistics to assist CONARC 
in the prediction of civil disturbances which might result m the de- 
ployment or commitment of federal troops," 78 its practical usefulness 
for'such purposes is not immediately evident. Persons described in the 
CONARC J print-out, range from the members of clearly peaceful, le- 
gitimate, "establishment" groups to convicted Soviet spies. For exam- 
ple, organizations represented in volumes 2 and 8 included : 

TJnitariau-Universallsfs 
Quakers 

American Friends Service Committee 
Society for Ethical Culture 
SANE 

Various anti-war groups 
Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference 
Black United Front 
Black Panthers 
KuKJux Klaii 
Mimitcmeii 
National Onardian 

Rmergeney Civil liberties Committee 
National Lawyers Guild 
Daily Worker 
Communist Party, U.S.A. 
Isvest i.i 
KOIi (Soviet intelligence) 

Activities described vary from peaceful protests to espionage. Tn 
most cases, however, the individuals were included solely because, they 
chose to exercise constitutionally guaranteed freedoms of speech, as- 
sembly, and petition. Some were cited for handing out pamphlets. 
maid lis; speeches, attending rallies, subscribing to periodicals, signing 
political advertisements, advocating voter registration, calling for the 
reform of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, signing an election 
petition, and speaking unfavorably of the Armv, an oflicer.or the 
President. Others were included for opposing the, war in Vietnam, 
participating in sit-ins, sleep-ins, and demonstrations, picketing (in 
one o;h!C, a shoe shop) , and writing letters in support of Hanoi. 

In many cases, an arrest was noted. Most were, for minor offenses 
often associated with public protests, such as parading without a 
permit, loitering, littering, and disorderly conduct, Only a few arrests 
were for serious offenses," such ns drug smuggling, carrying concealed 
weapons, and the, like. Rarely did the summaries note what became 
of the arrest. 

Many individuals are identified with groups considered by the Army 
to be associated with the Communist Party. In the, majority of these 
cases, there was no evidence of any connection between the, organiza- 
tion and the, party, much less that/ the individual was or is a knowing 
member actively working to overthrow the government of the, United 
State.-;. On the other hand. Volumes 2 and r, contained a sprinkling of 
cases in which the individual appears to have been involved in espio- 
nage. Typically these involved convicted or deported agents whose 
name- were easily recognizable by informed laymen. A number of in- 
dividuals were identified as members of the Communist Party USA, 
but rl'.ere is usually no way to ascertain the credibility of the charge, 

7« nc.i"i n ss, p. 12.13. 



libelous in some stales, because no source is given or because the, allega- 
tion was made by an unnamed informant. 

In many other cases no reason whatsoever was given for including 
the individual in COXARC's data bank. Some entries listed only a 
name and address. Spouses were listed for no apparent reason other 
than their choice of partner, or former partner. Relatives listed in- 
cluded brothers, sisters, mothers, fathers, children (some very young), 
and in one c.'isc a girlfriend. 

In about HO percent of the rases, the FBI was cited as the "DATA 
SOCRCE." Thus it would appear that OONAPC, too, was a regular 
recipient of the, Bureau's domestic intelligence reports. In some, in- 
stances, the data source was indicated by a seven-digit code number 
followed by 'AhSC," "CON, 5 ' or "MIC." The number identified the 
original document, the abbreviations represented the reporting agency. 

Some of the information appeared to have been furnished by con- 
fidential informants, but for the most part it is impossible to deter- 
mine to what extent OOXABC developed its own covert sources. Con- 
ceivably, these may have been the product of electronic interceptions 
since "conlidenfial informant" is a commonly used method of conceal- 
ing information from such sources. The Subcommittee, however, has 
no means of ascertaining whether the military used such methods, or 
was the recipient of such information gathered, by other agencies. 
Other entries suggested direct agent observation, but did not reveal 
w hose agents did the observing. Only a few of the entries wore attrib- 
uted to newspaper articles. Some, of these dated bade to the early 
liXiOs. Some entries were taken from 'Who'* W7io, while arrest infor- 
mation appeared to have come mainly from police, records. One 
notation reported a building code violation. 

Many entries cited no source whatever. One, anonymous report dis- 
closed that the subject wrote to the Soviet Embassy to request informa- 
tion for a school paper. Another noted that a young student ex- 
changed pen-pal correspondence with a teacher in the Soviet Cnion. 
Many of the anonymous reports appear lo have been gleaned from 
interviews villi em plovers, employees, friends or associates. Others 
seem to have been taken from passport applications, immigration files, 
and "statements of personal history" filled out by persons applying for 
serurit v clearances. 

In the absence of testimony from the Army officers wiio conceived 
and operated the Ft. Monroe system, no comprehensive appraisal of 
this data bank" can be ncide. A few tentative conclusions, however, are 
possible. First. COX VROs computerization of personality data went 
beyond that of Intelligence. Command, both in numbers of persons 
monitored and in the variety of information recorded. CON ABC's 
surveillance of civilians was far more extensive than the testimony 
of Secretary Froehlke indicated, and was more, comprehensive than 
that contemplated by either Annex B of the, DA Civil Disturbance 
Information Plan or the, Plan itself. This raises the question whether 
CON AliO expanded its surveillance on its own initiative, or whether 
there wore Army directives which ordered its expansion? 

Criticisms, winch have been levelled at other Army data banks, can 
also be.niadc with respect to the COXAPC bank. 'The, information 
which it contained was irrelevant to the Army's civil disturbance 
mission. Moreover, no restrictions were placed on its dissemination. 
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Coiithiviiial comni.«iuU nub or (I'm at a. to COXAL'C 

I. First Army. The domestic intelligence operations of the First 
F.S. Army focused on New England, the. Middle Atlantic states, West 
Virginia,, Kentucky, and Ohio. Accordingly, its records largely 
duplicated those maintained by the 108th and 109th MI Groups of the 
Intelligence Command. The central data hank, located at Fort George 
Meade, Md., reported to the Secretary of the Army the, following 
quantity of records on military and civilian dissenters: 

Organizational folders : 48 linear feet. 
Personality folders : 12 linear feet. 
Organization curds (5 x 8 inches) : 18 linear feet. 
Personality cards (."> x 8 inches) : ~>2 linear feet. 

By our count, one !oo.--ely- packed inch of ."> x 8 lile, cards contains 
about UK) separate cauls. (A compressed inch will contain 12~) or 
more.) in other words, the First Army reported keeping at least 21,600 
cards on organizations ( 1.00 x 12 x PS), and ti-2,400 cards on individ- 
uals (p,)0 x jo x ;>rj). I'ndoubiedly, more than one card was used to 
describe some individuals and groups, while some cards were, hold- 
overs from earlier decades. Even so. the size of these tiles is staggering, 
and would be difficult to believe were, it not for the fact that, other 
CONES armies have reported similarly large holdings. 

In addition, First Army headquarters reported approximately iff 
linear feet of domestic intelligence, publications. These included" not 
only CSAINTC's mug books and CI All's Compendium, but also: 

Monthly OONL'K intelligence summaries published in booklet form hv ;i][ 
('ONUS- armies and the Military District of Wnshinglon. 

AirF.iive (Oilier of Special Investigations) Comifcriiitolligenee Uriel's. 
Naval Investigative Service counterintelligence reports. 
FIU reports collected by the lOSf h and tOSt'th .Ml Groups. 

Approximately 75 percent of the. data recorded in the card files on 
individuals and organizations was extracted from FBI reports. The 
remaining :2o pel cent, according to the. First Army, was taken from the 
news media and "miscellaneous sources." 
_ A Th'tnt Ann;/. The Third E.S. Army kept track of military and 
civilian dissenters in the South-eastern Cnifed States, its headquar- 
ters at Fort MrPherson. (hi. reported a card hie (5x 8 cards and micro- 
lihn cards) on JSh'2 persons, ±2^) organizations, and ,182 publications. 
The report omitted any mention of dossiers or files on publications, but 
did furnish eight criteria by which the Third Army determined which 
individuals and organizations merited space, in its files: 

I. Subjects who aim to, or whose current activities arc prejudicial to the 
best i tit crests of the Army and/or adversely affect, military operations. 

-J. Organizations and individuals who engage in. or lend support io ItlTA 
activities to include provision of funds, advice, publications, and legal support. 

:>. Leaders of anti-ROTC activities at colleges and universities having ROTO 
programs, to include organizations involved and current activities. 

4. Leaders of leftist organizations that conduct dissident activities at/or on 
military installations, such as distribution of literature and sponsorship of 
demonstrations. 

3. Leaders of organizations whose activities are predicted to interrupt, or 
adversely affect, Army operations in the event of a civil disturbance which involve 
military personnel and/or materiel, to include organizations involved and nuHlifi 
operandi. 

fi. Writers of threatening or "crackpot" letters. 

7. Some foreign agencies that have been designated hv ACSI, DA, as col- 
lectors of intelligence information in the U.S. 
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8. Organizations that have been cited as subversive by federal and state 
investigative bodies. 

Given such broad grounds for inclusion, it is easier to understand 
how Third Army headquarters could find so many individuals and 
organizations to keep track of in the Southeast. 

Similar but less extensive files were reported to exist at Fort Mc- 
Clellan, Ala., Fort Jackson, S.C., and Fort Bragg, TS T .C. 

8. Fourth Army. Although few regions of the country have been less 
troubled by civil disorders than the Southwest, the Fourth Army, 
which is located throughout the region maintained the most extensive 
data, banks on political dissenters within OOMATJC. The headquarters 
file at Fort Sam Houston, for example, reported 90 linear feet of 
dossiers and 100 linear feet of 3 x 5 inch "locator cards" on organiza- 
tions and individuals. Since 100 linear feet of 3 x 5 cards equals ap- 
proximately 120,000 separate cards (100 x 12 x 100) , this headquarters 
tile qualified as the largest of the reporting commands. 

The purpose of these cards, according to Fourth Army, was to 
provide, information to command and staff members of this head- 
quarters and Class T installations concerning— 

a. Individuals and organizations whose activities/statements or 
affiliations with subversive groups indicate an actual or possible, po- 
tential for violent confrontations; 

1). Or who have indicated support, financial or otherwise, for such 
groups and individuals. 

c. Individuals and organizations which have indicated a desire to 
or have made actual contact with active duty members of the mili- 
tary for the apparent purpose of influencing such individuals toward 
dissident activity or disaffection. 

Fort Sam Houston, moreover, was not the only repository of 
COXFS intelligence files in Texas. Fort Hood, home of three civil 
disturbance task force headquarters and six ATCSTRTKE brigades. 
maintained both, computerized and noncomputerized listings of civil- 
ian groups and their leaders on both the notional and local level. 

Little is known about this particular Fourth Army data bank other 
than the extent of its collection as reported to the Secretary of the 
Army. 

However, a second and more voluminous collection of data existed 
at Fort Hood, independent of this localized Fourth Army collection. 
This larger bank -was maintained by the Fourth Army's TTT Corps, 
which was charged with providing civil disturbance forces for the 
mid-continent and contained intelligence, information on a nationwide 
scale. 

The Subcommittee learned of the existence and nature of this data 
bank almost bv accident. Undersecretary of the Armv Beal in his 
letter to the Chairman on November 6. 1970, acknowlcdgim? the de- 
struction of various data collections, mentioned the Fort Hood ITT 
Corps bank. The Subcommittee, was thereafter unsuccessful in its 
attempts to obtain further information on this particular data bank. 
Defense Department General Counsel J. Fred Pmzhardt initially 
claimed "national security'' as a ground for denying the Subcommittee 
the opportunity to examine a copy of the printout. 79 On June 10. 

'" Letter from DoD General Counsel Buzhnrclt to Senator Sam .T. Ervln, Jr., elated 
•Tune 0, 1971. 
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1971, however, Mr. Buzhardt advised the subcommittee that -i 
copy of_ the printout had in fact been located in the, files of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, He stated "that 
the computer had novn- become "operational." and that only two 
copies of its printout hud been circulated outside Fort Hood— one to 

10 w^T ty w 1 ,, °T, of 8tart> for ] » t < >lli ^ i '^ »t Fourth Army, and to 
t he ACS! at the. Pentagon. The letter did not describe the nature of 
the printout, nor did it authorize the Subcommittee to examine it 
On the day following IhizhardCs letter, without the. knowledge of the' 
Suhcommittee. the printout in question was transferred to the Internal 
security J)! vision of the Justice, Department. Some months later 
on November 1!), 1071, in response to a routine request of the Sub- 
comnuttcy addressee to the Justice Department, the long-sought print- 
"a, 1 Wils T i 1 " all >' madc available to the Subcommittee. 

•is «X?)n^I.n°iT. ,,r i i T 0, i P° nsis, ? d °/ 24 pa " CS aiul was deseed 
107n inH« A, P I {^'^»1 Rostor by Imhals." It was dated June 9. 
un), and was not classified. I here were nine categories of information : 
Organizational Code Initials 
Sequence Code 
Typo of Or.gardza.ti on 

Name of Orsam%ition/Leader/Cliapter/Member 

Address of Organization 
Membership of Size Code 
Associated Organization 
Diite of Information 
Card Code 

There were 064 entries, covering 257 different organizations. Where 
more than one entry was made for an organization, the subsequent en- 
tries demoted additional chapters or individuals evidently associated in 
some way with the group. Sometimes the connection was evidenced bv a 
notation of the individual's office or position 

Organizations were coded with letters A through L. The list of 
orgunzafums whi(d. follows is representative, of those referenced in the 
vt. tiood HI Corps computer bank: 
A. Political right : 

The White People's Party, 2 entries. 
Younsr Americans for Freedom. 2 entries. 
Tax Uefonns Immediately, .1 entry. 
Associated Wallace Voters, ,1 entries 
Political left: 
Communist Party USA, (!,'? entries. 
Anti-establishment : 
Business Executives for Peace- in Vietnam. 2 entries 
Conservative Warlord, 1. entry. 
National Organization for Women, 1 entry 
students For a Democratic Society, 3 entries 
"■ Civic Action : 

NAAOP, Gentries. 
Prhan League. 
Black Nationalist: 
Afroamcriean Student Association 
Black Panthers. J.6 entries. 
Blackstone Rangers. 5 entries. 
Ocacens For Defense and Justice, 3 entries. 
-Nation ot Islam, 11 entries. 
White Separatists : 
Kn Rlnx Klnn, 4 entries. 
Oriental Militants 
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H. Latin American Militants ; 

Brown Berets, 5 cu'rios. 
I. Pacifists : 

American Friends Service Committee. 6 entries. 

Clergy and .Laymen Concerned About Vietnam, 2 entries. 
J. Poverty agitation : 

Houiliem Christian Leadership Conference. 
K. RITA (Resistance in Hie Army). 
L. I.eaal defense : 

ACLU. 

There, were Latin-American, Mexican, Chicago. Filipino, Chinese 
and I raniiin organizations, as well as youth gangs, high school students, 
environmental, legislative, and educational groups listed. 

There were dales for the entries in less than 10% of the instances, 
the earliest dated 1955, and the latest, 1969. Quite often there were 
street addresses, less often a designation for associated organizations, 
and rarely a notation of group size. There were, no entries in the card 
code column. 

The assertion of Dot) General Counsel that the system was 
destroyed before it became, operational was borne out by an examina- 
tion of the. dune 1!)7() print-out, The document itself causes one, to 
wonder if if could have become- "operational" at all. It is impossible to 
imagine how the system could over have been nsed for prediction, plan- 
ning-, or for providing "the intelligence required to respond eireetively 
iind rapidly to a civil disturbance situation." Rather the data collection 
appeared to be a glorified index listing groups, members and leaders, 
size, location and type. It did not relate to the, practical concerns of the 
Army's or 1 1 1 Corps' civil disturbance mission. 

.;,. Fifth Army 

The Fifth \ \S. Army, which has responsibility for much of the Great 
Plains and Alid-West. reported approximately O.'J.fi linear feet of dos- 
siers and approximately f>.0()0 5 x 8 inch cards on individuals and 
organizations at its headquarters at Fort Sheridan, III. Its inventory 
did not reveal what files, if any, were maintained by subordinate units, 
but one example was supplied by Laurence Lane who testified that the 
G-\> of the Fifth Mechanized Infantry Division at Fort Carson, Colo, 
maintained a complex {ding system: 

Card eross-liles were maintained on individuals, cities, and organizations. Each 
card indicated where source material was stored, i.e. spot reports, newspaper 
rlipitiiisrs. a Rent reports, etc. Clippings and teletype reports tioraially were cate- 
gorized chronologically, whereas agent reports, dossiers, and other developed 
information were tiled liy subject." 

During the fall of 10(59, he added, this system became too burden- 
some, and was replaced by a tabloid journal in which items of infor- 
mation were logged chronologically as they were received. 

•">. fi-hyfli A rm.y 

For the West Coast and Kooky Mountain states, the Sixth Army 
reported a headquarters file of only 35 linear feet of dossiers — the 
equivalent of four-and-a-half four-drawer file cabinets. Its inventory 
made, no mention of the files of its subordinate commands, but in- 
cluded the following justification for its own files; "Should troops be 
deployed to restore stability and order, lack of the information con- 
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tamed in these files would commit the troop commander to a strange- 
area with no knowledge of his opponents or their plans, tactics, 
strengths, weaknesses, organization or capabilities. This could lead to 
unnecessary over-reaction clue to a lack of knowledge of the, situation." 
6*. The M;ii!,ir;i District of Wmhinyton 

The. Military District of Washington admitted to 90 manila folders 
on "dissident personalities" and 11-2 folders on ''dissident organiza- 
tions. The files were needed, if said, "to advise the commander, MIXH , 
and contingency units of individuals and organizations which could 
cause disorders beyond the capability of civil authorities to control. 
I bis can be ^accomplished only through the maintenance, of timely and 
accurate information on prominent dissident individuals and groups." 
( '<) utifer'm telH (fence finchfxix hra n eh 

'V\w task of the two primary collection agencies— -TSAINTC and 
n)XAKC--v,-us to report aud'store as much raw data as they could. 
Speed and volume were the criteria by which their performances were 
evaluated, '.rims, where they could afford it, they turned to computers. 
The Counterintelligence, Analysis Branch ((.TAB), as has earlier been 
desenbed, was a different typo of agencv. Its primary mission was to 
produce, analyses in the form of estimates, studies, briefings, talking 
papers, fact sheets, and ''black book items" for the Pentagon's chief 
military and civilian officials. During the fall of 1<)(>7, consultants 
ii'om the. Besoareh Analysis Corporation recommended that (TAB 
undertake, an ambitions computer operation which fhev contended 
would predict when and how manv troops would be needed to put down 
riots m various cities. The, proposal was rejected. Former analysts 
attribute the rejection to two factors: (1) an' nnwiflino-ness to accept 
the information loss that occurs when lengthy reports was compressed 
and I ranslafed info binary categories; and (2) the existence of a micro- 
bial arehiveat ("TAB which had proven adequate to the, task of stor- 
ing counter-intelligence information from overseas and was felt to be 
adequate, for domestic purposes as well. Knowledge that computeriza- 
tion was going on elsewhere in the military and (hat (TAB oimht 
not, needlessly duplicate the, efforts of others also niav have influenced 
the decision. 

CI A B diil, however, computerize its index to the microfilm archives 
which had been enlarged as early as 11)61 to include domestic intelli- 
gence records. According to former analysts, the domestic portion of 
the index was a print-out a foot-and-a-half to two-feet thick. This 
iiioex contained entries identifying reports on organizations and in- 
dividuals. There were, also index references to reports on specific, topi- 
cal o\ents such as riots, demonstrations, and elections. 

'Fhe index was assembled by an alphabetical ordering of individuals 
and organizations. These entries contained a number of descriptive 
categories, some of which are listed below: 
lasting for an individual: 
Nnmo 
Alias 
Sex 

I tote of Birth 
Numerical code for: 

r^m,'' ii5 , at - , ?" iU affiliations (e.g. N3ICEWV. Arm v. etc.) 
T o ««^ 1 A? 0l " sy (wmm'misb nou-commuuist, etc. » 
vocation (hemisphere, country, state, etc.) 
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Listing for an organization : 

Name 

Code number for : 

Political ideology 

Location 
Incidents involved in 
Information oil : 

Leadership 

Membership 

Plans 

Finances 

Literature 

Tactics 

Affiliations with other groups 
Beside each item of information on the print-out was a citation to 
the reel -and frame of microfilm on which the original report was 
reproduced. For example, a typical index entry might read in part: 
"DKLLINGER, DAVID, . . . CHICAGO CONSPIRACY TRIAL 
845/332. . . ." To view the original report the analyst would go to the 
correct tray of microfilm, select reel 845, put it in the miereJilm 
reader/printer, and crank to frame 332. To get a permanent copy, 
he would press a button and the machine would produce a copy of 
the report. 

The coding of the reports was facilitated by the use of a specially 
abridged version of a standard Intelligence Subject Code. Tetter codes 
were, used to identify individuals and organizations by location; nu- 
merical codes to identify them bv status and beliefs. For example, 
"IIUSX" indicated "Western hemisphere, United States." "IIUS- 
ANY" represented a soldier in New York state. 

Additional codes identified individuals by their profession, mili- 
tary service, rank, and political affiliation. For example, the prefix 
"134" meant "non-Communist," while "I3.V meant "Communist." The 
suffix 295 indicated an individual as opposed to an organization; 701), 
an anti-war group. 134.799, therefore, denoted a non-Communist anti- 
war group, By the same token, the. number 13I..295 indicated a non- 
Communist individual, and 135.295, a "Communist." Thus, by mis- 
takenly coding a "5" instead of a "4" in a (i-tligit number, an American 
citizen might," be falsely branded by his government as a Communist. 
No effort was made to keep records on law-abiding citizens separate 
from those on foreign spies. "Dissidents" and "subversives" wei'e 
mixed together indiscriminately, and the analysts were given broad 
discretion to decide, who belonged in what category. Ralph Stein, a 
former CTAB analyst, testified: 81 

* * * While no problem ever existed with a self-proclaimed Communist, the 
individual analyst would have to choose a designation arbitrarily in many doubt- 
ful casts or where identifying information was lacking. The result? Man? per- 
sons who are not Communists are listed so in CIAB's data bank. 

At the time of my departure from CIAB * * * fmlany of the individuals listed 
were students who merely participated in a meeting or rally sponsored by an 
organization under surveillance. 

To illustrate, the kind of reports stored in CIAB's archives, Stein 
cited several hundred FBI background investigations of young people 
arrested for misdemeanors during the October 1%7 inarch on the 

Pentagon. "These reports not only listed the details of the offense, but 

si Ilwtrihss, p. 2<;n. 
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also revealed the individual's background, education, schooling, mem- 
bership in groups, associations, travels, and often contained informa- 
tion on other members of the subject's family as well. 

Among the better known persons listed m CIAB s tiles, lie sain, 
were: 8:i 

Gas Hall 

Conrad Lynn 

George Lincoln Rockwell 

lSornadino Darn 

Rear Adm. Arnold B. True, USN, Ret. 

Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester. USA, Ret. 

Brig. Gem Herbert lloldridge, USA, Ret. 

Maj. Gen. Edwin Walker, USA, Ret. 

Rev. Ralph David Abernafhy 

Rev. Jesse Jackson 

llosea Williams 

William Fanntroy 

Rufus Mayttold 

Jerry Rubin 

Dr. Benjamin Spook 

Rev. William S. Coffin 

Kev. James Groppi 

A. J. Muste 



Dr. Martin Luther King 

II. Rap Brown 

Whitney Young 

Julius liobson, Sr. 

Herbert Apflieker 

Bet fina Aptheker Kurzweil 

Albert Cleage 

Slokely Carmiehael 

David Pelihiger 

.\liliie Hoffman 

Thomas Hay den 

Ronnie Davis 

Cora Weiss 

Dagmar Wilson 

Joan Baez 

Arlo Gunihrie 

Julian Bond 

Ario Tahun 



Organizations, Stein recalled, included : 



RiS A™'4n Nazi Uarty (later National Socialist White People's Party) 

Xalional Renaissauee Party 

Ku Klux Kin a 

United Klaus of America 

John Mrrh Society 

The Miniiiomen 

Ntnnerous nnti-semiiic groups 
Left-wing and Anti-war: 

Workers World Party 

Comniunist Party, USA 

Communist Party, Marxist-Leninist 

Socialist Workers Party 

Progressive Laiior Party 

Students for a Democratic Society 

Soutiiern Students Organizing Committee 

Hpartacist League 

Young Soeiiilist Alliance . 

National Mobilization Committee to End the War m Vietnam 

SANK Student Mobilization to End the War m \ letimm 

Fifili Avenue Vietnam Peace Parade Committee 

Business Executives Move to End the War in Vietnam 

Clergy and Laymen Concerned About the War 

National Lawyers Guild 

Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 

The Resistance 

'I'h, l;,,.,.|n!:.Mi:if.'. r.,.niiigi'iil 

Yiddisher Kultur Pnrhaiid 

National Conference for New Politics 

Women's Strike for Peace 

Women's International League for Peace and Freedom 

Peace and Freedom Party 

Urban League 

Youth International Party 
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Congress of Kaeial Equnlily 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

Student. Non-Violent, Coordiniiliiitt - Committee 

Itevohttionsir.v Action Movement 

Southern Christian Leiider.sliip Conference 

_ Stein further testified that "A few of the --roups did sponsor activi- 
ties designed to hamper the Army in the accomplishment of its lawful 
mission . . . fbut] most of the information collected . . . was not of anv 
vahie in determining- the possibility of civil disturbances. . . ." "' I fe 
emphasized that "the Army collected and received in formation on 
many purely local groups which engaged out ire] v in constitutionally 
protected activity. Examples included black groups devoted solelv to 
securing- better housing, vigil groups in New England which met regu- 
larly to light candles and pray for peace, and'stndeiit organizations 

interested in increasing the relevancy of their education Financial 

information. sexual activities (especially illicit or unconventional ), 
personal beliefs and associations were all reported in great detail." Mi 
According to Stein, "approximately KO percent of the. classified in- 
formation received by CIAB came from the FBI, Diu-iny ,„y period 
of service, the FBI obviously made no attempt to screen reports for 
relevance to the Army mission and so (d AH dailv received veritable 
flood of information, the major pail of which related to totally civilian 
political activities in which the Army should have no interest."" 7 

Another major source of reports was the Intelligence Command. ; it 
often seemed to us." he recalled, ". . . that virtually every public pro- 
test meeting was monitored bv Army aaents. with tiie 'results benm 
lonvarded to Washington through Baltimore." ys h 

The, Subcommittee lias not been able to ascertain the number of in- 
dividuals or organizations listed in CIABs microfilm archive. How- 
ever, if the computer index to its domestic intelligence records was 
a fooCand-a-ha If thick and a normal computer print-out. contains ap- 
proximately 400 pages to the inch, it probably contained upwards of 
(,-200 pages (400 x IK). Assuming that each paire described only six- 
organizations or individuals (the Biographic Data File at Fort I'lohn 
bird contained ten), the index could have listed data references for 
PbdOO individuals or organizations (7:200 x (>). Thus even if we <>-rant 
that some entries may have pertained to the same subieet, we. question 
the persuasiveness of Under Secretary Deal's assurance of March ^). 
1!M», that (TAB did "not collate information on a broad basis and only 
has information needed to answer specific questions of concern to the 
Department of the Army." s: ' 

r..V. Strike Oowmatul 

Tn addition to the Army computer centers, two joint Annv-Vir 
force ( ommands maintained domestic intelligence file-- One of Cese 
commands was the US. Strike Comnnmd. 

The FS. Strike Command (ESSTRIOOM) was established in lmll 
to furnish rapidly deployable, combat-readv forces in an emer<>-e.iev 
situation anywhere within the United States or overseas. This^ joint 
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Army-Air Force, command is headquartered at MacPill Air Force 
Ihise and is commanded by an Army general. To facilitate Army co- 
operation in emergencies, this general is also the head of COXARC. 

During the late iiXiOs, FSSTEICOM's mission to train quick reac- 
tion forces was expanded to include efforts to assure the rapid deploy- 
ment of riot-trained soldiers in times of civil disorder. To aid this 
effort and insure military security, FSSTRICOM's Director of In- 
telligence began to develop bis own computerized files on civilian 
political activity. 

As was the case at Ft. Ilolabird. Ft. Monroe and Ft. flood, the 
MaeDill computer operation was undertaken in late 1!)C>7 and early 
IOCS without, civilian authorization of any kind. The primary sources 
of information for the hank were the F.S. Army Area Monthly In- 
telligence Summaries, OSI Significant Counterintelligence Briefs and 
FBI Publications. At least two files were developed: a Counterintel- 
ligence Personality File and a Counterintelligence Publications File. 
Whether ESS'ITIICOM also maintained an incident data file is not 
known. Print-outs for the two liles were sent to the Defense Intelligence 
Agency ami the CI AB in Washington as early as April a>, IWs, but 
the. only portion of the files made available to the Subcommittee was 
a one-page, excerpt from the Personality File. 

The content of this print-out indicates that STRIOOM's computer 
was used simply to list, items of interest. The absence of special code 
numbers indicates that this file did not serve as an index to other 
files, although this print-out from the Personality File may represent 
only an earl v format. Reports cited dated back to early ' !H>7. thus pre- 
dating even the riots of 1SN)7 which spurred COXES intelligence work. 
These, dates indicate that the Strike Command computer was one of the 
earliest, in operation. 

Source, designations on the print-out furnished to the Subcommittee 
also revealed that the Strike Command computer was on a national 
linkage. One such designation, ''TWX 1st ESA,'" indicated that the 
report, was received by teletype from First Army Headquarters at Fort 
Meade, Maryland. It seems, therefore, that Strike Command was 
linked to certain, if not all, of the continental armies by a teletype 
network similar to that which joined the components of Army Intel- 
ligence, Command. If this inference is correct, the Army operated not 
one. but two infernal security wire services in the, late 10(>0s. 

Directorate for Civil Disturbance Planning and Ope tat ion* 
_ At no time during the first months of the, Subcommittee investiga- 
tion did either the Army or the Department of Defense ever acknowb 
edge that, a computer on eieilian political activity existed within the 
Pentagon's domestic war room. Although copies of its print-out were 
distributed regularly to the Under Secretary of the Army, the Chief 
of Staff', the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, the Air Force, 
Xavy. and Marines, the first disclosure of its existence was nor made 
until July \. 1D71, when the New York Time* published a story about 
its inaccuracies. 80 

On the basis of an unclassified print-out later furnished to the Sub- 
committee, it is clear that the DC-DP O regularly published a compu- 
feri zed sur vey of recent and expected political protests that included: 

Computer Erred .111 War Protests.' 
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A. The specific location of the activity or event. 

B. The sponsors (organization and leaders) and number of partici- 
pants, if known. 

C. .Narrative remarks describing- what transpired (or was expected 
to transpire). 

D. Date of report, source and (sometimes) an evaluation code. 
The exact title of this computerized report was "Civil Disturbance 
Anticipated Activities or Events." The issue of October 15, H)('»i), 
for example, was 31 pages long. As the following excerpts show, no 
demonstration was too peaceful or otherwise law-abiding to be 
included : 



* 



* 



A. Nationwide, B. Student Mobilization Committee of Georgia State Univer- 
sity. Atlanta, Georgia — Nit Pens link C. Attempt to Impose Moratorium on 
'.Business as Usual.' I). Usainte SK 111-9267-259 

* * * * * * * 

A. Countrywide. B. Law Students Unk Nit Pers 0. litmiianl Davis. Chicago 
Trial Defendant, said that on Oct 25 law students throughout the country 
would be encouraged to walk out of classes. I). FBI Reports 08 1227 Oct 0!) 

* * ;]: :JJ Jj: * sfc 

A, Political Participants in 15 Oct Moratorium. Francis W. Sergent MA 
Coventor and Kenneth M. Curtis Governor of ME Senators Kennedy and Mc- 
Govern of MA C. Favorable Comments from the Political Sphere Continue. The 
Boston and Cambridge MA City Councils Pass Resolutions in Support. Senators 
Kennedy and McGovern will speak on the subject in Boston. A Bipartisan 
Group of !> Senators and Congressmen have endorsed the VM1). D. 10 Oct lib 
ACHFC1PC 

* I'fJ * % * if* * 

What other computer operations, if any, were run by the DCDPO 
(or the Directorate of Military Support as it is now called) is not 
known to the Subcommittee; the print-out does not cross-reference 
other files on incidents and activities. On the other hand, the "essen- 
tial elements of information" listed in early 19(59 by the Directorate 
as information to be obtained in the course of its intelligence-gather- 
ing included the following comprehensive guidelines:" 1 

(1) What are the plans, operations, deployment, tactics, techniques, and capa- 
bilities of individuals, groups, or organizations whose efforts are to create civil 
disturbances? 

* * * * * * * 

(3) What are the reactions of minority jt roups and dissident elements to the 
effects of changes in Federal, state or municipal laws, court decisions, referen- 
dum*, amendments, executive orders, or other directives? 

(4) What is the composition of the dissident force, e.g. youth, adult, mixed. 
unemployed laborers, minority group? 

(•">) What primary organizations are connected with the disturbance in sup- 
port, sympathy, or participation roles? 

(Co Who are the disturbance leaders of national/local influence and to what 
degree are they involved in planning, publicizing, organizing or directing? 

* * * # * * * 

(■S) Where are the dissident, forces billeted and assembled? 

(!.)) What are the targets and objectives of the dissident forces? 

*• ****** 

(.11) What weapons/explosives does the dissident force have? Is there an 
organized sniper element? 

(12) What communications equipment does the opposing force have? 



'" l)CP!'(l •Tssentiii] Elements of Information," Ca. January 10(59. Xerox in Subcom- 
mittee tiles'. 
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Although no evidence of other data collections has been received bv 
the, Subcommittee, the breadth of inquiry called for in these general 
guidelines of the DCDPO indicates that" other collections pertaining 
to individuals and organizations may well have been maintained on 
Pentagon computers. 

Comparison of the data, banks and the question of control 

In addition to an internal, textual examination of each of the data 
banks, the Subcommittee also compared a number of them. This com- 
parison shed some light, on the question of control, on the efficiency of 
the Army intelligence effort, on its value, and on the argumciitsVd- 
vanced on behalf of the Army's need for this kind of intelligence 
operation. 

_ The absence of effective, civilian control has already been estab- 
lished. By their own admissions, the responsible* appointees of the 
Johnson and Nixon administrations were not fully aware of the scope 
of the intelligence operations being conducted, atid to the extent that 
thc_y were aware, were either unable or unwilling to bring it under 
civilian control. 

On the other hand, both Army General Counsel Jordan and Under 
Secretary Beal have asserted the existence, of close military super- 
vision by the Intelligence Command and C.IA.B through flic Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence. But even control by military officials 
at the upper echelons remain in doubt due iaro-ely* to the refusal of 
these military commanders to testify before the subcommittee."' 1 The 
Army and Defense Department wvrv quite candid in admitting that, 
the discovery of these operations in April 1970 came as a complete, 
surmise even to the responsible military commanders. 

The preponderance of the evidence received by the Subcommittee 
suggests that there was in fact little control front the, upper military 
echelons and that local units had substantial autonomy as regards their 
intelligence gathering. This conclusion is borne, out bv the printouts 
themselves. Presumably, if there were control from the upper eche- 
lons, the data bank print-outs would reflect similar patterns, contents, 
and formats. But a comparison shows little similarity. The Subcom- 
mittee selected sixty active, easily recognized names from the CIAB 
Compendium. Only 34 of these appeared in the Fort Holabird 
(USAINTC) print-out and onlv 27 in the Fort Monroe. (OONABC) 
print-out. A similar selection of' 100 names from the OONAKC print- 
out resulted in only 22 of these found in the USAINTC print-out. 
rho wmt-onts also demonstrate, that no standard format was fol- 
lowed. The information collected on individuals and organizations 
varied, not only in the detail to which it was collected, but also in the 
manner it was recorded. 

( Thus it appears that each data bank grew independently with no 
'close supervision*' from a central authority on what to 'collect or 
store. _ Moreover, it is evident that none of the agencies paid any 
attention to the publications or holdings of the others in deciding 
whv or what should be data banked. 

The fact that each of the intelligence systems operated by the 
various un its of the Army developed independently of each 'other 
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is also significant because i( demonstrates that the value to the Army 
of this intelligence, in a practical or functional sense, could not hare 
been great. If these operations had been expected to be of any real 
value in civil disturbance operations, one could expect (he use of a 
uniform format which would he "deei ferable'* by any field commander, 
regardless of the source of (be information. One might also have ex- 
pected a standardized procedure for exchange of information by all 
rhe collect ing elements, and measures to reduce duplicative intelligence 
gathering. If it was indeed useful for prediction, for operations, for 
planning or the like, then why did each intelligence system operate 
in such a parochial manner ( 

This discussion does not suggest that if would have been better if 
the various infetlio-onoe and surveillance programs of the Armv had 
been coordinated. Quite the contrary, the dangers to individual pri- 
vacy and tiie threat to constitutional rights would have been all the 
mor<> acute. All that this evidence shows is that surveillance as it was 
conducted was not useful in terms of operational needs. 

The motivating factor for this disjointed, uncoordinated picture 
of disparate enters independently collecting intelligence seems to 
have been collection, pure and simple. Little thought was given to pro- 
cedures or usefulness. The only purpose for these intelligence, systems 
was to collect as much information about as many groups and indi- 
viduals as possible. The use to which the information would be put 
was vague; the objectives of the program, ambiguous. 

It is clear that these, data compilations were, largely unknown or 
ignored by higher officials, both military and civilian. They were 
stirred neither by the incredible waste and lack of efficiency which 
marked the data collections, nor by the realization that these domestic 
intelligence operations might have constituted an intrusion upon civil- 
ians' privacy and rights of expression. 

TI1K DKCISIOX TO <TT HACK 

So far as the Subcommittee has been able to determine, the first at- 
tempt by a ro-'ponsihle oflicial to limit the Army's surveillance of 
civilians occurred early in lufii). The oflicial was David E. McGiffert, 
then outgoing Under Secretary of the Army, fn conversations with 
newsmen, he recalled two occurrences that moved him to act. First 
was a flood of Army intelligence reports he received describing minor 
labor disputes, prison riots, and similar events of no concern to him 
as civil disturbance action oflicer for the Department of Defense. 
Second was the Justice Department's request to the Army in the 
weeks followin" the Chicago convention in 1068 to borrow the 1 1 *>tli 
MI Group's videotape interviews with radicals for presentation to 
Ihe "'rand jury Unit later indicted the. "Chicago Fight." Apparently. 
McGilfct was unaware of the existence of the videotaoe until the 
Justice Department request was received. Upon receipt of the request. 
an investigation was ordered, the results of which prompted Under 
Secretary McGill'ort to issue a memorandum delining the Army's intel 
ligence needs. 

The Mcft'iffcrt itwiuofomhuu 

The memorandum, addressed to the Vice Chief of Staff and dated 
February ~>, 196!), was entitled "'Army Intelligence Mission and Re- 
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quiremenfs Related to Civil Disturbances.""'- In it, McGiffert out- 
lined his definition of the Aruiv's legitimate civil disturbance intel- 
ligence needs and what be wished done to keep efforts to satisfy those 
needs within proper bounds. 

The Under Secretary's main concern was that CONCS intelligence 
operations "could result in a diffusion of our limited manpower 
and in a serious concern about military intelligence generally." As he 
saw if, civil disturbance intelligence was needed only: 

(1) To identify locutions (generally large metropolitan areas) with respect 
io whirl) fairly detailed planning efforts for potential troop commitments need 
lo l>e undertaken: and to develop the data necessary for such planning. 

(I'l To determine when to take certain steps — such as altering alert posture. 
redistributing airlift assets, nnd pre)>ositioning troops-— relating to possible em- 
ployment of iietive armed forces in these areas. 

rip To make available to Task Force Commanders actually committed to sncli 
areas sufficient information about those personalities, organizations and move- 
ments in the community which will likely have :i hearing on the nature, inten- 
sity and duration of a disturbance. 

While, conceding that "f i ]t is useful for the Task Force Commander 
to have available to him some informal ion on personalities, organiza- 
tions and movements * * *"' he concluded that "much * * * is of 
marginal value * * *" and that "adequate information can be devel- 
oped by relying on liaison activities with local, state and Federal civil 
police, and law enforcement authorities nnd the state National Guard." 
To emphasize this point, he rewrote the Army's "mission statement" 
for civil disturbance intelligence activities to stress reconnaissance, 
early warniue, and "timely combat intelligence" once a disorder was 
under way. His definition eliminated all reference to any need for 
information on individuals or organizations. 

To curb such embarrassing operations as the "Mid-West Video 
Associates" interviews discussed above, p. -IK, the Under Secretary 
directed: "pjn ihe collection of information. Army intel licence will 
rely primarily on liaison * * *" and "fcjovert and clandestine collec- 
tion operations are prohibited unless in accordance with All ?>S1-11."> 
[the Delineations Agreement of 11)40], approved by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and approved in advance in each specific case by 
the Under Secretary of the Armv." To assure that his successor would 
know more about the sources of Army intelligence reports than he did. 
McGiffert directed the preparation of quarterly summaries deseribmo- 
the kinds of information which had been collected on "incidents, indi- 
viduals, organizations, nnd movements which appear to affect the 
probability of civil disturbances occurring.'' 

In addition, McGiffert asked the Army General Counsel (who was 
to be retained bv the incoming administration) to explore ways fo 
shift responsibility for the civil disturbance intelligence collection 
effort- to the Department of Justice. Observing that "| t]he various anti- 
war activities appear to be. receiving considerable intelligence effort." 
McGiffert also asked the General Counsel to confer with the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence, and to draw up a more precise set of 
guidelines. While "fajtfention to potential subversion of military per- 
sonnel's clearly necessary." he wrote. "* * * clandestine and covert 
activities should be carefully controlled and limited, especially where 
nonin dititry personnel are involved." 

>■■■ [Icnrin:^. p. 1139. 
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This plan represents the agreement reached in 1909 between the 
Departments of Defense and Justice in regard to the responsibilities 
of each department in connection with civil disturbances. .Among other 
matters, it also defines the intelligence responsibilities of the two de- 
partments. Despite repeated requests, the Department of Defense 
steadfastly refused to make a copy of the plan available, to the Sub- 
committee. However, the Subcommittee obtained information about 
the negotiations between the Justice Department and the Army suf- 
ficient to enable it to reconstruct the positions that the two Depart- 
ments, and the sub-offices within, took on the issue of intelligence col- 
lection. In striking contrast to the Defense Department's seeretiveness, 
an unclassified copy of the plan itself was delivered by the Justice 
Department in response to the Subcommittee's general inquiry into 
data systems. While the Defense Department treated the plan as 
though' it bore the highest security classification, it was never officially 
classified. 

Both departments alluded in the hearings and in discussions with 
Subcommittee members and staff to the initial effort by the Army 
in this period of negotiations to have the Justice Department assume 
more, if not all, of the intelligence ooerations surrounding civil dis- 
turbances. In particular, the Armv General Counsel Robert Jordan 
attempted to persuade Richard G. Kleindienst, then Deputy Attorney 
General, that the Justice Department should take over the collection 
of civil disturbance intelligence. During the negotiations, the, Army 
sought an explicit statement of the responsibility of the FBI as the 
primary intelligence collection agency, a role consonant with that 
assigned by the Delimitations Agreement of President Roosevelt. The 
Justice Department, however, resisted such an explicit declaration. The. 
final result was a document which, at the Army's insistence, deleted 
all references to the Army's Intelligence Command, and was silent on 
who would be responsible" for intelligence. The Attorney General was 
given the responsibility for HV-perrinion of the collection of civil dis- 
turbance intelligence, and the IDID in the Justice Department was to 
be, the repository and analytical center for the information prior to 
its dissemination to the Defense Department, the Attorney General 
and the White, House. 

The civilian Inierdivisional Intelligence Unit, and not the, military's 
CIAB, became, the government's chief analysis unit. About the. same 
time, the Justice Department created the Inter-Departmental Intelli- 
gence Evaluation Committee and invited the Anny General Counsel 
to serve on it. The. question of who would be responsible for the actual 
collection of intelligence was left to future negotiations. The final 
memorandum, fully titled "Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil 
Disturbances,'" and sent, to the President on April 1, 1969, was con- 
sequently vague on this point : "Under the supervision of the Attorney 
General, raw intelligence data pertaining to civil disturbances wilj 
be, required from such sources of the, government as may be available."' 
The continued operation of Army domestic surveillance, while not 
positively authorized, was at the least implicit. 

While/ the. senior civilian representatives of the Army were engaged 
in this unsuccessful attempt to divest themselves of intelligence re- 
sponsibilities, the, military intelligence officers were persistent in their 
efforts to retain their prerogatives. 
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The Ileal Mcmoramhan 

On March 5, 1969. the Vice Chief of Staff, Gen. Bruce Palmer, 
Jr., wrote to Thaddens II. Deal, the new Under Secretary, urging 
that MeGiffert's recommendations not Ikj implemented until such 
time as the civilian agencies were ready and able to fulfill the Army's 
domestic intelligence requests." 4 He stressed the inadequacies of the, 
Justice Department intelligence resources and their inability or un- 
willingness to collect, that information thought essential for the mili- 
tary's role in civil disturbance operations. Map Gen. Wesley M. 
Franklin, the Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, voiced 
similar objections to\vhat he felt was a reduced role for the Army out- 
lined in an early draft of the Interdepartmental Action Plan, 'i hiless 
the Army is clearly a full-fledged intelligence partner of the DOJ/FBI 
in the receipt and evaluation of collected raw data on a timely basis (or 
is permitted the, freedom of collection on its own behalf) , there will not 
be an adequate intelligence basis on which to base military plans." '■'•■ 

On April 24, 1969, Under Secretary Beal qualified the. MeGiil'ort 
memorandum with a memorandum of his own to the Vice, Chief of 
Staff. Having failed to shift the collection of civil disturbance intel- 
ligence to the Department of Justice, he found it necessary to equivo- 
cate, about the, Army's role. lie began by afiinning "the jreneral ap- 
proach of Mr. McGiil'erf's meinoraudimi to be sound,'' but, directed that 
"[f]ull implementation . . . be delayed for the time being until I have 
had the opportunity to study if in greater detail." He appealed to the 
General Staff to "explore every possibility within the Department, of 
the. Army for reducing our civil disturbance intelligence collection and 
production efforts'' but assured thorn that "the mandatory effect of the 
| McGiii'erf] memorandum is suspended. * * *" 

To encourage, voluntary action, he reaffirmed bis predecessor's di- 
rective but softened some, of its requirements. Tims, while leaving ex- 
isting operations largely alone, be asked "to be advised before any new. 
signi (leant civil disturbance, intelligence, collection projects or research- 
evaluation projects of general application am undertaken."' He con- 
tinued limits which MoGilFort had placed on the dissemination of 
Army intelligence reports, but granted the Vice Chief and his delegates 
the .authority to determine what information should be distributed 
widely because, of its "general applicability." He, supported the prac- 
tice of distributing civil disturbance intelligence reports, like the 
CIAB Compendium, throughout the armed forces, flic. Department of 
Justice, FBI, CIA, Secret Service, and Department of State, but 
asked that they not be distributed further without, his permission. 
Similarly, he retained the requirement, that covert operations have his 
approval, but granted the Vice Chief of Staff authority to initiate them 
in emergency situations should the Under Secretary, the General Coun- 
sel, or Ids deputy not be available to grant permission. In addition, 
Beal narrowed MeGiffert's request for quarterly reports to "collec- 
tion activities involving interviews with civilian dissident individuals, 
groups or movements and/or direct observation of civilian dissident in- 
dividuals, groups or movements: demonstrations, rallies, or meetings; 
and threatened or actual civil disturbances. * * *" 

In el Feet, the short-lived effort by the Army Secretary's office, 
through Mr. Jordan and Mr. McGiffeVt, to eliminate or reduce, or at 

« Letter on ftp with subcommittee. 
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least effectively control, Ann)' intelligence operations by-smddarge 
failed. Faced with the reluctance of the, Justice Department to ;is- 
smne. responsibility for intelligence, collection and the- opposition of 
Army intelligence to relinquish it, Mr, Heal, new in his post , effeeti vcl v 
mdlified the McGiffert memo. Henceforth, the Army continued with 
little opposition or civilian control until the operations became pub- 
lic in January 1970. The implementing collection plan issued by the 
Intelligence Command on April. 28, 1909, the day before the Beal 
memo, is a graphic il lustration of this failure. 

This does not mean, however, there there was no formal reaction 
within the Army to the Beal memo, even though there had been little 
substantive change in the surveillance program. On May 28, ]!)(}!), 
the Assistant Chief of Staff wrote to the Commanding General of 
the Intelligence Command to remind him that (1) the. Intelligence 
Command should not undertake any substantial analytical efforts, 
such as its huge SDH study, on its own, (2) that overall collection 
should be kept to the absolute minimum, and that (3) the bulk of 
the collection effort should be by liaison with civilian authorities."" 

On July 1, li)CJ), Brig. Gen. Blakcfield. ThSAlNTC commander, re- 
plied that his- command was acting in compliance with the Heal memo- 
randum, and reminded the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence 
that most "overt agent operations'" were 1 conducted in response to re- 
quests by the Department of the Army for information that could 
not be obtained by liaison, lie said nothing about the fart that his 
command had issued its new and albeiieompassing collection plan on 
April ii:{, l!)(i!>. while the more stringent .McGiffert memo was still in 
effect. Nor did he mention that the new collection plan failed to inform 
agents in the Held that (under both (lie Mc( Jitf'ert and Beal memo- 
randa (authority for all covert operations would have to come from 
the Army Secretariat, and not some military commander. 

In answer to the ACS IV reminder that the Intelligence Command 
should not, undertake, any more analytical projects like its SDS study, 
(Jen. Blakcfield assorted his comander's prerogative to produce 
intelligence, studies for the internal use of his own command. In 
effect, then, (lie follow -up remonst ranee to the Beal memorandum. 
directed to Intelligence Command, produced a respons" that it was 
acting in accordance, with the. Beal memorandum, and no changes 
in its normal opera! ions were required or would be undertaken. 

Siii'rr'tlhniri after the JVtl't Direct! re* 

The failure of the Secretary's office !o achieve a voluntary reduction 
of military surveillance was illustrated in testimony before the Sub- 
committee about the. nature of the operations conducted in the held 
after those, directives had been promulgated. In Colorado Springs. 
Colo., agents from the oth ill Detachment continued to infiltrate the 
local peace movement, a coalition of church youth groups, and meet- 
ings of the local poverty board. The first quarterly summary issued 
April in, 106!), showed that fully one-third of the Intelligence Com- 
mands spot reports were based on "agent observation." " 7 Throughout 
UN)!), the Command produced an average of 1,200 spot reports a 
month. i,s 
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It may be that the McGiffert-Boal efforts to restrain covert opera- 
tions were not communicated to field units, or that their substance 
was distorted m the transmission. Thomas FilkiiH, a witness for 
the government in the case of ACLV v. LomU h-tified that no 
imi aT. 1 P" lng C(m ' , ' t "lotions was received at Region I of the 
lbnli All (mmp prior to June 1P70. He added that, while his Special 
Operations unit had been ordered to cease its observations of lawful 
demonstrations in early 1<W><). the COATS Intelligence Section was 
not^so ordered until a year later."" 

Filially, any pretense of limiting the surveillance was abandoned 
(luring t he, October and November anti-war moratoriums, when Vrmv 
agents took to the streets and campuses across the nation to report 
on marches, rallies, and prayer vigils. Only when the surveillance was 
brought into the, open in January IS/70 and subjected to widespread 
criticism m the press and in Congress were (he ArmCs civilian oilicia^ 
able to impose effective restraints. 

tub xkw mimrnvus 

Intelligence agents, left with onlv ambijmom, ami ,-anh uhtim- 
directives, in the torn, of high level memoranda, continued their 
domestic activities into 1970. 

In January H>7<> public attention was drawn to these activities for 
the first tune in a Wmhi,„jtoi,. Month!,/ arti.de end led' "COX I 'X 
intelligence: The Army Watches Civilian Politic.." \u .,,,'u, ' 

ormer mtelbgence captain Christopher II. Bvle, described the Aran's 
domestic artmties ... vivid detail, provoking' widespread protects 
in botn the press and Congress. Inquiries to the Armv came from 
numerous senators and congressmen. Reporters from across the conn 
try began digging into what the ArnivV agents had bee»i doiim' 

I nder tins mounting public pressure, the Army beaan to curb it< 
domestic intelligence activities. " ' 

The March G. 1H70. compute, Umk—Ww lirst step i;, the \rmv*s 
eflort to br.ng its intelligence operathms into line with its ci',,1 «|V 
tin- banco mtebigeuce misson was a memorandum from the Xcc-etarv 
of the A rnrv Ma nicy lb Kesor to t he ( Tief of Staff dated Ma rch m I !)To 
and entit ed : "Bestnctions on Intelligence Operations Involving 
Omhan Activities." It. ordered: ' *- 

"lie . . hUylliKcncc data |,.. lllk opera (ions r H ;l ii„„. (o ( . iril «|; <ur , , 

other activilies i,ivolvi„ K chimin* not ulliliale.l will, I | i( . ! M ,. f| „ !! , ■ 
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coiiimitlocs of Congress, ••-lnumi 

In order to insure (lwr no Army element in (he mild SlrC-v u emhil-u.,- 
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OM S. Alaska .,..(1 Hmvaii. ,]„« to the installation level to re, /, r v , ,|, . • 

their command lias any form of computerized .lata hanks n-ierhm to 

mi .ution.s . . it u command lui.s such h data hank, the APa iriak sluml.l 
______ luousaiuis, computer imffxes to manual files, or cone 
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putcrized data banks of joint commands, such as the DCDPO and the 
U.S. Strike Command. Indeed, while interested members of Congress 
received a copy of Secretary Resor's memorandum on March 20, all 
major coimnands received a classified directive from the Adjutant 
General, dated April 1, specifically declaring that "[n Jon-computer- 
ized data holdings related to civil disturbance or other activities in- 
volving civilians not affiliated with the Department of Defense within 
CONUS, Alaska, and Hawaii do not fall within the terms of this direc- 
tive." Moreover, the classified directive cautioned that the computer 
ban was "not intended to restrict normal counterintelligence files con- 
cerned with threats to the security of the Army, its materiel, or instal- 
lations." Since the term "normal counterintelligence files" was not 
defined, the confidential memorandum left the door open for intelli- 
gence units to keep computerized files on the lawful political activi- 
ties of soldiers and civilians, so long as these files could be justified in 
terms of monitoring threats to the military. The order also did nothing 
to redefine, much less terminate, the surveillance and collection activi- 
ties of the Army. It was directed solely at the means of storing the 
information — computers. Nonetheless, the Resor memorandum was a 
start. 

The Jwne 9. 1070 Lynch letter. — Still, despite the Resor memoran- 
dum and public assurances given both to congressional representatives 
and the press, public pressure continued. By late May, 1970, the_ deci- 
sion was made to end the Army's role in the routine collection of civil 
disturbance intelligence. To accomplish this, the first comprehensive 
directive regulating the "Collection, Reporting, Processing, and Stor- 
age of Civil Disturbance Intelligence"' was issued on June 9, 11)70, over 
the signature of Col. Robert. E. Lynch, Acting Adjutant General. It, 
too. was full of loopholes. 

"Henceforth," the letter said, "Army intelligence resources will not 
be used for collection of civil disturbance information until the Direc- 
tor for Civil Disturbance Planning and Operations . . . has made a 
determination that there is a distinct threat of civil disturbance 
beyond the capability of local and state authorities to control." How- 
ever, a "civil disturbance" was vaguely defined as any "situation in 
which a civil jurisdiction is required to apply a greater than usual 
degree of police enforcement in order to insure the maintenance of law 
and order." 

"Covert operations," it continued, "will not he used to obtain civil 
disturbance information on individuals or organizations without the 
concurrence of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the specific ap- 
proval of each operation by the Under Secretary of the Army." What 
constituted a "covert operation," however, was not spelled out. 

Other provisions declared that "Army elements will maintain the 
capability of reporting civil disturbance information," and "will be 
prepared' to store civil disturbance information during a period in 
which there is a distinct threat of, or an actual, civil disturbance . . ." 
Unfortunately, no criteria, such as a governor's request for troops, were 
set forth to guide the DCDPO in determining when a "distinct threat" 
might exist. 

The ban on computerized civil disturbance data banks was reiter- 
ated, but the disposition of photographic collections, microfilm 
archives, dossiers, and card files remained in doubt. The letter stated, 
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however, "Army elements"' should be, prepared ". . . on order ... to 
destroy accumulated files or forward them . . . for release to the 
Department of Justice." 

Finally, the letter concluded with an "escape clause," similar to- 
that stated in Resor's March 6 letter: "Collection requirements related 
to direct threats to Army personnel, installations, or material are not 
affected by this letter." 

The Lynch letter must be read not as eliminating military surveil- 
lance, or even reducing it, but rather as an effort to bring operations 
under control of higher Army authority. Thus, an order from the 
Director of the DCDPO was required to initiate collection, the Under 
Secretary's authorization was required for covert operations, the ac- 
cumulated information was not ordered destroyed, and units were 
instructed to retain their surveillance capability. Significantly, the 
letter did not plainly prohibit domestic surveillance. 

The Subcommittee's reaction to the Lynch letter was summed up 
by the Chairman's letter of July 27 to the Secretary of the Army: "T 
confess that the exceptions, qualifications, and lack of criteria in your 
policy letter could lead the average citizen ... to wonder just how 
much of a change it represents. . . ." ,no Similarly, in describing the 
directive to the Senate on July 20, 1070, he observed : "In some cases the 
last half of his [Lynclrs] sentences seem to cancel out the first half of 
his sentences." " ,l 

The Subcommittee, therefore, not satisfied with the Army's as- 
surances or controls, pursued its inquiry by sending a detailed^ list 
of questions to the Department of Army on July 27. 107*1 Hearings 
were tentatively scheduled for October*. 

Several weeks later, a loiter from the Army Adjutant General came 
to the attention of the Subcommittee confirming its fears that domes- 
tic surveillance may not have been laid to rest by the Lynch letter. 

The July 31. 1970, letter on rae-'tal matter*. — For all its shortcom- 
ings, the Lynch letter had been the first serious effort to control Army 
surveillance. It was aimed at the "CONUS Intelligence" program, 
the name given to the general civil disturbance intelligence collection. 
As described above, however, it did not, touch surveillance conducted 
under other claims of jurisdiction or need, nor did it ensure that the 
same kind of surveillance would not be conducted henceforth under a 
different name. 

This failing was first made 1 manifest bv reports the Subcommittee 
subsequently received from agents which indicated that "CONUS 
Intelligence" files and information were being relabeled with such 
titles as "Current Intelligence," in an effort to continue the old pro- 
gram under a new 7 name. The fact that the Lynch letter had not put. 
an end to all civilian surveillance was made even clearer by the dis- 
closure of a classified letter of July 31. 1970, signed by the. Army 
Adjutant General, which purported to impose "Policy Limitations on 
Counterintelligence Coverage of Racial Matters." This letter, whoso 
classification the Chairman felt was unwarranted, was not declassified. 
until February 10, 1971. following considerable pressure from the Sub- 
committee. Far from restricting Army intelligence, it permitted 
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surveillance of all "[a]gitation, propaganda, or organized effort 
directed toward Army personnel or conducted 'on an Army installa- 
tion, the consequences of winch threatens the. capability for mission ae- 
•cornplislunent by an Army element." What constituted agitation, 
propaganda, or 'organized "threats to the mission was not defined. 
Moreover, a threat to the mission was not si precondition to surveil- 
lance if the commander could find that the racial activities were 
"designed to interfere, with good order and normal functioning through 
disruptive tactics on Anny installations." No guidance was offered to 
commanders on how to draw the line between constitutional-protected 
expression and "disruptive tactics." Nor were any restraints imposed 
on the methods of collection to be used. 

The December 15. 1970, letters. — In December 1970 public concern 
over military surveillance intensified with new disclosures that Sena- 
tor Adlai Stevenson and Congressman Aimer Mikva, both of Illinois, 
had been subjects of military surveillance (see page 101). In addition, 
the National Broadcasting Company on December 1, 1970, telecast a 
one-hour documentary disclosing further repugnant uses of Army 
intelligence agents. 

These incidents and the, flurry of comment which they inspired in 
Congress and the press put new pressure on the Army and Defense 
Department in regard to their domestic intelligence policies. On 
December 15. 1970, the Army quietly issued several new letters, in- 
cluding one which greatly broadened Colonel Lynch 's earlier letter of 
June 9th. The principal directive, signed by Map Gen. Kenneth G. 
Wickham, the Adjutant General, represented a thorough rethinking of 
the Army's domestic intelligence needs. Unlike the. Lynch letter of 
June 9, it reached beyond the civil disturbance program to regulate 
all "Counterintelligence Activities Concerning Civilians not Affiliated 
with the Department of Defense." 

Situations wan-anting the collection of information on civilians 
by any and all means, including infiltration, henceforth were to be 
limited to: 

(1) attempts to subvert loyalty, discipline, or morale of Depart- 
ment of Defense military or civilian personnel by actively en- 
couraging desertion, disobedience of lawful orders or regulations, 
or disruption of military activities. 

(2) theft of arms, ammunition, or equipment, or destruction 
or sabotage, of facilities, equipment or records belonging to Army 
units or installations. 

(?>) threats to the security of Army elements or operations or 
to classified defense information through espionage on behalf of 
any recipient, foreign or domestic. 

"(4) unauthorized demonstrations on active duty or reserve Army 
installations or through demonstrations immediately adjacent to 
them which are of such a size, or character that they are likely to 
interfere with the conduct of military activities. 

(5) threats of physical violence to Department of Defense mili- 
tary or civilian personnel in connection with their official activi- 
ties, 

(6) threats to the physical safety of governmental officials who 
have been authorized protection by Army resources. 
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the Constitution. But neither the Subcommittee nor, as it happened, 
the Secretary of Defense, was totally satisfied with its efforts. 

The Laird Order of December 23^ 1070.-- -Despite the Army's efforts 
to reform, no politically active citizen could be assured that he was 
safe from military surveillance so long as the Navy, Marines and Air 
Force went unrestrained l>y similar regulations. Moreover, the mili- 
tary's penchant for issuing classified exceptions to unclassified restric- 
tions rendered the Army directives poor insurance against a reversal 
of policy once the controversy died down. The very reluctance of the 
Army in coming as far as it had indicated its inclination to return to 
large scale surveillance. When it was revealed that Congressional Rep- 
resentatives had been subject to Army surveillance (see p. 101) in 
December 1970, Secretary Laird was finally provoked to assume re- 
sponsibility by issuing special instructions cautioning against any in- 
telligence operations infringing on the constitutional lights of citi- 
zens. The Laird order declared that the Secretary of Defense was as- 
suming direct control of military intelligence. It restructured the line 
of command in intelligence matters to the Secretary, as opposed to the 
Joint Chiefs. Tn the order, Secretary Laird announced a 90-day dead- 
line for organizational changes reflecting this revolutionary shift in 
the flow and control of military intelligence from the Joint Chiefs to 
the civilian loadei-ship in the Department. 

It should be noted incidentally that the Laird order was far more 
comprehensive than his acquiring jurisdiction over domestic .surveil- 
lance. It applied to all intelligence, foreign or domestic. As such, it 
appeared to some observera that the Secretary was taking advantage 
of the domestic surveillance controversy* to reorganize and obtain con- 
trol of the entire military intelligence system. To this extent, the full 
implications of the Laird order lie outside, of the Subcommittee's pres- 
ent concern. What is significant is the fact that the Secretary assumed 
responsibility for military surveillance, having finally decided, after 
a full year's worth of revelations, the matter was not being properly 
handled. 

The DOD Directive of March 1, 1971.— The Subcommittee's hear- 
ings, tentatively scheduled for October 1970 were postponed until 
February 1971. In part, this was clue to the press of an election year; 
in part, to the Army's slow response to Subcommittee inquiries sought 
for preparation of the hearings. The basic letter of inquiry, sent by 
the Subcommittee on July 27, 1970, was not answered by the Army 
until November 27th. 

In any case, on February 23, 24 and 25, and on March 2, ?>, 4, 9. 10, 
11, 15, and 17, hearings were conducted by the Subcommittee, Tn the 
midst of these sessions, on March 1, 1971, the Department of Defense 
formally issued a directive which implemented the December order of 
Secretary Laird: "DOD Directive 5200.27, Subject: Acquisition of 
information concerning Persons and Organizations Not Affiliated with 
the Department of Defense," 

This directive remains in force today. In large part, it. is based on 
the Laird order and the Army policy statement of December 15, 1970. 
The essential concept is that military intelligence should not monitor 
the political activities of civilians unaffiliated with the Department of 
Defense except in certain narrowly defined situations, and should not 
participate in the collection of civil disturbance information unless 
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illegal, nor does it provide any assurance that surveillance will not 
again be undertaken, or that the limitations now placed upon it will 
someday be relaxed. It is clearly not an adequate substitute for con- 
gressional legislative prohibitions. 

The Defense Investigative Review Council (DIRC). — Implemen- 
tation of the new directive has been turned over to the Defense Investi- 



gative Review Council, a special committee estab 



ted 



February 



17. 1971, "to ensure," according to Mr. Froelilke, "that in carrying out 
Department of Defense missions, investigative and related counter- 
intelligence activities are consistent with individual constitutional 
rights, legal provisions, and traditional understandings of the Ameri- 
can public of relationships of military investigative activities and the 
civilian community." 102 

DIRC is chaired by the Assistant Secretary of Doftm-" ('Adminis- 
tration) and includes the General Counsel of Dol). the Fnder Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the Director of the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency. Its immediate mission appears to he 1) 
to make sure that each service revises its counterintelligence directives 
and collection plans in line with the new DoD directive, and 2) to 
monitor their compliance with the new policy. Beyond that. DIRC may 
review other counterintelligence and personnel security operations of 
the Defense Department. 

The DIRC is supported on a day-to-day basis by the Defense In- 
vestigative Program Office, manned at present by two professionals 
and one clerical employee. In addition, a DIRC Working Group, com- 
posed o.f representatives from each of the DIRC principals, acts as a 
continuing action staff to prepare studies, make recommendations, and 
participate in inspections of intelligence activities throughout all 
branches of the military. 

While the Subcommittee at this point has no means of evaluating (he 
effectiveness of DIRC. it is hoped that the Council will take seriously 
its role as monitor of the military surveillance system. Fn fortunately, 
the fact that the Council is composed of senior officials in the principal 
departments who may be, more concerned with presenting a picture of 
compliance than with exposing deception, does not augur well. In ad- 
dition, the council is located at Defense Department level, making if: 
relatively isolated from the actual intelligence-gathering taking place. 
in field offices. Whether these obslaclcs will render the program in- 
effective remains to be seen. 

DA letter of June ./, 1071. — On June 1. 1971, the Army issued a 
new order implementing DoD Directive 5200.27 and restating the 
Army's policy witli regard to the "Acquisition of Information Con- 
cerning Persons and Organizations not Affiliated with the Depart- 
ment of Defense." For the, most part, it reproduces the DoD directive 
word for word. Nonetheless a few additions and alternations should be 
noted. First, it asserts that "No other Department of the Army or 
subordindate command regulation, policy letter, circular or other 
form of authority, classified or unclassified, may be used to justify 
activities forbidden by this letter." Second, it returns to the language 
of the December 15 directive to permit monitoring of "demonstrations 
immediately adjacent to [active or reserve Army installations] . - . 
which are of such a size or character that thevare likelv to inter - 
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the President's pledge that military surveillance of civilians "will 
not be done under this Administration," 103 are commendable., but 
what happens when tlio current controversy is forgotten and new 
men are in power:! Those who now oiler assurances cannot speak for 
their successor's. 

Moreover, there, often is a wide gap between policy and practice. 
Will these new directives bo followed? Will their implementation bo 
effectively monitored by the military? By Congress? The past gives 
one. cause to doubt. 

OECKTTION, COVF.Ii-ir. AXD NON-COMrLTAXCK: 1 070 AND BEYOND 

In appraising the effectiveness of any bureaucratic reform, the focus 
of attention must be how the reforms affect the behavior of the man 
in the field. High level policy statements which, do not find their way 
down to him arc worse than meaningless. They camouflage reality. 

During the year between the first revelations and the Subcommit- 
tee's hearings, the Subcommittee staff was in contact with scores 
of Army agents and analysts, and thereby was in a position to gauge 
the effectiveness and meaning of the various pronouncements, orders 
and directives which flowed from the Pentagon. The information ob- 
tained from these "grass roots'' sources varied greatly from that re- 
ceived from official channels. 

At Fort. Holabird, the immediate, reaction of intelligence agents to 
publication of Pyle's first article was to remove from the files, and 
thus from the view of the anticipated inspectors, all records referred to 
by him. About the same time telephone calls were, made from the Op- 
erations Center to every MI group instructing them not to destroy 
files, but to hide, them until the controversy was over. In a meeting at 
the Pentagon some time in mid-January 1970, Prig. (Jen. Rlakefield 
specifically denied that his command maintained a "blacklist"' or a 
computerized data bank on dissidents. 1 "' 1 His denials were reiterated 
by the OACSI task group established to investigate Pyle's charges and 
to prepare answers to congressional Inquiries. According to Edward 
Sohier. a member of that irroup, the denials were deliberately intended 
to mislead or deceive civilian oilioials. ''They were afraid that if they 
told -Ionian (the General Counsel) anything, he, would pass if on to 
the press."" ,sr ' 

Consequently, when the Army issued its first public statement in 
response to the charges on January JC, !97n, it. was patently mislead- 
ing. As Mr. Pvle testified : lf,n 

'. . . In i ha jargon of the spv trade, such admissions are Kmown as 
"plausible denials," because they are invested with just enough truth 
to mask an essential falsehood. Thus the Army confirmed the existence 
of the nationwide, intelligence apparatus (true), but said that it col- 
lected political intelligence only "in connection with Army civil dis- 
turbance responsibilities" (false). "Civil disturbance incident reports 
are transmitted over . . . (an) automatic voice network teletype sys- 
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tem to the U.S. Army Intelligence Command headquarters" (true) 
and ''information on incidents by types and geographical location is 
'placed in the data bank from keypunched cards" (also true). Rut 
"this is incident information only and does not include individual 
biographies or personality data'* (false) . 

The statement also acknowledged that the Army "docs publish an 
identification list, sometimes with photos, of persons who have been 
active, in past civil disturbance activity" (true), but failed to mention 
that the list (actually a booklet) also contained descriptions of persons 
and organizations never involved in civil disturbances. 

Finally, the Army admitted in a backhanded way that, its agents 
had infiltrated civilian political groups: "For some time there has 
been a special prohibition against persons undertaking such activities 
as undercover operations in the civilian community." Of course, it did 
not say when the order was issued or whether it had been obeyed. 

It was not. until mid-February 1970 that the Army General Counsel 
discovered that he had been misled about the Biographic Data File at 
Fort Holabird. Only later did ho learn of other computers at Fort 
Monroe and Port I food. Meanwhile, on February 2(5, lie assured this 
Subcommittee that ".No computer data bank on civil disturbance in- 
formation is being maintained . . . ." 107 

Some insight info the deception and cover-up which marked local 
intelligence operations and kept the Army General Counsel and Biis 
Subcommittee in the dark is provided by the following letter, received 
in mid-March 1970 by Pep. Cornelius' E. Gallagher' (D-N.J.) from 
sources close to the lKith M 1 Group : 10> 

On the morning after news reports about the dismantling of the 
CONTTS system first appeared in the, Washington papers . . . 
members or the 116th were . . . informed that their unit and its 
operations would be unaffected. . . .They were tohl that the 
only major effect of the Congressional and press criticism would 
be destruction of the national data bank and related files that 
were kept at Fort Holabird. Files kept by the regional M..I. 
groups would remain intact, and members of the M.T. Groups 
would continue their operations of surveillance, infiltration, and 
reporting as previously. 

In addition, all tiles and operations of the 116th were to be 

classified to prevent the release of any information about them: 

disclosure of such information would subject, people who released 

that information io court-martial or prosecution in civilian court 

for violation of national security- 

At the same time, MI groups throughout the country began replacing 

all two and three-year aire ufs assigned to (X)XITS intelligence. sections 

with career agents to guarantee still further that Congress, the public, 

and the. Secretary of the Army would not learn of their activities. 

Thus, despite the MeGiff'ort and Real memoranda of 19(59, the na- 
tional controversy which began in January 1970, and the Army Gen- 
eral Counsel's effort to fend off the Congress and the press while 
trying to assert, a measure of control, MI groups on their own initia- 
tive, still geared up in May 1970 to monitor the Cambodia-Kent State 
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protests. In Washington, D.C., only a last minute order from the 
Pentagon prevented deployment of the assembled agents. In Chicago 
and Minneapolis, agents were deployed. 

How field units avoided the Spring 1970 directives was revealed 
by a witness for the government testifying in the case of AOLU v. 
Laird. Thomas Filkins, civilian head of the Special Operations Sec- 
tion of Kegion I of the 113th MI Group, testified that because the cut- 
back was directed at the work of the CONIJS Intelligence Section, 
he concluded that his own section was still authorized" to report on 
civil disturbance incidents, even where those incidents were within the 
capability of local and state authorities to control. 108 

The order to destroy regional and local files was issued shortly after 
publication of the Lynch letter of June i). Pyle explained how this 
order was implemented : 110 

* * * Resistance to the directive was greatest at the region 
and headquarters levels. There the bulk of the COXUS intelli- 
gence records were maintained under the supervision of "intelli- 
gence civilian career personnel" (ICCPs). 

Emotionally, the ICCPs were as repelled by the order to de- 
stroy files as most scholars would be by an order to burn books. 
The files were the stock and symbol of their profession, as well 
as the chief product of their labors. In addition, if The CON US 
intelligence operations actual!}' were abolished in the midst, of 
an economy drive then going on- many ICCPs would be in dan- 
ger of losing their jobs. 

Thus, as soon as the Lynch letter was received, the search for 
loopholes began. They were not difficult to find. Personality files 
were poured into organizational files, winch in turn became "local 
intelligence studies" of "subversive" elements in the surrounding 
community. . . . Files on anti-war groups were redesignated for 
inclusion in the RITA program, even in the absence of evidence 
indicating that the groups had ever sought to undermine military 
discipline or unlawfully obstruct recruitment. Within PONARO, 
the policy letter was distributed along with a note instructing 
intelligence officers to continue to clip newspapers. Since the 
commanding general still wanted civil disturbance reports from 
his own units, CONARC's system continued to run — on clippings 
and paste ! 

Where loopholes could not be found, personality and organi- 
zational files were hidden or disguised. The Oounterintellijrenee 
Analysis LVtaehment (formerly Branch) obeyed the order to 
destroy its copy of the Compendium — but not until after it had 
put both volumes on microfilm. As a cleric in that office recalled : 
"The tendency was to keep the information while obeying the 
order. . . . The order didn't sav destroy the information, just de- 
stroy the Compendium." Deceptions were encouraged bv rumors 
that the controversy would soon blow over, and that when it did. 
those who saved records would he rewarded for their foresight. 
The Subcommittee has received a number of reports which indicate 
that the A nnv's OOWR intelligence program was still operntiiio' — 
on a greatly reduced basis and under a new name — as late ;w T>pcetn- 
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ber 1970, on the eve of the Subcommittee's hearings. 111 Still others 
indicate that covert penetrations of civilian groups did not end before 
February 1971. 

Deception at the field level also appears to have plagued the Defense 
Department's investigation of charges that the 113th MI Group main- 
tained hies on Senator Adlai Stevenson III (D-I1L), Rep. Abner 
Mikva (D-I11.),_ Judge Otto Kemer and approximately 800 other 
citizens of Illinois. On December 17, after qucstionimr the command- 
ing oilicer of the 113th, Secretary Kesor announced: '"On the ba«is 
oi information I have received, I can state that neither Senator Steven- 
son, Representative Mikva, nor Governor Kcrner are or ever have 
been the subject of military intelligence activities or investigations 
relating to political activities. Allegations to the contrary are 7 with- 
out toundation m fact." The Secretary did not specify that his "in- 
iormation appears to have been based exclusively on the word of 
with one middle-level civilian employee at the Evansfon office The 
Secretary's statement, while it sought the effect— and partially 
achieved it- of being a categorical denial, was actually a carefullv 
plirased equivocation. On March U, i<,7l. Assistant Secrc-fary of 
Defense h roehlkc retracted that denial. Testifying before this Sub 
committee, he acknowledged the existence of files on Senator Steven- 
son and Representative Mikva. 112 

A related development indicated that deception was not confined to 
subordinate levels On July 21, 1971, in response to an inquiry from the 
Chairman, then Acting Army General Counsel Ivenlv Webster re- 
ported that the deputy commander and the director of CON PS inteili 
genre operations at the Intelligence Command had been ousted for cov- 
ering up the use of an Army agent to conduct an investigation for a 
pi.ava.tc corporation. 1 ' 3 The investigation was conducted into the activi- 
ties oi a civilian messenger for Western Union who lost Ids job as a re- 
sult. I ho Army agent who conducted the investigation protested when 
he learned its purpose, but the. Director of Investigations at Fort I Tola- 
bird threatened him with prosecution if he revealed what he knew The 
investigation was justified, the agent was told, since it involved "(de- 
ments o± a Wlily classified and sensitive intollisrenco operation, the 
tuil scope of which von have no need to know." ' 
, All of these incidents of deception indicate that Army mrcllmenco 
simply cannot lie trusted to monitor and police its own system. Bufthev 
also leave doubt as to the Defense Department's ability to monitor 
and police Uself, winch ,s imerisely the framework now provided 
by DOD Directive 5200.27. The Defense Investigative Review Co,m- 
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PART II: THE LEGALITY OF SURVEILLANCE 

The discussion which follows will identify and, ultimately, resolve 
the legal issues presented by the military surveillance of civilians. 

To accomplish this, the Subcommittee has relied in particular upon 
the briefs and judicial opinions generated in two lawsuits challenging: 
the constitutionality of surveillance in federal courts. The first, Tatum 
v. Laird, 408 U.K. 1 (1972) was decided by the Supreme Court on 
June 26, 1972. The original complaint was filed in t lie U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia on February 17, 1970, and was sub- 
sequently dismissed without a hearing on April 22, 1970, for failure 
to state a claim upon which relief could be granted.' 14 This dismissal 
was overturned on appeal to the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit on April 27, 1971, and a full evidentiary hearing was 
ordered. 115 The Justice Department petitioned the Supreme Court to 
overturn this decision. The Court granted certiorari and oral argu- 
ments were heard March 27, 1972. An amicus brief was submitted by 
the Subcommittee chairman, in his private capacity as a member of 
the Supreme Court bar, on behalf of four religious organizations who 
allegedly were subject to surveillance. The brief urged affirmance of 
the Court of Appeals decision. The Supreme Court instead reversed 
the Court of Appeals, dismissing the complaint for failure to state a 
claim upon which relief could be granted. 

The second lawsuit on which we have relied is AVTJJ v. Laird 
(formerly AOI.U v. Westmoreland) 323 F. Snpp. 1153. The suit was 
Mod in the District Court for the Northern District of Illinois (East- 
ern Division) on December 21, 1970, on behalf of a group of individ- 
uals alleged to be subjects of military surveillance. The District Court 
similarly dismissed the complaint when, after four and a half days of 
testimony, it concluded that Army intelligence had been too inept to 
inhibit anyone from exercising his constitutional rights. 110 The Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit affirmed and, relying on the Su- 
preme Court's decision in the Tatum case, dismissed a petition for re- 
lic-) ring. 117 

In addition to the discussion of legal issues arising in the course of 
these lawsuits, the. Subcommittee has also had the benefit of testimony 
and correspondence on the matter of the legality of surveillance by at- 
torneys from the Department of Defense, the Department, of Justice. 
the American Civil Liberties Union, and by legal scholars throughout 
the country. 

From all of these scholarly lejral deliberations, three issues emerge 
from military surveillance of civilians : 

First: Was militarv surveillance of civilians authorized by law? 
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Second: Did it. or could it, infringe upon constitutionally- 
guaranteea rights of S p CC eh, religion, association, and petition? 

l in i cl It an infringement of constitutionally-guaranteed rights 
was entailed, was it justified by a compelling government interest? 

Is Military Sckviullaxce of Civilians Authorized by Law? 

_ The question of the Army authority to conduct surveillance of civil- 
ians and civilian organizations consists of two related questions: (1) 
Is such surveillance, authorized by law ? ; and (2) if so, was the surveil- 
lance which was carried out within the scope of that authorization? 
We shall trea t each of these in turn. 

General authority for domestic intelligence operations has been 
claimed " 8 from the general constitutional power of the President to 
"faithfully execute" the law, in Article II, Section 3; from Article IV, 
Section 4, which provides that "The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a Republican Form of Government, and shall 
protect each of them against Invasion ; and on Application of the Leg- 
islature, or of the Executive (when the. Legislature cannot be Con- 
vened) against domestic Violence;" and from Title 10, Section 331 
through 333, of the United States (lode (reprinted in Appendix p. 
119). These statutes implement the Constitution and give the Presi- 
dent the power to use armed forces to "suppress insurrection" 1 or 
"domestic violence,'' within the states. Section 3012 of Title 10 further 
charges the, Secretary of the Army with its "maiiiten.au.ee. welfare, 
preparedness and effectiveness.*' 

Neither the Constitution nor these statutes expressly authorizes the 
armed forces to collect domestic intelligence'. Whatever authority ex- 
ists for it can only be inferred from them as a necessary corollary to 
the effective accomplishment of the domestic role which they are* ex- 
plicitly given, namely, suppressing "domestic violence." 

There is no disagreement that some amount of preliminary infor- 
mation to prepare, military forces to assume this responsibility is neces- 
sary. Even the most resolute critics of military surveillance acknowl- 
edge the Army's need for maps and descriptions of potential areas 
for domestic violence, for transportation and supply routes, for knowl- 
edge of possible troop garrison points and supplv facilities, and 
other such "logistical'* information.™ But whether "the implied re- 
quirement for preliminary information should extend to the use of 
military intelligence agents to conduct political surveillance, of civil- 
ians and civilian organizations is yet another question. 
_ Those who conducted or were responsible for the monitoring of 
civilians naturally defended these, practices as beinc "reasonably re- 
lated" and, therefore, implicitly authorized by the Army's civil' dis- 
turbance mission. The "reasonableness'' of the monitoring*, claim the 
defenders, can be explained by the prevailing fear at the time these 
operations began of additional and perhaps more dovastatin,"- civil 
disturbances than had. taken place in the mid-1960s. Then Assistant 
Attorney General William 11. Itelmquist stated: 

Given the frequency with which Federal troops wore in fact 
___nR£dand alerted during that period of time, from the Watts riots 
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on, and the possibility that they might be called up on very 
short notice, investigative activities that were directed to deter- 
mine the possibility of domestic violence occurring at a partic- 
ular place or at a particular time would appear to be clearly 
authorized . . . 1!0 
Secretary of the Army Robert Froehlke also alluded to the frantic 
climate which existed in the wake of the ghetto riots and mass dem- 
onstrations: ''Throughout the period 1905-1968, there was a crisis- 
oriented attitude with respect to civil disorders. During the entire 
period, heavy emphasis was placed by civilian and military officials 
at the highest levels of Government on improving the preparedness of 
the Federal Government structure, including the military, for deal- 
ing with multiple, large-scale civil disturbances." 121 

These spokesmen point to certain Defense Department directives 
appearing at tins time as evidence of the increased concern by civilian 
authorities over the military's preparedness for its role in civil dis- 
turbance. Chief among these is the Department of Defense Directive 
No. 3025.12, promulgated on June S, 1968, 122 which directs that the 
Secretary of the Army will serve as the "Executive Agent for the De- 
partment of Defense i'n all matters pertaining to the planning for, and 
the deployment and employment of military resources in the event of 
civil disturbance." The same directive assigned to the Secretary the re- 
sponsibility of "Providing essential planning, operational and intel- 
ligence data to the National Military Command Center and the mili- 
tary service command centers on a timely basis to insure that the Na- 
tional Command Authorities iind appropriate, military service com- 
mand authorities are adequately informed." 

Previous civil disturbances, point out the defenders, found the mili- 
tary forces ill-informed and thus ill-prepared. They refer to the re- 
port of the Kerner Commission which found : 

The absence of accurate information both before and during a 
disorder has created special control problems for police. Police 
departments must develop means to obtain adequate, intelligence 
for planning purposes, as well as on-f he-scene information for 
use in police operations during a disorder. An intelligence unit 
stalled with full-time personnel should be established to gather, 
evaluate, analyze, and disseminate information on potential as 
well as actual civil disorders. It should provide police administra- 
tors and commanders with reliable information essential for as- 
sessment and decision making. It should use undercover police 
personnel and informants but it should also draw on community 
leaders, agencies, and organizations in the ghetto. 123 
The after-action report of presidential representative Cyrus Vance 
following the Detroit riots in 1907-68 is also pointed out as showing 
the recognized need for intelligence in preparation for civil disturb- 
ance : 

The assembly and analysis of data with respect to activity pat- 
terns is needed. I believe it would be useful to assemble and 
analyze such data for Detroit, Newark, Milwaukee, Watts, etc. 
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There may be "indicator" incidents; there mav be typical pat- 
terns ot spread; there inav be a natural sequence in the order in 
which the several types of incidents occur. All of these should be 
studied. 124 

In addition to the need for intellitrence to prepare for disturbances, 
it was also stresseed that military forces needed such intelligence to 
conduct on-the-seene civil disturbance operations. The Justice Depart- 
ment likened such forces to local civilian police: 

When the National Guard or the U.S. Armv moves in to 
restore, order, their function is unquestionably in the role of a 
policeman ; they simply accompl ish what the police lack in number 
ot men to do. They patrol streets, make arrests, regulate traffic, 
and try to calm down angry crowds just as local policemen would 
do. In performing those duties, thev necessarily require some of 
the same tools as a police force, both to quell the disturbances and 
to perform an equally important function, the prevention of fur- 
there disturbances. 

In order to carry out these duties as efficiently as possible both 
the Army and the police must have an awareness of group ten- 
sions what forces exist, the nature and size of discordant groups, 
a '! d ™?l must be capable of estimating the explosive possibilities 
ot colliding philosophies. 

Clearly, the only way this information can be made available 
to the Executive Branch and the Army or the Actional Guard in 
time tor it to be used eU'ectivelv when those components arc called 
upon to exercise their police responsibilities is for the information 
to be gathered and placed under current analysis ahead of time. 
And it must be gathered by the force which will ultimately use it, 
lor there is never sufficient time between the disorder and the 
subsequent Presidential order sending the armed forces to the 
troubled areas for the police to transmit the information to the 
armed forces and the armed forces then to disseminate the in- 
^lorinatjoii to the local commanders. 12 -' 

Finally, the defenders of military surveillance, while ooneediim the 
tact that, with hindsight much of the intelligence which was collected 
by Lie military was irrelevant and useless, argue, that this does not 
mean that \\w, authorization for such an operation was any less valid 
Ihey cite approvingly the statement of Justice Holmes niSchrnrk v 
Vmted States that "|(Jlie character of every act depends upon the 
circumstances in which it was done." 123 Thev also cite the 'Court's 
decision in Koremal.su v. United Stales which upheld the authority of 
the government to inter Japanese-Americans during World War" II : 

and' of S^™!? 4 5?i eCt as un «f»V«Ioct the judgment of the military authorities 
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We cannot— -by aviating ourselves of the eahn perspective of hindsight — now 
say at that time these actions were unjustified. 1 " 7 

Thus, whatever its utility might have been or whatever effects there 
might have been, military surveillance, its proponents would have us 
believe, was a legitimate exercise of military authority. In the words 
of Army Secretary Frochlke. "The civil disturbance information col- 
lection activities of the military services were all integrally connected 
to the use or potential use of Federal troops under this (constitutional 
and statutory) authority." 12S 

The Subcommittee cannot accept that assessment. 

We are not willing to imply the authority to conduct political sur- 
veillance of civilians from the role assigned by statute to the military 
in the event of civil disturbance. We would limit the scope of domestic 
intelligence required for such a role to that logistical information nec- 
essary to move troops, quarter them, and deploy them. We do not view 
information on personalities, their views and opinions, their habits 
and associations as bearing a "reasonable relation" to the role which 
the Army was assigned. For when the military's role in these opera- 
tions is clearly analyzed, it can be seen thai political information was 
not at all necessary or helpful for the proper discharge of the mili- 
tary's constitutional and statutory functions. 

We are unwilling to imply authority for military surveillance first, 
because we, are unwilling to ignore the tradition of the separation and 
subordination of the military establishment a tradition that is em- 
bedded in the Constitution, in statute, and in the decisions of the 
courts. The intrusion of the military into civilian affairs has been 
strictly limited throughout our history. It is a cardinal principle of 
the structure of our democracy. Former Chief dust ice Earl Warren 
has pointed out the dangers of doing otherwise : 

Determining the proper role to be assigned to the military in a democratic 
society has been a troublesome problem for every nation that has aspired to a 
free political life. The military establishment is, of course, a necessary organ 
of government; but the reach of its power must he carefully limited lest the 
delicate balance between freedom and order tie upset. The maintenance of the 
balance is made more difficult, by the fact that while the military serves the vital 
function of preserving the existence of the nation, it. is, at the some time, the 
one element of government that exercises a type of authority not easily assimi- 
lated in a free society. 

The critical importance of achieving a proper accommodation is apparent 
when one considers the corrosive effect, upon liberty of exaggerated military 
power. In the last, analysis, it is the military — or at least a militant organiza- 
tion of power — that dominates life in totalitarian countries regardless of their 
nominal political arrangements. This is true, moreover, not only with respect 
to Iron Curtain countries, but also with respect to many countries that have 
all the formal trappings of constitutional democracy. 1 -'" 

The Constitution, while providing in Article IV, Section 4, that the 
military may be used to suppress domestic violence, contains in Article, 
T, Section 8, six separate clauses which establish civilian control and 
explicitly restrict the use, of military force in domestic settings. 

Even those statutes enacted pursuant to these Constitutional grants 
(10 IJ.S.C. 331-334) provide that military forces may be used to sup- 
press domestic violence only when directed by the President and only 
when certain conditions are present. It is particularly noteworthy t hat 

™ 32K U.S. 214. 21S, 224 (3944). 

1LK Hfaj'iri^s. p, K84. 

i=»Warrcn, Earl, The Bill of Rights and the Military, 87 X.V.f.L. Kev. 1S1. 1S2 (1962). 
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tional rights. Where the authorizing law expressly permitted such ac- 
tivity, it has typically been struck clown.' 3 - Where the law only con- 
tained an implied an( horizat ion, the courts have refused so to imply. 133 

The majority in Tatum v. Laird did not, unfortunately, reach the 
issue of authority. The court's decision was couched solely in terms of 
"justiciability," i.e., whether the plaintiffs claim that their First 
Amemlinejit rights had been "chilled" was a sufficient allegation of in- 
jury to invoke the jurisdiction of the court. Only Justice Douglas, in a 
dissenting opinion joined !>y Justice Marshall, considered the matter 
of authority. After noting there was no law which explicitly provided 
for surveillance, lie sought in vain to find an implied authorization in 
the Constitution or statutes, lie concluded that surveillance stood only 
on "brute power and Pentagon policy." 12i 

The arguments of the defenders of military surveillance that the 
climate which prompted and surrounded the surveillance nevertheless 
justified a brood interpretation of the authorizing statute is not con- 
vincing. There is no doubt that in the inid-liHiOs the military was used 
with unprecedented frequency to quiet civil disturbance. The armed 
forces may indeed have been ill-informed and ill-prepared to act in 
these instances. But neither the Kerner Commission 1:i5 nor the Presi- 
dent's emissary, Mr. Vance, K1(! in recognizing this shortcoming, recom- 
mended that the military undertake its own domestic intelligence, oper- 
ations. 

The Justice Department's analogy of the Army to a police, force is 
also faulty. The function of the armed forces in civilian disturbance 
is .simply to assist the, civilian authorities in suppressing violence. 
Short of a declaration of martial law, it remains subordinate, to civilian 
authorities. — it, does not become an independent, law enforcement body. 
In the absence of a declaration of martial law, the military docs not 
even have, a power to arrest which is any more extensive than that of 
the, ordinary citizen. The role of the military in such situations is quite 
simple. It, is to suppress violence. Barring a breakdown of civil govern- 
ment — a n entirely different and more extreme circumstance — the armed 
forces perform no civil functions. 

The avowed purpose of the surveillance program was to enable the 
military to anticipate the need for its intervention. This stated reason 
demonstrates the fundamental misconception the, Army had of its role. 
The Constitution and the federal statutes give to the President and state 
governments— -and most assuredly not to the Army- -the responsibility 
for determining when there is a need for armed force. Consequently, 
only these governmental authorities are in a position to argue, that 
their civil functions justify the collection of political information by 
means of surveillance of lawful, peaceful political activities. The need 
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to encourage or discourage the expression of ideas. One vice of military 
surveillance is that it serves to discourage the expression of controver- 
sial views and association with controversial activities. In effect, (tie 
program encourages people to censor themselves. 

Moreover, surveillance creates an apprehension that some harm, its 
exact nature unknown, v.- ill befall those under surveillance and those 
who associate with them.'-'" The public reasons that such surveillance 

must have souse purpose ; 'Thc military wouldn't he investigating 

them if thev weren't doinsr something wrong." While it is not clear 
to the public to what use the intelligence will be put, the general 
assumption is that the effect will be detrimental. The coercive power 
of the' unknown becomes a strong deterrent either to espousing nke 
views or associatim: with those who do. 

The Ilev. Jesse Jackson testified to the effect of the disclosure ot 
Army surveillance upon his "Operation Breadbasket" ; 

Our or'niiiza turn's .success, Us life, is directly related to the confidence that 
die people have hi us, ami the people that we relate to, by an.] large, arc 
l«r,..(.i„niiijr and tkdifins for democratic ideals within Hie context ot America 
and for idem now To assume that we are surveyed liy the Army. S'ves (hcu «e 
impression thai we are enttasuw ia subversive activity, and it undermines the 
cnnlidonee that a let: of people have in oar ,>r»niization. and irlepuone < alls Inne 
,tiiiic in in dial el'ft ("i •*- * *. 

Similarlv, Jn.v Miller. Executive i lirector of the Illinois American 
Civil Liberties I 'nion, iesfdicd : 

1 lliiuk it's imilifnrv surveiliaueol demoraliy.inu: to our staff * * * and then, 
(in-illv I u,i,;k there is a iiIkmiiiihokhi Uial f-'nos on |in Hie publics mmd | - - * 
where Ikeie's smoke there's fire * * * That 1 expect' conld affect «air member- 
ship, makes if iiiore (liWi-ailt for us to reach people, to convince them ot our 
ideas * * *."' 

Jerome lb Wiesnor, President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, testified to the effects of gin ernmental surveillance on 
himself and his students: 

Vlanv people, mvself included, have Sons operated on the assumption that our 
activities are hciiur monitored. 1 have also operated under the prenuse that I 
should not allow aivself to he inhibited by such a possihiltiy. 1 can do (Ins because 
I have "reat confidence in the basic intejuily of the safeguards hud, inlo t he 
administrative and judicial system of the country. If 1 lacked such confidence 
and did m.t feel that T could defend myself, were there to he unjust conclusions 
or accusations. 1 would undoubtedly feel much more severely restricted, _ _ 
I know that iiiauv. niaiiv students are afraid to participate in political achvu 
(ies of various kinds which mis'ht attract them because of then- concern aboiil 
the coiise.juelices of having a record of .such activities appear in a central file 
Thev fear Mint in some fill lire date, it mia'lif possibly cost thorn a job or at leas 
make their clearance for a job more dillical! to obtain. I dou t know In what 
extent those sludenf fears have justification, but I can ted you that they art 
real tears and that thev have frequently caused students to hack away from 
activities which attracted them. 1 might add here that T tun net reternus <> 
confronlathms or ubumed violence, hut participation m seminars, politico) studj 
groups, etc.. that were seriously questioning sjoveninunital and social arrange- 
nieiifs or policies. "" 

Vbner J. Mikva, Representative from Illinois, and himself a sub- 
ject of surveillance, testified as to its effects on elected officials: 
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Who can he certain that his judgment will not be swayed, perhaps even un- 
consciously, by tiie belief that he is Wins watched'.' Keen the possibility of sur- 
veillance raises the specter of subtle polilical interference. The scenario might 
go soiuetliing like this. Tiui.se who speak out strongly in opiiositioii to the policies 
of those in power are subjected to precautionary .surveillance by 'he military. 
Constituents learn that their elected represent alive is under Army surveillance. 
The inference is made, either explicitly or implicitly, that lie must be dolus 
something wrens", or at least ([uesiionahle, and thai suspicion will he 
evident in the next election results. After all, who wants to be represented by a 
man who is so disreputable that the Army feels that" (he national security re- 
quires tinu his activities be monitored ... it is entirely likely that some elected 
officials v, ill exercise greater caution than fhe.v otherwise would in speaking' 
their minds in order to he sure that their political future is not imperiled hy 
a military spy.'* 1 

Military surveillance, then, makes expression of unpopular views 
more difficult. Not only must the individual face the general disap- 
proval of his community, but be tnusl a'so incur a, loss of privacy by 
having his actions recorded permanently in government ides. His 
anonymity is gone, anil with it the confidence that his expression or 
association will not subject him to future unpleasant, consequences. The 
President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration 
of Justice noted the effect of such a loss : 

In a democratic society privacy of communication is essential if citizens are 
to think and acl creatively and constructively. Fear or suspicion 11ml one's 
speech is being' monitored by a stranger, even without I he reality of such activity, 
can have ;i seriously inhibiting effect upon the willingness to voice enrieal and 
constructive ideas."' 1 

Army surveillance was very real : its cH'ccis. while more subtle, are 
no less real. If was as destructive of the freedom of expression as an 
explicit law making it a crime fo disagree with the government. The 
First Amendment does not demand courage or temerity of ordinary 
citizens; it, was made for the timid as well as the brave. Without the 
feeling that one may speak without fear of consequences, citizens may 
cease to voice their opinions and, ultimately, refuse to participate in 
public affairs. If is up to government, if it is to be faithful fo the ideals 
expressed in (ho Constitution, to do more than simply refrain from 
judicially-denounced activity which directly infringes upon free 
speech. Government has a far broader obligation fo stimulate, not dis- 
courage, the ferment of ideas that comes from active public interest, 
and involvement in free expression. 

Tt is no reply to the charge that Army surveillance discourages 
such a climate to say thai empirical proof of its effects lias pot been 
demonstrated. The effect of the military program was to increase or 
encourage silence. How does one measure silence? It would he para- 
doxical, and obviously impossible, to require the production of wit- 
nesses to confess publicly that they have been frightened out of ex- 
pressing their true feelings because of military surveillance. Chief 
Justice. Burger, writing for the. majority in the 7'ttfmn case, sug- 
gested that the plaintiffs in that case were incensed enough to chal- 
lenge the surveillance, and that, this was proof that they suffered no 
injury to their First Amendment rights. This implication, if the 
Chief Justice intended it, would result in the "nullification of proof 
at the very moment of its assertion. " NAACP v. Alabama, ,'557 US. 

™ IlPfOlllRK. p. 1.17. 

o* lO'PsiileatV Commission on law Enforcement and the Ailmliilntrntlon of Justice. Tuik 
Fnrrc 1,'rporl: ()rgtitii;c<I Crime ( Washington, I>.C. : U.S. Oovennneiit Printinz Office. 1007), 
1>. 1R. 
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440, 45!) (1958). It is enough that the. government's actions can be 
''perceived to have the consequence of undulv curtailing the liberty 
of freedom of (speech) . . ." :-5.">7 U.S. at -L(>L 

The Siibcoiinnittc'e, then, uuist conclude that the effect of nuTitarv 
survcillanee vas to "unduly curtail" tiie expression of opinion. It 
runs afoul of the First Amendment. 

The discussion of the "chilling effect " which appears in the briefs 
and opinions in (he Tottim case is clouded by the matter of "justici- 
ability.'' To put the matter simply, the courts' requirement that some 
specific harm must occur to a plain! ill' in order for him to invoke 
the jurisdiction of the court caused the discussion of the "chilling 
effect" of Army surveillance to center around whether allegations of 
a "chilling effect," were in themselves sufficient allegations of harm 
to invoke- the courts* jurisdiction, instead of centering around whether 
or not surveillance did. in faetjiavca "chillingehcrt." 

Defenders of surveillance tend to graft this requirement of specific 
harm, apart from the plaintiffs allegation that his First Amendment 
rights; had been violated, onto the question of constitutionality. Then 
Assistant Attorney General "William II. Kehnquist stated : "You have 
got to have some governmental sanction imposed on the person before 
you got a First Amendment problem." Xo "action wiil lie by pri- 
vate citizens to enjoin the gathering of information by the Executive 
Branch where there has been no threat of compulsory process and 
no pending action against any of those individuals on the part of 
the, government." ,1f ' 

The government's position had some support in prior cases. While 
the Supremo Court has repeatedly invalidated laws or practices which 
had the effect of infringing First Amendment lights, one can aigue 
that in every case there, had been the, additional clement of harm, 
throat or harm, or denial of a benefit which was likely to result, if 
certain views or associations were not revealed. 'Jims, statutes which 
provided that where an individual refuses to provide certain infor- 
mation concerning his beliefs or associations that he, may face crim- 
inal sanctions,"" the loss of employment," 7 denial of the right to 
pursue ii profession, 1 ™ or the denial of a service, 1 ,!i have been struck 
down as unconstitutional. The government, claimed that Army sur- 
veillance did not, entail this sort of specific harm it involved intel- 
ligence-gathering of "unknown purpose, and unknown future use," 
and. as such, represented only a "hypothetical threat." K> " 

This theory ultimately persuaded the majority in Tntum v. Laird 
to ride that the plaintiffs did not allege sufficient harm to invoke the 
court's jurisdiction. "Allegations of a subject "chili,"' found the 
Court, "are not an adequate substitute for a claim of specific present 
objective harm or a threat, of specific future harm." lsl Chief Justice 
Burger explained the position of the majority: 

In recent rears this' Court tins found in n numtier of eases tliat constitutional 
violations may arise from the deterrent, or "cliHliuK" effect of governmental res- 
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'Hie respondents Lco ml ,lainauts] do not meet this lest . . . 1 -'-- 
The four dissenting justices disagreed, arguing that the Court of 
Appeals was correct m imdmg a "justiciable eontnn ersv" Mhen it. was 
alleged, without more, that governmental activity had inhibited the 
oxercse of First Amendment riohts. 

The Subcommittee would side with (he dissenting justices The -h.!,,.- 

inroU W/°'i H,t ^l' ,n 0'«''7tMH»iiHv.viol } .t,Hl,,l a .inlifrs'Fi.;rAiiH.n(l- 
niuit lights should be enough to invoke the jurisdiction of tin- federal 
courts As he plamtHfs' briefs show, the critical element in First 
; T""' 111 ' ra ;f '«/•'<•• '»»ii"'.v sufle.-ed hy the citizen, and not merely 
ffi ;; r . ,u .^ lwl h l ^f H«' S-overmnent acc-t.mpiished or o„,r,ri~ 
tied to tins injury. It has been e„ou«h, ami should have been in T„- 
tin,,, to show hat governmental action can be "perceived to have/the 
consequent of mainly curtailing the liberty „f fLdon, of ^h""* 
i hat is da,m of ntjury stdlicient to have one's case heard by a court. 
-It would then be a matter of determining whether the claim was prop- 
erly made, ami whether the government was able to justify its activitv 
to save it from an adverse ruling on constitutionality 

in short, it was the, way the plaintiff's al legations were interpreted 
11 J of inn ami ..of the substance of those alle^at ions, which resulted n. 
the (.our s decision onthe twhnical grounds of jnsticiabilit v. Accur- 
ately analyzed, Jufuw is not a rulin«>'that militarv survcillan'ee is con- 
stitutional, and it by no means deters this subcommittee or the 
congress from voicing its jud<r,nent on the. consfitntionalitv »f this 
program. Congress, unlike, the federal courts, is not bound bv'the leo-,1 
coqmrements of justiciability impos.,1 by the' -vase or cont rovers v"7v- 
quirement oi Art ,ele III. That provision restrains the Supreme Court 
from issuing advisory opinions where there is no real controversy be- 
tween parties. If often operates, as in the Tot,,,,, case, to prevent t| 10 
Court from ruling o,« the constitutionally of governmental activity 
winch aflects the whole public generally but no one person so especiallv 
o justify lus brtng.no-a legal challenge. In such circumstances, it is 
tongress right and obligation to defend the people against uncotistitm 
tional_ action, however well-intentioned, bv the Executive Branch The 
American people look to their elected represents i ves no less than to the 
bupreme Court to safeguard their patrimony of freedom 

ft is by no means clear, in any case, that Army surveillance did 
not or would not entail specitic harm to those subject to it, beyond its 
mhdntmg eflect on their First, Amendment rights. Although such 

mitteefaTun^ ««. l»™ n r »^™ «'« court Saturn, the Siibcom- 
m ittcc has iin«.o V( , ml mstances m which the intelligence gathered bv 

>-• Ibid. 

» XAA VP v. Alahvma, 357 D.S. 440. 4CX (19.-JS). 
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the Army was put to uses which could have a deleterious effect on 
those subject- to it. There is evidence for example, that the Intelligence 
Command routinely tiled spot reports in the «vurity clearance dossiers 
of persons mentioned in the reports whose tiles were maintained by the 
command. Presumably, this information could result in the subsequent 
denial of a clearance and perhaps h fleet job retention and promotion. 
For those individuals who did not have a clearance, the intelligence 
data banks could reasonably be used as a basis for subsequent denials 
of employment or security clearance. 

There is also evidence that intelligence contained in the Army files 
was transmitted to state officials and political candidates."' to the. 
press, 1 '"' 5 and to state police agencies. '-""' The fact thai, this information 
was unverified, often ambiguous, and often involved highly personal 
information meant that its ensuing" publication or utilization by other 
investigating agencies may violate the subject's privacy, damage Ins 
reputation, deprive him of employment, or deprive hbo of credit. 

We cannot accept the 'assurances of then Assistant Attorney (Sen- 
cm. I Kehnquist that "it is quite likely that self-discipline 011 the part 
of the executive branch will provide an answer to virtually all of the 
legitimate complaints against the excesses of information gather- 
ing." I-r ' 7 That is, iu eli'ect, urging that there should be no control at nil. 

While we, do not suggest an intent purposely to silence expression 
or to deny job opportunity or damage reputations on the part o'' 
the Army or the Executive Branch in the conduct of these surveillance 
operations, the, potential for intentional abuse in such operaf ions is 
nonetheless apparent. As former Army General Counsel Rob- 
ert Jordan has stated: "1 do think it is dangerous to create too much 
capability in this field. The guy who runs [such an apparatus'] for the 
first couple of years may be okay, but yon can never tell who's coming 
after him." ir,s lint whether or not the effects of Army surveillance 
were intended is not the critical question. "Abridgment of such [First 
Amendment [ rights, even though unintended, may inevitably follow 
from varied forms of governmental action." NAACP v. Ahthanm 
:C)T 1\S. +49, m (10r,8). 

Armv surveillance does represent an abridgement of First Amend- 
ment riii'hts. It creates fear, and thereby contributes to the reluctance 
many citizens already feel in makinga public expression of their views 
and opinions. If is this trend in modern America that must be ha lied 
if democratic government is to survive. 

As Judge Learned Hand once noted : 

I believe that, the ooiuiimnit.v is already in jn-oeess of dissolution whore eiu-li 
man begins to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy, where nonconformity with 
the accepted creed, political as well ns religions, is a mark of dissiifeetiou ; where 
denunciation, without specification or bucking, takes the place of evidence; 
where orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent; where failh in the eventual su- 
premacy of reason has become so limid that we dare not enter our convict ions 
in the open lists, to win or lose. Sueli fears as these are a solvent which can eat 
ont the cement that hinds the stones together; they mar in the end subject lis 1o 
n despotism as evil as any we dread. . . A" 

1r -> KiehanI Halloran, "Striate rnnol Holds Vast "SnHversives' Pile Amassed s>y Kx-t'lilef 
of Armv IntelHjrenee." Xetr York TiwfH, Sept. 7. UtTl. p. tt.l. 

j". HenrtiiRS, pp. 2.41-232. 

'•"" Transcript 0/ J'rorr.rdimis. ACUi v. Lairrl, D.C.X.l). 111.. 1-10.. No. 70 C31M, .Tan. 4, 
lilTl. 

w " Hearings, p. 60.1. 

i.v< orr Koilev "Armv Explains Oivll Snooping,'' The Smnlnji Star, Washiasinii, IXC 
JVC. fi. 1!)«0, 

«• Learned Hand, The H/th-it of Liherti, (»«• York : Knopf. 3rd «]., 1WH0, P- - 1( i- 
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Is TI1K IxFRINUEMUNT OF CoXSTITUTTONAL E 101 ITS JirSTIJOKD UY A { \m- 

rELLHsrc, Governmental Interest? 

The Supreme Court has .vet to hold that a finding that governmental. 
activity infringes upon First Amendment rights automatically re- 
quires n conclusion that the activity is unconstitutional. In these cases. 
the, court has held that where the effect on First Amendment freedoms 
is incidental, and (lie governmental interest was "compelling," im or 
Substantial*' 1(il or "strong," 302 the governmental activity might be 
justified. Chief Justice Warren, writing for tlie majority in United 
A \Yf7/V,v v. OVjVvVo, defined the test as being whether "it [governmental 
activity] is within the constitutional power of the. Government: if it 
furthers an important or substantial governmental interest; if the 
governmental interest is unrelated to the suppression of free expres- 
sion ; and if the incidental restriction on alleged First Amendment 
freedoms is no greater than is essential to the furtherance, of that in- 
terest." h '- : " This means that laws providing for such activity must be. 
narrowly drawn to permit only such incidental inhibition, as is neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of t he governmental purpose. Further- 
more, it implies the requirement of close operational control to insure 
these, standards are adhered to. 

Army surveillance, its has boon noted, did not rest upon a specific 
stat tife or tvgulaf ion. At most, it could only be implied from the statute 
providing for the use of the armed forces to suppress domestic vio- 
lence. Tho scope, of t ! no activity, then, was not formally or strictly de- 
fined.^' In practice, the intelligence-gathering had no discernible 
limits — almost no information concerning the political views and ac- 
tivities of outspoken citizens seemed to he irrelevant and. once identi- 
fied. < v>;i details of their private lives became, fair game. Even de- 
fenders of Army surveillance deplored the indiscriminate and worth- 
less nature of the hulk of the "•intelligence" which was obtained. 1 " 5 

To the extent, then, thai the in forma! ion v.co irrelevant, the govern- 
mental activity (surveillance) does not satisfy the second part of the 
O'/lj-ii-p- test : namely, it did not further an important, or substantial 
governmental interest (the elfe<"ti\'e use of troops to suppress domestic. 
violence ). 

I Jut defenders nevertheless claim that the fact that much of the in- 
formation which was collected was useless dot's not invalidate the ac- 
tivity. They may well agree that formal restrictions upon Army sur- 
veillance should be en acted to prevent excesses of this type but that. 
with this addition, the O'lJricn test would be met. 

The Supremo Court in Tntum, never deciding that Army surveil- 
lance entailed a "chilling effect, "' did not face the question of whether 
the infringement might be justified by a compelling governmental in- 
terest, or whether its excesses could be "cured" by properly drawn reg- 
ulations. The Subcommittee, however, is persuaded that there was no 



u U.S. 449. 404 (inr.S). 



"»'■ A'. I 1 it v. H;itttm.::~l TVS. 415. 4 .'IS tlSfi.",). 

>•" 1'ihl. :ii p. 444 : iV.-i.40r v. Alithttvin f." rcl i'ntlerson, 

"K.Oifi-w/ v. Venter. 1174 U.S. :i!)S. 40S (llKi.'U. 

"■-" Hid OS, :;<17. :!77 (ltlfl.S). 

"* Tt)«> Armv (iid have mfeiliRenee plans wliic-i described the mtelliKeiiee srmjrht. The 
plans were so liruiKl, however, that tltev amounted to no restraint fit all. See Hearings, 
pp. :>M4. Ji'i. 

"•'Army Oencra! Oiiins'4 Robert E. ,Tnril:iii called the in ielltjrettco data "tho most worth- 
p.ss ilnmn thine* i,.p seen in my life. It was a waste of paper." See Hearings, p. I72S. 
Assistant Attorney General Reluejuist eoiieeiled it was an "iHi'Eitinmte >ise of government 
lllKS, j). ,sf,i. 
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legitimate government interest served. The incidental restrictions on 
First Amendment, freedoms occasioned by Army snrveil lance were, in 
terms of the, O'ttnen test, far greater than what was essential to the 
furtherance of the governmental interest. For that reason, its inhibit- 
ing effect on First Amendment rights was not justified. 

XV o. have already noted that the Army during a civil insurrection 
acts only as an arm of civil authorities. .It is the civil authorities who 
decide, whore and how to use federal troops. Incidental infor- 
mation concerning logistics for the occupying forces, then, is 
the only "domestic intelligence" which the Army requires to perforin 
its role. This could largely he obtained from maps of the critical area. 
The civilian authorities already have, access to the files of civilian agen- 
cies which themselves conduct domestic intelligence operations. Under 
Presidential directive that agency is (he Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion ; on (he state and local levels they are (he state bureaus and local 
authorities. If the Army is not satisfied with the work these agencies 
are doing, its remedy is to assert its complaints to the President, not 
assume (lie activities itself. By doing so, it further burdened the exer- 
cise of First Amendment rights. That impediment to the freedom of 
expression was unnecessary and, thus, unjustilied. It should not have 
been permitted. 

In summary, then, military surveillance, in order to be constitu- 
tional, must abide by strict requirements in light of its serious impact 
on First Amendment rights. Those, rules — a compelling governmental 
interest unrelated to suppression of free expression, minimum in- 
fringement, careful and explicit legal authority, well-defined admin- 
istrative controls written into that authority, and close operational 
control to ensure, that Lhe.ro. are, no abuses in the, conduct of the pro- 
gram — must all be, satisfied if a claim of unconstitutionality is to fail. 
Military surveillance, in fact, satislied none of these requirements. 
There can be no question, in our judgment, that it, was unauthorized, 
unnecessary, and unconstitutional. 



CONCLUSION 

The foregoing has been the result of three and a hall" years of pains- 
taking investigation and study by the Subcommittee. The* impact of 
the Subcommittee's undertaking has been substantial. As a result of 
it and the public outrage which it engendered, the military establish- 
ment put. an end to its surveillance of civilians and civilian organiza- 
tions. In lull, the Defense Department, promulgated regulations pro- 
hibiting future surveillance of civilians and requiring the destruction 
of the fruits of prior surveillance. Furthermore^ it established a high 
level conned, comprised of senior civilian officials, to keep military in- 
telligence-gathering in check'. 

What had taken place was not so much a conscious effort (o subvert 
the freedoms of speech and association, as it was a classic example of a 
burgeoning baecauentey going out of c.oit>'i-ol. with no direction and no 
limitations. What began as a limited intelligence activity by individual 
command-: responding to the military's '"united need for information 
for use during civil disturbances mushroomed into an elaborate, na- 
tionwide system with the potential to monitor any and all political" 
expression. No person or organization was too insignificant to moni- 
tor; no activity or incident, too irrelevant to record. 

How could sneii a program get out of lunuH It is probably because 
there were too many people with too little to do and yet with vast 
untapped resources at their disposal. Thousands of Army intelligence 
agents, trained for surveillance work, but 'with little opportunity to 
put. it into practice, were loosed by their superiors on the American 
public. The gauge of success was the quantify of information recorded. 
And the myriad of Army intelligence computers were more than com- 
petent receptacles for all that the agents could transcribe. 

Ft is not a particularly difficult phenomenon to understand. Military 
intelligence officers whose careers were dependent, upon the perform- 
ance of the intelligence system were naturally disposed to do too much 
rather than too little. For them, surveillance oil civilians was a matter 
of doing their job — a matter of operational ellicieney. Sensitivity to 
individual liberties was not an "operative" concern. 

Army surveillance has now been curtailed. However, it does not 
represent, a unique case study of bureaucratic insensitivity to individ- 
ual liberties. The modern bureaucracy quite often places expediency — 
whether wittingly or not above any concern for individual liberties. 
Even those soirments of the bureaucracy which do have a valid justifi- 
cation for col loct.in£ personal information regarding the. citizenry, are 
prone to go beyond their legitimate needs for information. "Com- 
puterization has made such excesses particularly tempting. 

The Subcominitee has encountered this phenomenon in ease after 
case, and, despite what nibilit be the legitimate objectives of the bu- 
reaucrat, we cannot but feel that in his collecting, cataloging, and 
storing of personal information, there are the seeds of repression. 

(117) 
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Constitutional and Statutory Pbovision's 



ARTICLE I, SECTION 8, CLAUSE 11 : 
The Congress shall have Tower to 

ARTICLE I, SECTION 8, CLAUSE 13 : 
The Congress shall have Power to . 

the land and naval Forces. 

ARTICLE I, SECTION 8. CLAUSE 14 : 
The Congress shall have Power to 



. raise and support Armies, . . . ; 
make Rules for the . . . Regulation of 

. provide for calling forth the Militia 
to execute the Laws of the Union, .suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions. 

ARTICLE I, SECTION 8, CLAUSE 15 : 

The Congress shall have Power to * * * provide for the organizing, * * * 
and disciplining of the Militia, and for governing such Part of them as may he 
employed in the Service of the United States, * * * 

ARTICLE II, SECTION 1 : 

The executive Power shall be vested in a President in the United States. 
ARTICLE II, SECTION 2 : 

The President shall he Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and of the Milita of the several States, when called into the 
actual Service of the United States; * * * 

ARTICLE II, SECTION 3 : 

* * * he shall take Care that the Laws he faithfully executed, * * * 

ARTICLE IV, SECTION 4 : 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a Republican 
Form of Government, and shall protect each of them against Invasion ; and on 
Application of the Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Legislature cannot 
be convened) against domestic violence. 

AMENDMENT 1 : 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 

10 U. S. C. § 331 : 

"Whenever there is an insurrection in any State against its government, the 
President may, upon the request of its legislature or of its governor if the legis- 
lature cannot be convened, call into Federal service such of the militia of the 
other States, in the number requested by that State, and use such of the armed 
forces, as he considers neecssary to suppress the insurrection." 

10 U. S. C. §332: 

"Whenever the President considers that unlawful obstructions, combinations, 
or assemblages, or rebellion against the authority of the United States, make it 
impracticable to enforce the laws of the United States in any State or Territory 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, he may call into Federal service 
such of the militia of any State, and use such of the armed forces, as he con- 
siders necessary to enforce those laws or to suppress the rebellion." 

(119) 
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to which he may belong, if otherwise qualified according to the laws of the 
State in which he offers to vote." 

18 U.S.C. § 593 : 

"Whoever, being an officer or member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, prescribes or fixes or attempts to prescribe or fix, whether by proclama- 
tion, order or otherwise, the qualifications of voters at any election in any State ; 
or 

"Whoever, being such officer or member, prevents or attempts to prevent by- 
force, threat, intimidation, advice or otherwise any qualified voter of any State 
from fully exercising the right of suffrage at any general or special election; or 

"Whoever, being such officer or member, orders or compels or attempts to com- 
I>el any election officer in any State to receive a vote from a person not legally 
qualified to vote; or 

"Whoever, being such officer or member, imposes or attempts to impose any reg~ 
illations for conducting any general or special election in a State, different from 
those prescribed by hiw ; or 

"Whoever, being such officer or member, interferes in nny manner with an 
election officer's discharge of his duties — 

"Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both ; and disqualified from holding any office of honor, profit or trust under the 
United States. 

"This section shall not prevent any officer or member of the Armed Forces from 
exercising the right of suffrage in any district to which he may belong, if other- 
wise qualified according to the laws of the State of such district." 

USAINTC Collection Plan April 23, 196!) 

(This plan lias been declassified by I>o'D) 

a. (C) To procure, evaluate, and disseminate as expeditiously as possible, in- 
formation relating to actual, potential or planned demonstrations, civil dis- 
turbances, dissident activities, disasters and catastrophes which threaten civil 
order, military security and/or the capability of the Department of the Army 
to accomplish its mission. 

b. (C) To provide overt collection and reporting procedures and readily re- 
trieval data by the following categories according to the combined Essential 
Elements of Information (E15I) outlined in paragraph fi, below; 

Category : Category code 

Civil Disturbances A 

Major Disasters and Catastrophes R 

Anti-War/Anti-Draft Activities C 

Militant Organizations D 

Extremists in the Armed Forces B 

Demonstrations, Rallies, Parades, Marches, Conventions, Conference 

and Picketing Activities F 

Foreign Element Participation or Influence in Civil Disturbance ft 

Strikes and Labor Disturbances H 

Dissidents/Subversives in Civil Disturbances 1 I 

Legal Aspects ' J 

Thefts of Weapons and Ammunitions K 

1 As relalod to Civil IHsturfoanw only. 

5. (C) Leads to be developed : Essential elements of information. 

CATEGORY A. CIVIL DISTURBANCE — OCN : 903G-0044 

Predisturbance activities. 

a. Indicators of threatening violence in communities having a discontented 
populace. 

(1) Presence of militant agitators from within a discontented minority com- 
munity or presence of "outside" militant agitators. 

(2) Increase in efforts of extremist minority groups to instigate violence 
through inflamatory propaganda, cither written or verbal. 

(3) Increase in number of incidents which reflect minority group rebellion 
against authority, such as false alarms and vandalism. 
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(4) Reports and rumors of planned agitation or impending violence related 
to civil disturbances. 

(5) Increase in activity, such as rabble rousing meetings and fiery agitation 
speeches, of extremist, civil rights groups. 

(6) Sharp increase in absentee rate of discontented minority groups. 

(7) T„„..„,ia~ ; n incidents of resisting arrest: the gathering of crowds when 
arrests are made. 

(i'v luciease in charges of police brutality: increased resentment of law 
enforcement. 

(9) Stepped up activity by gangs, characterized by anti-social activity on 
the part of minority group members. 

(10) Increase in assaults on police/fire personnel. 

b. Activities preceding planned civil disturbance 

(1)) Probable causes, objective, locations, and nature of disturbance. 

(2) Probable categories and identification of persons and groups who will 
create or participate in disturbance. 

(3) Estimated number of persons who will be involved. As participants; as 
observers. 

(4) Probable assembly areas and routes. Method of travel. 

(5) Leaders identity. Overt and behind the scenes. 

(6) Activities, organization, and other plans prepared by the leaders. 

(a) How w T ill they exert control? 

(b) Will weapons be used? What type? Where, when, how? 

(7) Identity of newspapers, radio, or television stations, and prominent per- 
sons who are friendly with the leaders of the disturbance and are sympathetic 
with their plans. Will any be present? Participating? How? 

(8) Location, kind, and amount of arms, equipment, and supplies available to 
the disturbers. 

(9) Location of other arms, equipment and supplies which, if insufficiently 
guarded, may be seized by the disturbers in event rioting occurs. Are safeguards 
against seizure sound? 

(30) Location and name of important buildings/facilities that may he threat- 
ened. What makes the buildings/facilities important? Who is owner/responsible 
for building/facilities? Plow can he be contacted? 

(11) Location and description of communications systems, public utilities, 
and stores of volatile fuel. Responsible person? How contacted? 

(12) Possible threat to Federal property. What? Where? When? By Whom? 

(13) Ho the facilities in (10), (11) and (12) above have their own physical 
security? How adequate? 

(14) Identification of Department of the Army personnel (military or civilian) 
who are or may become involved on the side of the disturbers. 

c. Indicators of potential violence. 

(1) High unemployment or menial work rate among discontented minority 
groups. 

(2) High crime rates for discontented minority groups. 

(3) Wide disparity of average income between white and discontented non- 
white. 

(4) Poor relations between law enforcement officials and discontented minority 
groups. 

(5) Migration of large numbers of persons from discontented minority groups 
into citiea. 

(6) Lack of means for minority groups to redress grievances and lack of 
meaningful communications between law enforcement agencies and the minority 
community. 

(7) Protests of minority community to conditions in slum areas, such as: 
de facto segregation in unions, housing, and schools: lack of jobs: lack of 
recreational facilities; local merchants and landlords overcharging for housing, 
goods, or services ; police brutality ; sub-standard education facilities and teaching 
staff. 

(8) Efforts by minority groups to upset the balance of power and the political 
system. 

(9) Failure of law enforcement agencies to properly respond due to indecision, 
lack of manpower, or fear of public reaction. 

(10) Inequitable law enforcement, real or imagined, towards minority groups 

(11) Public apathy or negative reaction to issues of civil rights and impartial 
law enforcement. 
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d. Purposes and objectives of dissident groups. 

(1) Overall purpose and objectives. Long-term and short-term objectives and 
relationship to problems of minority groups and the country. Estimates of plans 
and objectives ; capabilities, resources to be employed. 
_ (2) Specific aims and roles. Coordination with other minority groups and 
dissident organizations. Support obtained from other agencies. 

e. Capabilities and vulnerabilities of dissident (/roups. 

Evidence of strengths and weaknesses in terms of ability to create civil dis- 
turbance situations, to expand activities to meet emergencies, to enlarge potential 
for disturbance, and to maintain own internal security. 

f. Funds. Source and extent of funds, how are they distributed. General 
purpose for which funds are used. 

g. Organization of dissident groups. 

(1) Higli Command. Composition and structure of headquarters. Relationship 
to other agencies. Exact titles, location of functions and responsibilities, lines 
of authority, organizational charts, rosters of key personnel. 

(2) Subordinate elements. Administration, organization, functions responsi- 
bilities, principal and alterate locations, strengths, facilities, lines of 'authoritv 
organization and key personnel. 

h. Tactics and strategy of dissident organizations. 

How do these elements plan and execute their civil disturbances and related 
actions. The nature and scope of their tactics and strategy. Proposed or planned 
deviations from usual or accepted tactics. Internal factionalism and protagonists 
Cause themes and appeals. 

i. Personnel. 

(1) Number of active members; breakdown of membership by ethnic groups 
age, economic status, education, criminal record. Biographic data on kev 
members. 

(2) Potential for increasing membership. Numbers of persons source of 
members. ' 

(3) Women members. Age, position within group, authority, biographic data 

(4) I ay. -ft hat members receive pay? Are expenses reimbursed? Source of 

j. Administration. How is organization .supervised and controlled' Who is 
responsible for correspondence and related actions? Does organization produce 
publications? Identify. 

k. Training. Are skills useful in creating disturbances and doing violence 
taught, e.g., fabrication of Molotov cocktails, homemade bombs, firearms booby 
traps, and other devices? Judo, marksmanship, communication training counter- 
surveillance, infrared photography. Training areas, source of support, instructors 

1. Logistics. Sources of supplies, weapons, vehicles. Location, stocks capacity 
of stockpiles. Methods of resupply. 

ACTIVITIES IWHING CIVIL DISTURBANCE 

(1) Location, form and extent of violence and damage. Proximate cause for 
outbreak. 

(2) Identification of individuals and groups participating in civil disturb- 
ances. Leaders? Government personnel? News media representatives' Spokes- 
man? 

(3) Targets or planned targets of violence, burning or looting eg neighbor- 
hoods, government buildings, Army installations, department stores and public 
utilities. 

(4) Patterns of violence which suggest centralized control and organization 
tion We organized sni I )in S> selective firebombing, and other systematic destruc- 

(5) Indications of participation in or instigation of violence bv persons or 
groups known to be subversive. 

(6) Expected duration of disturbance. 

(7) Motive for the disturbance? Anti-authoritv? Anti-white' Mixed' 
situation 116 reServes eommit te« by local agency commanders in the current 

mitted. The effe ° tS °" thC current slt »"«on "f reserves that have been coin- 
committed! 6 P1 ' 0jected effect « of reserves that have been requested but not yet 
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(11) The ability of the forces currently on the scene to contain the area and 
intensity of the disturbance. 

(12) The direction of the disturbance: whether anti-authority, anti-white, 
or undirected. 

(13) The trends of riot connected activity : sniping, looting, bombing. 

(14) The types of attacks on authorities : rock throwing, sniping. 

(15) The reactions of authority to attacks: whether withdrawing or counter- 
attacking. 

(16) The authorization for use of riot control equipment. 

(17) The riot control equipment presently in use. 

(18) The use of mass media to influence civil disturbance elements. 

(19) The refusal of local agency personnel to respond in disturbed areas or 
while under fire. 

(20) The presence of news media representatives in the disturbed area. 

(21) The effect of news media representatives in the disturbed areas. 

(22) The extent of reporting from the disturbed area, and its sources. 

(23) The communications with personnel in the disturbed area. 

(24) The emergence of spokesmen for the minority element. 

(25) The indication of organization and central direction of rioters. 

(26) The presence of militant leaders and their activities. 

(27) The efforts to instigale or perpetuate violence. 

POST-DISTURBANCE ACTIVITIES 

(1) Is disturbance likely to recur? 

(2) When can it. he expected to break out again? In what locations? In what 
form? To what degree? 

(3) Are factors that precipitated the outbreak still present? What factors? 
To what extent do they still exist? 

(4) What is attitude of minority groups who participated? 

(5) Have militant agitators and other leaders left the area of civil dis- 
turbance? Where are they currently located? 

CATEGORY B.— MAJOR DISASTERS AND OATASTROPIIIBS — OCX : !10R0-n02!t 

Provide all available information pertaining to major disasters and catns- 
trophles which may result in the rendering of federal assistance to supplement 
the efforts of local or state authorities in the following incidents: 

a. Explosions 

b. Fires 

c. Major accidents or wrecks involving public or private carriers 

d. Hurricanes 

e. Floods 

f. Earthquakes 

g. Tidal Waves 



CATEGORY C. ANTI-WAR/ANTI-DRAFT ACTIVITIES — CCN : 8051-9291 

a. Full identfiying data on individuals/groups who are engaged in such anti- 
war activities. 

h. Type of instruction being given pertaining to qualifying DI) Form i)8 or 
DI> Form 3i>8 or refusal to complete such forms. 

c. Type of instruction or printed guidance being given on how to register 
as a conscientious objector. 

d. Identification of registrants who have received instructions and sources 
of such instruction on how to avoid the draft or delay induction. 

e. Collection of leaflets, booklets, fly sheets, etc., which provide instructions on 
how to avoid or delay induction. 

f. Identification of the personalities and organizations engaged in the publi- 
cation and distribution of documents referred in para e, above. 

g. Establish the relationship of individuals/groups engaged in activities de- 
scribed in para a through f above with cited organizations or suspected/confirmed 
subversive organizations. 

h. Activities of Army personnel within organizations where actual or potential 

aims and purposes may be inimical to the best interests of the United States. 

i. Hostile activities which are perpetrated at or near military installations. 

j. The activities of U.S. Army members connected with or alleged to he con- 
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organizations of SlX^Mr" 11 ' 8 ' right-wing, and/or other dissident 



Attorney General. 



ven though not cited by'th'o 



CATEGORY 1). MILITANT ORGANIZATION S- 



- -CCS: 8ft.->l-!>28(» 

as length of member* r ni, i h it alUurre " t background information as well 
groups, and ^^^^S<m^U^^-' ■?• ^ ra ™>«l> in other 
»>• Indications of present « f.irn~ 1 1» " ctn " lhes »<* previously reporte<I 
organizations f effe'cHvelv ^rJ^sST^^^^ ^ abm >^ "'e 
cernmg the above, including targets of orllS I C !" Ie ' sp(!ci,le rMail « «>ii- 
expected, number if jiS-iK i P pW activities, degree of militancv 
tions. Participants and coordination with other militant organiza- 

^^^^%^\ a ^^^^ aea >»«^*^ rallies or other 
tions. Reporting should inc lud "ail nti Hin^r Kr0 ," I)S ' :md M «*t' organic 
with other extremist WmJ^n^^^^^T <™cer,,i ns relations 
discussion group meetings joint state,, L/«t,»-' 1,K ' lu,le Pi-inning seminars, 
t0 d ^rtin^" ? Wiin ^" ^g'S gro^pf "^ ^ oUmW effnrt " *""™<" 

should include, insofar as , S , f, „ S""" r° n l fining session. Reports 

„.i. . . "•'•"•"" .i.~> 10 rue origin ol funds n ml in* n,,, <. i- •■> , , 
zahons to incurie identification nf r i„J' uiin/ui li> (lie mdivirttinls/.irgani- 

-ree, am, informationlS^,^^ 



CATKOOKY K. EXTUEJ1IST IN Till: AICME11 KOKCBS- 



-cvs : »o:i«--!»!Mn 



tiJSn^nS SeSSSiSr^c? ^^ *""* M "- 

b.a^\4 r remiIts Ved "'" ^ ^ ° f ^"^ wIlMl ™" »" ^ted for use by 

PaSlief iSrS %Im^Z%^^ t '? W f T^ 1 * r ^ ™ H '« n "«* 
lutionary Action Moveinent C "' Coorf,,natll 'K Commit lee. or the Revo- 

r-K/s^srr^ ,£ ir "' "'»' •** - »"■ « • 

(1) DPOB of the individual 

(2) Present duty station 

(3) Home of Record (IIOR) 

(4) Expiration of Term of Service (ETS) 

(<>) Destination upon ETS (if different from I-J OR) 

CATEGORY F. DEMOXSTKATIO.VS KAT1TFS T>i».„r-„ , 

niimlHT of Participants "aS '"i,^ 1 , ' f ,'T «»tioi,,nt«l demonstration/ and 
This will inclndo inforn^riou sugges h fn ■ '",'"° bi 'f ' f< "' 1 "' 0,(,Sf «^»''«e«. 
between such or ga3lIi!ations 1 ^^ ) , ^ 1 1 1 ^, n ; p e s M ' 11(I h «' or 



or more permanent, 
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b. Details concerning specific types of protest activities expected to occur, 
to include demonstrations, counter-demonstrations, rallies, sit-ins, picketing and 
Other forms of either non-violent or violent protestations, sucli as bomb threats 
within the activity area. 

c. Indications of dissident or militant group plans for exploitation of the 
activities, to include dissident or militant influence on participating, local or- 
ganizations by militants from other areas of CONUS. 

d. Indications that militant factions plan to stage violent confrontations with 
local law enforcement officials under the pretext of participating in peaceful, 
anti-demonstrations, either outside or inside the activity area. 

e. Identification of all personalities involved, or expected to become involved, 
in protest activities, to include leaders or "activists" or local dissident groups 
and leaders, representatives, or speakers of national or regional organizations. 

f. Details concerning transportation arrangements made by, or on behalf of, 
visiting, non-local demonstrators during or prior to the convention to include 
chartering of and reservations for buses, trains, planes, and private automobiles. 

g. Details concerning housing facilities, offices, or bases of operations to be 
used by visiting demonstrators or groups, to inclnde non-commercial facilities, 
such as churches and private homes. 

h. Themes and issues of protest or demonstration, whether local, national 
or international, especially when they cite specific foreign sponsorship or agree- 
ment, will be identified. 

i. Extent of overt financing, as well as covert financing, to include source of 
funds, extent of funding and planning for utilization of funds available or 
committed. 

j. Any indication of outside (foreign) influence, direction, support or leader- 
ship, to include identification of foreign individuals and their role in connection 
with any activities to disrupt the convention, conference, etc. 

k. Any additional information which in the judgment of group commanders 
may be significantly related to thees activities and the disruption of same. 

CATEGORY G. FOREIGN ELEMENT PARTICIPATION OR INFLUENCE IN CIVIL DISTURBANCE — 

CCN : 9036-9044 

a. What financial, ideological, political, or propaganda support is being of- 
ficially offered to American organizations in order to further CONUS civil dis- 
turbances? 

b. What unofficial support for these organizations is known or suspected? 

c. Through what channels and by what methods do official or unofficial sup- 
port from foreign governments reach American individuals and organizations? 

d. What private organizations are engaged in aiding American organizations? 

e. What is the nature of support received by American organizations from 
these sources? 

i. What channels of dissemination are used by private foreign organizations 
in order to support American groups? 

g. What position is taken by the news media toward CONUS civil disturbances? 

h. To what extent is the position of the news media influenced by the official 
governmental positions? 

i. What effort has been made by organizations to obtain financial support for 
American organizations? 

j. What methods are used to provide this support to American organizations? 

k. What conferences, seminars, and other dealings have organizations con- 
ducted in order to discuss American civil disturbances or gather supi>ort for 
American organizations? 

1. What mass demonstrations have occurred to support American organiza- 
tions active in civil disturbance or to protect the quelling of these disorders? 

m. What are the details of travel and contact for American activists in civil 
rights organizations who have attempted to obtain support for these organiza- 
tions or causes in foreign countries ? 

n. What organizations and individuals are engaged in financing such travel? 

o. How are the visits of such individuals received by the news media and 
the public? 

CATEGORY H. STRIKES AND LABOR DISTURBANCES — CCN : 8051-9288 

a. Identification of individual leaders and members of the striking union to 
include background information as well as official titles or position and degree 
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l^if^^p.o^^-^/- I-*-' disturbances. Oniy those in- 
investigative action is required t,,^t If? h raf?e *™ ° f re P°. rt,n B Merest. No 
that information on leaders availaleUf' , requirement inasmuch as only 
contacts is desired We ln J our Ioc:U nles alld through news media 

e. Issues, both ,*£ SlI WS of leaders to the affected area, 

strike. (1 un I ,u, "ished, involved in the labor dispute or 

..onVn^SaHrivitno^ Sltsu^ o^risT^ °' "T "^ ™^ 
income between whites and non-whiros fe ° m dls l ,ant F of average 

^airir^r ,aw enforcement ° fficiais a - d 

lary StTWAtK^J' ™* " e *— »> M«'- 

-TEGORY I. DISSn.ENTS/SUBVEKSlVE ,N CLVLL DKSTURBANCES-CCN : 9086 -9030 

stituted'governni™; 1 ""'^ SU " VerSiVC organization directed against legally con- 
trol S^tfoflS^^SZ 01 * 011 ^™ t0 Penetrate and — 

f. Collaboration between subve -t vp Tr * 01111,0SC , (I Primarily of non-whites, 
groups. "tnuen subveisne groups and non-white organizations and 

frl nmrandVJminuSnS'cnina 11 " 1111 ^ ^ ouMde fhe ™- especiaily 

Z^t^clZ^^^ ^ationist, and segregationist 
Islam, Knights of the Ku Klux Kl n . ,?„ ^ A - Amenc »" Nazi Party, Nation of 

f. Aims and activities , f ero m s ,t \1 r ^S"™ 1 ™ 1 '.al.or Movement, 
racial tensions, such ,«" <" „?£ N x'l c7> "'smVV?? '*', V ^ 0U& ° r a «S™»te 
.Soulhon, Christian Leadership ^Vonfeivnce ^ ,, r "m' , 1 ' ,t0S Rigllts Pnrty - 
fions. U 0111( U1U( ' and ( oiincil of Federated Organiza- 

CATEGOltY J. LEGAL ASPECTS— CCN : 80.11-9287 

in tiuK or "S2i*ms na ^ ^ '" •"*""»'««•"« »*«*<* * the changes 

^iKKt "^ i\,ffir °T r a w ™ fio "^ e™ups 



CATEGORY K. THEFTS OF WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION- 



-CCN : 8050-9283 



Tl) n S°™ ° f "° S f .' ,e Vi0,ence I ,rior f " "Utbrenk of civil disorders 

AnrtZZ^^ fc* ""J T^^ " f "™" « «-«m from 
t->\ i i i-L ". ^rmj, Keserve. National Guard or the ltnTP 

(Acr!ve Id lrmy SrJe N^nl Cu^rT"^ ^^ on »»»t.ry personne! 
of or arrested t^^i & ?^^ T *™ to ™ r n™W) who are suspected 

aukormrre^iting^m arreXraMs^an^ ^ ^ ^ 0r ™™^ 
(5) Theft or unexplained ToslV.n ' and seizure of arms and ammunition, 
civilian companies or ' nd ust ries Inciude^vi^-'-"^ armS ° r ammunition from 
or state law enforcement officials bvnrivnfo in ^ ca T te ^y reports to local 
shops of the theft of arms or ammuniUon lndlv,f] "als, gun stores or pawn 
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(6) Indicators as to significance or impact of the inauguration of, or changes 
to local state or federal law(s) or ordinances dealing with the Hale, possession 
or employment of arms by individual private citizens, minority groups or.wlntc 
or non-white militant elements. 

(7) Indicators as to significance or impact of known or suspected illicit arms 
traffic into a city, or within a county or state, or among states in relation to an 
increase in the crime rate among both white and non-white minority groups 

(8) Known, suspected or rumored plans, operations, deployment, tactics and 
amounts of weaponry in the possession of individuals, groups or organization^ 
whose efforts, procedures and goals are to reduce U.S. military .■ni.iil.ili ies of 
military installations and facilities as well as those elements of a Fedora Task 
Force Hq which has contingency planning responsibilities for Hie uroa(s) m 
question in dealing with a civil disturbance. 

b. Indicators during a civil disturbance: ,,-„„, 5 „ 

(1) Continue covert collection and reporting on requirements outlined m 
nam a(l) thru (5) and (7) and (8) above. 

(2) Additional sources of illegal acquisition, possession and employment of 
weaponry used by either white or non-white militants to include price lists for 
nnrrhase of these arms and ammunition. 

13) Evidence of underground sources of arms and ammunition whether from 
hidden arms caches within the area or whether brought into the area of the 
disorder hv legal or illegal interstate shipment through dummy (covert orgam- 

"'SrilnT^sotceCs) of funds for the purchase of these weapons. 

5 Location of incidents involving sporadic sniping or guerrilla-type armed 
sweeps into suburban areas outside the area(R) of the initial cml disorders. 
Subsequent arrest, identification of weapons seized and detailed personalia on 
anv individuals involved with armed violence activities, _ , , . . . 

(61 Reports of casualties, both of victims and instigators involved m inci- 
dents of armed violence. Include time, place, nature of the incident and identify 
of anv weapons seized from instigators. „,.,!.„,.,- 

(7) Known, suspected or rumored plans, orations or raids on T .S, militnrj 
installations armories or other military facilities by either white or non-wh,te 
militants pertaining to the resu„„ly of arms and an.mnnit ion seized from or 
otherwise lost to the militant elements as n result of aggressive action by local. 
state. National Guard or Goderal Troop elements. 
6 (C) BACKGROUND INFORMATION : 
'a References: (1) AR 381-130, 18 Dee 04: (2) All 5WW50; (3) AB MMM50: 
(4) Section VI Chapter Four, TJSAINTC Regulation 380-100: (5) DA Cml 
Disturbance Plan (U), 10 Sep 68; 16) DA Civil Disturbance Information Col- 
lection Phn (I) •> Mav 68; (7) USATNTIO Civil Disturbance Plan, OPEAN 
lotS 1 Mar OR mid changes 1 and 2 dated 1 Sep €.8 and 21 Jan 09; (8) 
TJSAINTC Regulation 381-1. 20 Nov 08 „„ttnie,l 

b Information developed by your Group in response to the EFT outlmul 
in para 5 above, will be reported by Spot Report (electrica message) prion v 
nreeerleiice utilizing the USAINTC Spot Report format outlined m Section III. 
VI »XrnTr^^C^^on^m^6o. In forwarding the Spot Report. 
the address should include reference to the category code indicated in para 
4b above Fofe "ample CG, TJSAINTC, ATTN: SOD-,1.0.77. Para 3 of the Spot 
Report will contain the subject of the report itself (not the subject of tins 

Le c d S , p h oTreports will be followed-up with Agent Reports (DA Form 341) or 
Summarv of Information (DA Form 568). in duplicate, if appropriate. The Spo 
Sort Number, plus the Category Code should bo Included lir . Iteni ,3. Agon 
Report (together with dossier number of subject, if known) and in tli. 
''Preparing Office" block of the Summary of Information. For example 10.S 
9G7lWlCP-A,C,H." A partial list of organizations and d ossier num hers is 
included in para 7, below. Agent Reports will accompany all exhibits flie sub- 
jert of the Agent Report or SOI will he the subject of the report itself (not this 

lP! f ^determination whether the Antovon (unclassified) message channel or 
the classified message channel is to be used will be made based on the con- 
tent of "'the' message, the ne.nl to protect the sources or »«»*?"«*" "'^T.- 1 "' 
formation and the mp.iroment for expeditions onward transm, Hal by «J£j&$ 
quarters of a highly perishable intelligence product to Task Boree, i.ujnaki 
and Department, of the Army level. 
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?• (C) SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS : 

a. Maximum utilization of continuous liaison and all overt sources available 
will bo made to satisfy this requirement. 

b. Emphasis on reporting will be continuous within the established priorities, 
defined as follows : 

(1) Priority 1: Information concerning the existing civil disturbance/sub- 
version threat against U.S. National interests, the realization of which could 
result in large-scale riots and commitment of Federal troops. This category of 
information is of such importance as to warrant maximum increased effort. 

(2) Priority 2: Information concerning a potential civil disturbance/subver- 
sion threat against U.S. National interests, resulting from nationwide local racial 
incidents, deliberate provocations or regional difficulties which could result in 
United involvement of U.S. Forces. This category of information is of such im- 
portance as to warrant moderate increased effort. 

(3) Information concerning natural phenomena and human adaptations, their 
interrelationships and effects on the civil disturbance situation in the nation. 
Collection of this information warrants routine effort. 

c. Extensive photo coverage of the civil disturbanee activity in this plan is 
desired and will include photos of known or suspected leaders or members of any 
white or non-white dissident/militant group, organization or element. In all cases 
full identifying data concerning personalities, elements or activities depicted in 
the photograph will appear on the reverse side of the photo. Also, the date, time, 
location and identity of the source of the photo will be included. 

d. Full utilization of telephoto lens equipment is directed to minimize the 
possibility of direct involvement by MI Group personnel in the conduct of pe- 
ripheral photographic coverage. Liaison with and utilization of local press and 
press wire-service agencies for the acquisition of photography is encouraged. 
In this regard, expenditure of I OF is authorized in the accomplishment of this 
coverage. Photography (both black and white and color, still and motion picture) 
available through the Task Force Army Photographic Teams may be utilized 
when the Task Force is committed. 

e. Development of covert intelligence collection sources to satisfy the require- 
ments of this lead sheet is prohibited unless speeiticaly authorized by the Com- 
manding General, this Command. 

f. In nil cases where MI agents are called to AFEES based on a qualification of 
DI) Form 08/308, Agents will endeavor to ascertain whether such qualifications 
were made based on instructions from an anti-draft group. Extreme care will be 
taken to determine this information indirectly unless Subject makes an admis- 
sion to the effect to either AFEKS or Agent personnel. Agents will NOT repeat. 
NOT ask a direct question during the course of the subject interview or during the 
taking of a sworn statement, as to whether subject: has been instructed to qualify 
his DD Form 08/39S. 

g. Coordination witli the local Federal Bureau of Investigation. Secret Service 
and other federal agencies will be affected in the collection and reporting of in- 
formation in response to the Essential Elements of Information set forth above. 
Exchange of information with interested agencies at the local level on a timely, 
continuous basis is encouraged. 

h. The following is a partial list of organizations, with dossier numbers, of 
intelligence interest. Reports concerning these organizations will he prepared 
with exact title, as indicated, and with the dossier number. Other subjects will 
have the dossier number entered by this command, but subject will he the same 
of the organization, personality or activity. 

Boxsier 
Organisation number 

African-American Student Movement (AASM) 

Afro- Americans Against the War in Vietnam (AAAWV) ZB-02^21-63 

Afro- Americans Unity Movement (AAUM) ZB-50-28-28 

Afro-Americans Youth Movement (AAYM) 

American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) ZB-00-02-00 

American Nazi Party (ANP) ... ZB-00-93-32 

Americans for Democratic Action (ADA) . . ZA^00-17-81 

American Man Mnu (AMM) ZB-50-12-19 

Atlanta Alliance for Peace (AAP) ZB-50-12-«R 

Anti-Draft Union (ADC) ZB-50-17-04 

American Liberation Front (ALT) _ ZB-50-13-03 

Black Panther Party ( RPP ) ZA--02-21-64 
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lingers (BR) ZB-fiO-18~83 

Blackstone ^f.ffparty (BNP) ZA-01-S7-02 

Black ^Sift Movement (BNM) ZB-02-08-74 

Black Na t!o "f'/BB) ZB-50-19-17 

2f°T Kf^St Union (BSTJ) ZB-01-85-22 

Black Stuueni ^^ Avemie Vietnam Peace Parade (CFAVPP)^. ZB-02-12-68 

Committee i on _ vlo]ent Actim (0NVA) ZB-00-87-79 

SSSffi Party, USA (CPUSA) ZB-OO-01-10 

r^rress- of Racial Equality (CORE) ZB-OO-14-77 

Chicago Area Draft Resistors (CADRE) ZB-50-12-87 

Plerttv and Laymen Concerned About Vietnam (CLCAV) ZB-50-05-27 

Draft Resistors Union (DRU) ZB-50-14-59 

Draft Resistance League (DRL) ZB-50-14-59 

Fifth Avenue Peace Parade Committee (FAPPC) ZB-02-12-68 

Fifth Avenue Vietnam Peace Committee (FAVPC) ZB-02-12-68 

Institute for the Study of Non-Violence (ISNV) ZB-50-03-86 

Interfaith Peace Mission (IPM) ZB-50-10-04 

Mau Mau (MAU) ZB-5CM3-18 

Minutemcn (MM) ZA-01-83-19 

Nation of Islam (NOT) ZB-00-96-10 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

(NAAOP) . _- ZA-00-04-02 

National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy (SANE) ZA-00-90-2G 

National Coordinating Committee To End the War in Vietnam 

(NOOEWV) - ZA-02-11-81 

National Liberation Front (NLF) ZA -01-40-22 

National States Bights Party (NSRP) ZA-00-90-97 

National Mobilization Committee To End the War in Vietnam 

(NMC) ZB-50-0-1-66 

National Socialist White People's Party ZB-OO-93-32 

Peace and Freedom Movement (PFM) ZB-50-20-65 

Peace and Freedom Party (PFP) ZB-f?0-36-f57 

Progressive Labor Party (PLP) ZB-01-40-26 

Revolutionary Action Movement. (RAM) ZB-01-11-30 

Resist (R) ZB-00-82-95 

Resistance, The (TR) ZB-00-82-95 

Socialist Workers Party (SWP) ZB-OO-OO-63 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) ZB-OO-87-94 

Southern Student Organizing Committee (SSOC) ZA-01-85-88 

Student Non- Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) ZB-01-13-29 

Student Peace Union (SPU) ZA-01-07-70 

Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) ZB-01-64-44 

Students for Democratic Action (SDA) ZA-00-16-32 

US (US) ZB-50-13-48 

US II (USII) ZB-50-17-69 

Veterans and Reservists To End the War in Vietnam (VREWV) __ ZA-02-17-70 

Veterans for Peace in Vietnam (VPV) ZB-02-18-03 

War Resistors League (WRL) ZB-00-06-53 

W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America (DCA) ZB-01-51-19 

Women Strike for Peace (AVSP) ZB-01-36-B5 

Workers World Partv (WWP) ZB-00-95-39 

Young Socialist Alliance (YSA) ZB-OO-88-52 

Youth Against War and Fascism (YAWF) ZB-0L48-51 
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ANNEX B (INTELLIGENCE) TO DEPARTMENT OF 
ARMY CIVIL DISTURBANCE PLAN (U) 



THE 



Febkimky 1, liMJS. 
. , ,.¥ aps ' Civil ^'sturbanoe Planning Packets (where available! 
or special editions of commercial map reproductions provided by An 



Reference : 
r spec 
Service 



rniy Map 



1. (C) Situation 



A. GENERAL 



(1) Civil disturbances which are beyond the control of municipal or sf-ite 
itbonties may occur at any time; however, in the past the majority have 
■en a summer occurrence. The majority will probably continue to occur in 



authr. 

been 

hot weather which is particularly unsettling in crowded, urban centers i)i« 
satisfaction with national policy manifested in the anti-draft and iinti-Viel 
nam demonstrations, and the environmental conditions contributor* to i-iehl 
unrest and civil disturbances in the United Suites are recognized factors within 
the political and social structure. As such, they might provide a precondi- 
tioned base for a steadily deteriorating situation leading to demonstrations and 
violent attacks upon the social order. The consistency and intensity of those 
preconditions could lead in time to a situation of true insurgency should ex- 
ternal subversive forces develop successful control of the .situaUon Federal 
military intervention may be ordered to save life and property alleviate suf- 
fering, and restore law and order. 

(2) Analysis of civil disturbances: see OACSI. DA, Counterintelligence 
Research Project, CI Special Study, subject: Civil Disturbances CONTS— 
1907 (US, da ted 31 July 1 907. 

a. mssiiiKxr Ki.KMK.vrs 
( / ) Cir<7 rigkt/t movement* 

Although widespread, civil disturbances have occurred as individual local- 
ized actions apparently resulting more from a general climate of opinion than 
from specific covert orders from a single source. There is no indication of 
directional control by any single organization, nor does any one organization 
appear to have .sufficient authority or power to exercise such control An ef- 
fective consolidation of organizations or (lie formation of a supra -control agency 
could alter the situation in a short time and provide an improved capability 
for the development of subversive direction of civil disturbances. Moauing 
ful degrees of subversive intinence and organized control are distinct fuliiiv 
possibilities in the United States civil disturbance problem. 

1 2) Anti-Tietnmn/miti draft niovvmctiis 

Anti-Vietnam and anti-draft movements have increased in scope and number 
111 the past two years. Protests against war have been common for manv years 
ami have generally followed the pattern of marching, picketing, and distributing 
literature by individual groups. The first nation wide attempt to coordinate 
these peace movements was effectively made in the spring of 1SHHS )>v the Spring 
Mobilization Committee to End the War in Vietnam fSMCt. In liMit! the SMC 
coordinated and staged anti-war rallies in San Francisco. New York Ciiv, and 
a number of minor demonstrations in other cities. Because of the success of 
the SJIC's initial endeavor, the anti-war movement established I be National 
Mobilization Committee to End the War in Vietnam (NMC; to act as a per- 
manent coordinating committee for demonstrations. Originally distinct from, 
but aligned with the NMC ill ideology, were the anti-war/anti-draft groups. At 
the present time, even though the anti-war/anti-draft groups profess individual 
ity and separation from other groups, their similarity of aims and actions 
operate to have almost the force and effect of an interlocking directorate simi- 
lar to the NMC. Very strong support to the anti-war movement is also forth 
coming from such "left" groups as the Communist Party. PSA (CPUSA), flic 
CPUSA youth front group, the W.E.B. Du Bois Clubs of America (OCA), the 
Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), Youth Against War and Fascism, the 
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Progressive Labor Party and a veritable host of smaller organizations. Tactics 
of the. various organizations have undergone a change from passive actions 
to more militant actions, with "direct confrontations" now the main objec- 
tive. Although the majority of anti-war protesters appear reluctant, for moral 
practical, or legal reasons, to engage in public demonstrations of a nature 
which violate existing luws, there is a significant minority of professional 
agitators and young students who advocate either violent action or so-called 
disobedience of such a nature that violence is almost sure to ensue. Although 
many of the more articulate voices in the peace movement counsel against 
illegal actions, it appears that they have slight influence on those persons al- 
ready committed to such action. 

(S) Xubrprsive Conspiratorial Axpcctst 

a. Peace Movement 

Although it cannot he substantiated that the anti-war and the anti-draft move- 
ments are acting in resiwuse to foreign direction, it must be pointed out that by 
their activities they are supporting the stated objectives of foreign elements which 
are detrimental to the USA. Many leaders of the anti-war and anti-draft move- 
ment have traveled to foreign countries, including Cuba, East Europe and North 
Vietnam to meet with Communist leaders. Therefore, the possibility exists that 
these individuals may be either heavily influenced or outright dominated bv their 
foreign contacts. They may, in turn, influence their followers, the majority of 
whom have no sympathy for the Commiinsit cause, but are unaware of their 
leaders* affiliations. Groups, such as The Resistance and the Students for Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS), have openly announced their continuing intention to vio- 
late the law by aiding and abetting individuals desiring to criminally evade the 
draft. Both these groups have become increasingly more militant and are co- 
sponsors of illegal demonstrations against the draft, the military, and civilian 
and government recruiters on college campuses. 
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b. Civil Rights Movement 

Tito Progessive Labor Party (IT,!'), a Marxisl-LeuinM, group, w: 
capitalize on an incident in order (o spur Negroes to violence in II; 
liedfonbHlu.wesairl, New York City in Iblil. Another Communist 
Marxist-Leninist, group, the Revolutionary Action Movement (RAAI) 
shown to tie conspiring to commit, murder and wanton acts of vandi 
Student Nonviolent Coordinalitig Commiilce (SNCO). and in particular 
man, II. Rap Brown, has been inslnimeaia! in aggravating tense sin 
ghetto areas and in prolonging civil disorder. While most, civil rights le 
moderates and tile majority of the Negro population abhors violence, a 
number of individuals seem suseepiible to Hie violent rallying cries of 
tanls to make these individuals dangerous to society. 

C. FIUENM.Y FOKCUS 

UKCONARO and CONCH Armies, and the U.S. Army Intelligence Command 
support the Department of the Army by continuing current reporting uf informa- 
tion on civil disturbances. 

2. (0) ESSENTIAL Rl.EMMNTS OP INFORMATION (EKI) 

All CONUS-based major Army commands and subordinate commands will re- 
port information as obtained to satisfy Department 'of the Armv 10 K I relative to: 

a. Plans, operations, deployment, tactics, techniques, and capabilities of in- 
dividuals, groups or organizations whose efforts are to reduce U.S. military capa- 
bilities through espionage, sabotage, subversion, treason, propaganda and other 
disruptive operations. 

1). Patterns, techniques, and capabilities of subversive elements in cover and 
deception efforts in civil disturbance situations. 

c. Civil disturbance incidents or disorders which involve CONUS military in- 
stallations or personnel. 
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d. Thefts of significant quantities of weapons and ammunition from civilian 
companies or industries. Thefts of significant quanUties of government weapons 
and ammunition from Active Army, Reserve, National Guard, or ROTO installa- 
tions and facilities. 

e. Strikes, civil disturbances, and labor disturbances winch affect military in- 
stallations, or other strikes or labor and civil disturbances of sutlicieiit magnitude 
to indicate a probable employment, op federal troops to preserve or restore order. 

f. Information concerning opposition thai, may be expected by Military Forces 
If called upon to maintain or restore order. Specifically, possible courses of action, 
methods and capabilities, weapons and support. 

g. Impact or significance of changes in federal, slate, or municipal laws, court 
decisions, referendum*, amendments, executive orders, or oilier directives which 
affect minority groups. 

li. Cause of civil disturbance and names of instigators and group partioipanis. 
i. indicators of potential violence : 

(1) High unemployment rate finning minority groups. 

(2) Noticeably heightened crime rales among minority groups. 

(3) Dissatisfaction and complaints •] rising from disparih of average income 
between the whites and the non-whites. 

(A) Declining rapport between law enforcement otlioials and minority groups. 

05) Migration of large numbers of a minority group into a city slum area. 

Ml) Protests of the minority community relative to condition's in slum areas, 
such as de facto segregation in housing and schools, lack of jobs, lack or recrea- 
tional facilities, police brutality, and overcharging of goods and services by local 
merchants, 

j. Indicators of imminent violence : 

(1) Presence or participation in local activities by militant agifalors. 

(2 1 Increase in thefts and sales of weapons and ammunition. 

(3) Increase in efforts of extremist, integral ionisf. and segregationist groups 
to instigate violence, e.g., increase in numbers of handbills, pamphlets, and 
posters urging acts of violence, 

M) Increase in number of incidents of window breaking, false dro alarms, 
thefts, and oilier harassments of damaging nature to the comnnmily. 

tr>) Reports and minors of planned violence. 

((', ) Presence of known insligators of violence. 

;t. (O) OuoKits and Requests kok Tnkokmation 

a. Supporting plans of US0ONAR0 and CONUS Armies, and the U.S. Army 
Intelligence Command will include provisions for rapid report lug and dissemina- 
tion of responses to the above EEI in the following priority consistent with 
appropriate security regulations: 

(1) Task Force Commander 

(2) Army Operations Center (AOC), DA 

(3) MDW or CONUS Army wherein Ihe disturbance Is imminent or in 
progress. 

(4) USCONARC/USARSTRIKE 

(5) OIXCSTRIKE 

1). Commanders will insure that units and personnel are familiar with an- 
nounced EKI. 

c. Local liaison with federal and civilian agencies by the military intelligence 
operating elements of the USAINTC is encouraged. 



4. (C) Intellnsexcr and Countwinteli.toence Operations 

a. Information required to accomplish the mission of the Chief of Staff, US 
Army, will be obtained through all resources available! to the commanders, to 
include intelligence reports, estimates, studies, and special studies prepared by 
the commands. 

b. OAOSf, DA, will prepare and disseminate reports, estimates, studies, and 
special studies, as appropriate, from information obtained or received at the 
national level. 

c. The primary organization for direct, support of the Department of the Army 
in the coverage and reporting of information on civil disturbances is the US 
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Army Intelligence Command. The Command's operational planning will include 
provisions for providing civil disturbance information to the Task Force Com- 
mander upon announcement of his appointment and thereafter. 

<1, Upon dispatch of Personal Liaison Officer by the Chief of 8taff, U.S. Army, 
to the area of anticipated trouble, ACSI, DA, will, in turn, designate an ACSI 
point-of-eonlnot (ACST-POC) who will respond to satisfy flic requirement of the 
Chief of Staff, Army (CofSA) Personal Liaison Officer. 

5. (U) Maps 

Appropriate maps for the objective area will be provided by the Army Map 
Service. 

0. (F) C0UNTEItIXTELl.lf.ESCF. Sl'MMABV 

(See Section 1 of the Civil Disturbance Planning Packet pertaining to the 
objective area andenrreni M'iURP). 
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DEPARTMENT OF TDK AltMY, 

Washington, n.C.,Mni/2, 1968. 
jec-t: Department of the Army rivil Disturbance Infonriation Collection 
Plan (ACDP) (C). 
. . See Annex 1). 

L <XJ) Forwarded herewith for your information is the Deiiartment of the 
Army Civil Disturbance Information Colleclion Plan (ACDP). 

2. {V } Any information that may come to the attention of addressees related 
to the subject matter covered by Ibis plan will be appreciated ] lv Hk> Department 
of the Army. In this connection, no active investigation is requested. Such in- 
formation should be addressed to the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, 
Attn.: ACSI DSCP&O. Department of llie Army. Washington, DC. 20.SM. 
',',. (Pi Hegraded imclassiiicd when separalcd from classified inelosnre. 
Dor the Chief of Staff ; 

Vasco J. Fioxir.i, 
Brigadier (lowrcil, Oft 
Acting Deputy A Co/X for Intelligence 

( For Wii.i iam P. YAiaioiioroir. 

Major General, OS, 
ACofU for fntvUigtn'X ) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY CIVIL DISTURBANCE 
INFORMATION COLLECTION PLAN (ACDP) (U) 

Taiile of Contents 

Pasic DA Civil Disturbance Information Coliection Plan. . 1 thru ',}. 

Appendix A — Keporlinjj on ''Thresholds of Control" Factors. A--1 lliru A-2. 

Appendix i'» — Collection Peqiiirements _. B--;l thru P. 2. 

3. Pro-Disturbance Activities . . U-:«lhm P- 

2. Dnring-Distnrbance Activities B-12 thru J 

.'?, Post-Disturbaui e Activities ... . U-15, 

4. International Activities in Support of Civil Distnrb- 

l.ances P, 10. 

Appendix C — Collection Priorities C-l. 

General. C-l tliru C ■ 

Table of Collection Priorities C-3 thru C-- 

Appendix D — Distribution D -1 thru D 

Appendix D — Map of CONFS Army Areas E--1. 

1. (U) Rkfekkscks 

u. JCS SM CU5-03, 25 May 1WS3. 

b. JCS Publication 2, paragraph 4(Ki(i.">, 4050b. and 405t)7. 

c. DA Civil Disturbance Plan (U), I February J1MIS. 
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2. (C) General 

Plan Yfci>m lIlmeUt 0f the Arn,y CIvil D »sturbanee Information Collection 
natifn i ,,rovi(1 es basic guidance and direction for the planning, eoordi- 
thpVVu !■ eil, P | °y in ent of DA intelligence and counterintelligence resources in 

<-ouecu.on and reporting of information pertinent to civil disturbances, 
time m r f'* S ,lizefl that Army assistance to local or State authorities in peace- 

„„; as , ?' e11 as in wartime emergency, is a long standing tradition in our country. 

a most instances in the past, such assistance was rendered with a minimum of 
I";;"'"" '"formation concerning the situation. The current civil disturbance 
f'f™ " a(es a dliu »K e irl tne degree to which the Army must seek advance 
inronnation concerning potential and probable trouble areas and trouble makers 
u-T i a""' T 1s wel1 aware that tlle overwhelming majority in both the anti- 
war and the racial movements are sincere Americans,'. It also realises that in 
noin groups tnere is a small but virulent number who are out to tear America 
,'',"; lhm »% demonstrations and disturbancesthe.se are the activists that con- 
iio rue violent action. These are people who deliberately exploit the unrest and 
seek to generate violence and terror for selfish purposes. If the Army must be 
•ot,',l ,' ,a"4 VJ " 1(,n f lt f a !! (s t0 T ™ Um ' l»w and order as quicidy as possible and 
'„ „" n , S , I10r I"; 1 , 1 P rot ?f tlvp role- to do this it must know in advance as much 
as possible about the well springs of violence and the heart and nerve causes of 
< twos. Jo do less means the professional violence purveyors will have a better 

Sir^'T tb ? lr em l * in, "- law 'leaking, social disintegration, chaos, 
MOI<>nco. destriK'hoii, insurrection, revolution 

»,w\ii" ? ,) / 1 ai V t " !r t] , H \ i» fl1 rawfi'»i ealled for in this plan the Arn.v seeks onlv 
to collect that needed to exercise honest and sound judgment of the measured 
™iv'«; '".'," •T a "/; reSK, " S """I""* violence and restoring order -to assure that 
f L ,' "' I f iMiYV "'e.'isures are exercised- -to insure that no overstepping 
of (he degree of Jo roe or circumscription needed is applied ..-to conserve military 
ZTZZ'ZT' 1 f ° av,!i( l i " frinRrn< ' I,t °" the responsibility and authority of civil 
«f nrivT; t ,r K,W, . < ' 8 n' t ° , ! 1S,1 ''° " ervasiw vigilance for the fundamental rights 
oi pm ate citizens by the selective and enlightened use of force in restraint against 
I hose who are truly violating the rights of their fellow citizens. 

.'J. ( C ) M issiox 

To procure, evaluate, interpret, and disseminate as expeditiously as possible 
informat.on and intelligence relating to any actual, poteutia iZ Ln nn ' 1 d c 

neidafcHtedStatS fj^ft "W L° ^ *«^™ -Minn tin 'cm, b 
mural luted States (CONUS winch threaten civil order or mililarv securifv 

lan-^nnit'rml^fcim'"' 1 " "*'" "" ^""^ ° f tte D ™ment "f 'the Anuy'lo 

4. (C) SlTUATIO.N 

Jtf^fff ,, ! il i ,arj ' »/■""» '-«inired of the Army may include the commit- 

vs of the r ii'f'iT ° ™ in r llm} mlllnm " ]iW a "d order, to enforce he 
. ins of the Lmted States, or to protect the rights of citizens within a Sta 

« XS wHh f?l l I!f, (>d r/ Ulml ,f • SiSne<1 mimk ' m iK '"•'»'■»«' tln-.aigh liaiso c „: 
(\ suwi ' , ' • 'V, ' 0Cal :l ^ m - k '» '»' ,: « Ar >».v Intelligence Command 

l: ' S ; UN1 ^ JH-rsonnel will not be> dimfly used to obtain civil disturbance i - 
J A 1 le-distuibaice information to satisfy Army requirements will be obtained 

sue ^ 'It 0t,U ' r F, ' C i ernl aS WU fls Sta,p «»" 1 1'K-a? sources v c h *! re 
such da a in the cour* ■ of carrying out their primary duties and responsibiii i es 
b. A\ hen need for military intervention in a civil disturbance situation ai>m" rs 
imminent, the Personal Liaison Officer of the Chief of Staff TJS \r v PLOCofS, 
w, be dispatched in advance of the task force to the objeet^e a »'a U ,,ordi ie 

ireX'rre Chief1ff t St° f r;' i 'r 1S i T^ an Mtll,,ate ° f °"* «t«ation? andtptrt 
-santl at it pI nrf^f' l S •* r ": y ' T ° fl,Ifl11 llls ^Pmsibi lilies, it is nee- 
rent situ ?L, £ fntl fT up-to-date and details information on the enr- 

rent situation in the designated area. 

vide \H^ ° ffl€er (li C 3 f tin e the I'SAIXTC operations in the objective area wi'i pro- 
wde maxonum assistance to the PLOCofS in matters of lbiison mnrrH,^ 
information, and other n «,i c «r n.„ t»t ,v,.« • '",. \ H 'nnson, cooromafion, 

, ana otner needs of the PLOCofS in acwmplishing his responsibiiities. 
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(2) Upon commitment of Army forces and/or arrival of the Personal Liaison 
Offlwr of the Chief of Staff, US Army (PLOCofS) in the objective area. US Army 
Intelligence Command (USAIXTC) personnel are authorized (o operate more 
actively to fulfill intelligence requirements: specifically, intensify or initiate 
contact with local police and government officials, civil lenders, members of 
private organizations, and observe demonstrations, riots, and other activities 
which ha vp a bearing on the situation. 

(3) IJSAINTC personnel will not engage in covert operations pertinent to civil 
disturbances without prior approval and direction of this Headquarters. 

(4) During the execution of civil disturbance control operations, the USA INTO 
unit covering the civil disturbance responds to the EKI and other supp«n re- 
quirements of the Task Force Commander and PLOCofS until they depart the 
objective area. 

c. Dissemination. Information and intelligence will he disseminated without 
delay to higher, parallel, and subordinate headquarters in accordance with their 
requirements by the most expeditions means consistent with its importance 
and security classification. 

.">. (C) Execution 

This plan is directive to DA elements only and is furnished to other agencies 
for information and coordination purposes. 

a. DA Agencies: Those DA agencies indicated are requested to resp>cl to 
requirements listed in Appendix It. Designated agencies may publish supple- 
mental guidance and procedural instructions consistent with this plan. In the 
event such supplemental instructions are prepared, request, that two oopb-s tie 
forwarded to the Assistant Chief of Staff for intelligence (ACSi), OA, ATTN: 
ACXJ-DKCD, Washington. D.C. 20310. within 30 days after publication. 

b. Mutual Support Arrangements. Agencies, offices, and commands from whom 
mutual support arrangements will be requested are listed in Appendix P». Details 
of mutual support arrangements, when required, will lie outlined in separate cor- 
respondence with each agency concerned and will not be made a part of this 
collection plan. 

e. Comments and Recommendations : Users of this plan are invited and en- 
couraged to submit recommended changes or comments to improve it. Com- 
ments should be keyed to the specific page, paragraph, and line of the text in 
which the change is recommended. Reasons should be provided for each com- 
ment to insure understanding and complete evaluation. Comments should lie 
forwarded directly to the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence (ACSI), 
DA, ATTN : ACSI -DSCD, Washington, D.C. 20H10. 

<>. (U) PruoRmics 

Civil disturbance information collection priorities are contained in Appendix C. 

7. ( U ) Distribution 

a. Distribution list is contained in Apjxmdix D. 

b. Addressees are requested to make distribution of this plan within their 
respective agencies and commands. Reproduction of this document in whole or 
in part is authorized to meet the requirements of individual addressees. 

Ari'ENDix A 

Reporting on "Thrksuolds of Control" Factors 

1. (FOUO) Violence which is beyond the control of local authorities does not 
exist sobdy as a function of the nuuiher of incidents. Rather it exists as a func- 
tion of the commitment of those reserves available to local civil commanders. 
the capabilities of their personnel, the rate at which the reserves are being used 
up, compared to the "staying power" of the disturbance causers, the trends in 
the character of the disorder, and the interpretations of fho.se specific incidents 
which reflect on the moods and i>ossible courses of future action by the groups 
involved in both sides of the disturbance. Cor example, an outbreak of incidents 
far in excess of normal levels may not constitute an emergency if local author- 
ities have not committed all of their reserves. In most large cities, with many 
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a^rrde^ ?*" "-ted areas, and 

ll «<»<» -«'ul«T perhaps he I r ,i S r'" I,,R *, rcs " urc <?> tllis *«* <>f «i(- 

"«>t greatly above norma vis hi f „ ^ c,Ilv «-' Sely V a " outbreak of incident* 
could prove to be an e er en ■ if ' ' T stained or a prolonged period 
were committal ami e Vh aS i ?~ t f, ,.'." reser I es "vailaKIo to civil commanders 
1k> relieved ami n> el "t 1 .^Tf" fl,an * ," at , at wllieh ,,,,>y l '™>« 

« Are department t at «u drnw , u t f ' m>s "'F 1,e lumdlcd «'«»«ol.v h.v 
smalt outbreak ma e 1 is ro s ■ IZJTV ™ 8um ™<U°K ""'as, but a 
in (he event liromei rofVs, '] * -„ t, 0t , her Ta ^ m aro m midercd : for example, 
ft eouhl resu t,™ ' "T^ '" :,mls wUePe slli!M " rs ww "<-Uv" 

haw be,., '•' = ^P oa.liug of fires winch under normal circumstances -raid 

future eve N n 1 ,s been I T ° eX ?'° rt at I>"-' (lic ting the exact course of 
<>" the com ni'tme , and ca, 1 HPes" Tn ""^ ,,,,t they wi » b<i " I0 «»«,nrifio« 
order, ami tl »,*,,? , . ht>,r . resf>rTC «. the character of the dis- 

•'"'wen ormal • dents d in 'i I' "/T^" ffr01lIW - Tbey wil1 ^"entiafe 
incident love s w , res r n '"t ?„ 1<>V !" S ', nn ' 1 .^urbanee incidents and 
judgments based > Vo nsi de S. "7™ 1 ma.npulation. They will make 

oumeric factors a. 1 X , = ™ ! ■ " f thes< ' ini l»> r < ■'»»*: numeric ami non- 
<-mmi,sioma! ma ot , , h *..'"' , """' :l " el «"™ f « involved. A police 

or l„ ( „i 11!IK ~ ni hV are , on , . t ,"" «<,"«"«< «" «»™ls, tires, false alarms. 

with reliabili v that if hjs , ^'f "« r >»«^- «"t ».«• may bo nhle to report 

-«--«' ^^xx H a^riT^' vl forxis morc ,lours ' 

repor hi iltnZ^fon^t ^1 ^ ^^ <™™"*tes on incident 

Inm. 1 u ) diarpSctuns of l/sSV,T.ic ,W,S ,r <1 aRM1< ' i0S Wh0 ean be ^"«' h ' d *«» 
onler is, in „' cases aln Vet/! 1°'k >lt ^ T S blMnK a,ld thp maintenance of 
information reg,- rdTng S^S " tbeS( ' ^^ W UBW] t( ' " r<nide 
capabilities and lU&om^J*™?£ chTrT'tf; ? T ',"""' s - 1"™™« 

a„ b n «;^»» b ^ f t u ^r » -^ --- ;;;,f,e 

by-incident r^pomngalone ° C,, ' arCr than wm,<1 ,,<J t,w cast> «'«" inci.lont- 

Dlri^^lflfS^Vn^wnil^ B ' S « tion "• Artivities 

tion nwssrv t w^Lh tC oi».^ C * tl |.t Prt ■ !e ?'' ,, nllthori «« with the iuforma- 
the disturbs n«. capacaty of the civil officials to maintain control of 

APPENDIX B TO DA CIVIL DISTUBOAJ.CB INFORMATION COLLECTION PLAN ( M DP) 

Collection Requirements 

col 1 l W ( ti«n^fe™™^^S n { t °/, tLe Anny dv » ^turbance information 
the informal, wh ch dS^S f ?i S a £ pendix - Th ^ requirements reflect 

2. (C) D\ collection ,1 ?! n ° F the effect "e discharge of its mission. 
ments, re imPca ed by X .l'! '"r 5 c ? n , es , tod t0 reSP ° n,i to s P ecmfi ""1»^ 
K^thruR-S&DAwMwT^n™^ f T and a8 annota ted on pages 
to other requirements thai mZ t° ZT-^f' 1 t0 re r rt into ™ation wrtinent 
activities: remente tuat may be obtained as a by-product of their other 

n""~££f nent ? 1 Army Con ' m and (CONAHC). 
S^^C^'S^,^^^--: «Hke (CINCARSTRXKE). 
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F— t'S Army Security Agency (TJSASA). 

q — Other DA Agencies in GONUS. 

IX — Major US Arm? Oversea Commands. 

3 (C) Other Department of Defense Agencies, as indicated by symbols below, 
are requested to report to DA, as soon as obtained, any relevant information 
which they obtain pertinent to these collection requirements : 

I — Department of the Navy. 

.T— Department of the Air Force. 

K — Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA ) • 

L— Other Department of Defense Agencies. 

4. (C) The Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) is requested to provide in- 
formation and reports which are relevant to those collection requirements an- 
notated with the symbol "M." , 

5. (C) Requests to cooperating agencies for information: The following Db 
Government agencies are requested to furnish to the Department of the Army, 
as soon as obtained, any information which is pertinent to the collection require- 
ments stated herein : 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 

Subversive Activities Control Board 

Department of Transportation 

U.S. Ocast Guard 

Department of the Treasurv : a. Office of the Special Assistant (Enforcement) ; 
h. US Customs: c. Bnreau of Narcotics ; a. US Secretary Service; e. Internal Reve- 
nue Service. Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division. 

Department of Justice: a. Community Relations Service: h. Civil Rights Di- 
vision : c. Internal Security Division : d. Federal Bureau of Investigation : 
division Information Unit; f. Immigration and Naturalization Servi 
Border Patrol. 

Atomic Energy Commission (AFC). 

General Services Administration (GSA). 



e. Inter- 
ice. U.S. 
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AREAS OF COVERAGE AND COLLECTION AGENCIES -Continued 



Requirement 



Military 

District of Is'. U.S. 3d U.S. 4lh U.S. 5th U.S. 

Washington Army area Army area Army area Army area 



6th U.S. 

Army area Other areas 



1. Predisturbance activi ies— Continued 

b. Activities preceding planned civil disturbance:— Continued 

(10) Location and name of important buildings facilities that may be threat- 

ened. What makes the building facilities important? Who is owner, 
responsible for building facilities? How can he be contacted? 

(11) Location and description of communications systems, public utiiities, 

and stores of volatile fuel. Responsible person' How contacted? 

(12) Possible threat to Federal property. What? Where? When? By whom? 

(13) Do the facilities in (10) (11) and (12) above have than own physical secu- 

rity? How adequate? 

(14) identification of Department of the Army personnel (military or civilian) 

who are or may become involved on the side of the disturbers. 

c. Indicators of potential violence: 

(1) High unemployment or menial work rale among discontented minority 

groups. 

(2) High crime rates for discontented minority groups. 

(3) Wide disparity of average income between white and discontented non- 

white. 
<4) Poor relations between law enforcement officials and discontented minor- 
ity groups. 

(5) Migration of large numbers of personsfrom discontented minority groups 

into cities. 

(6) Lack of means for minority groups to redress grievances and lack ol 

meaningful communications between law enforcement agencies and 
the minority community. 

(7) Protests of minority community to conditions in slum areas, such as: de 

facto segregation m unions, housing, and schools: lack of jobs: lack of 
r. creations! facilities: local merchants and landlords overcharging for 
housing, goods, or services: police brutality: substandard eriueation 
facilities and '.-aching staff. 

(8) Efforts by minority groups to upset the ba'anca of power and ih ; political 

system. 
r.9) Failure of ia* enforcement agencies to propriety respond due to indecision, 

lack of manpower, or fear of public reaction. 
(10) Inequitable law enforcement, real or imagined, toward minority groups. 



A, B. C, M 



HU.II 



A, B. C, M 



A, B, C, M 



A, B, C, M 



A, B, C,M 



A, B,C. M 



A . B.C, M 



A, B, C, M 



,C,M 



A, B,C, M 



A. B,C, M 



0, I.J, K, I. 



8,I,J,K,L. 



(11) Public apathy or negative reaction to 
law enforcement. 



ssues of civil rights and impartial 



A, B, C, M 


A, B 


CM 


A, B, C, M 


A, B.C. M 


A, B, C, M 


A.B, C,M 


CI 


J, K,L. 


A. B, C, M 


A, B, C, M 


A. B.C.M 


A, B, C, M 


A, B, C, M 


A. B, C, M 


CI, 


J, K, L. 


A, B.C.M 


A. B. C, M 


A.B, CM 


A, B, C, M 


A, B, C, M 


A, B. C,M 


G, 1, 


J, K,l. 


A. 8. CG.L, 


A, B. C, G. L. 


A. B.C.O.L, 


A. B.CCL, 


A, , B.C.G, L 


A, B.C.G.L, 


G,l, 


J.K.L. 


M, 


Nt. 


m. 


M, 


M, 


M. 






A. B.C.G, L, 


A B 


C,G,L. 


A, B.CCL, 


A. B.C. G, L, 


A, B.CG.L, 


A. B, C, G, L, 


CI. 


J, K, L. 


M, 


M 




M 


M. 


M. 


M, 






A, B.C.G, L, 


A B 


C,G, L, 


A, B.CCL, 


A, B. C, G, L, 


A, B.CCL. 


A.B.C.G, L, 


CI 


J, K.L. 


M. 


M 




M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 






A, B.C.G, L, 


A, B 


C,G,L, 


A, B.CCL. 


A, B. C, G, L. 


A. B, C, G, L, 


A, B, C G, L, 


CI, 


J, K, L. 


M 


M 




M. 


M. 


M. 


M, 






A, B, C, G. L, 


A.B 


C, G, L. 


A, B, C, G, L, 


A. B.C.G, L, 


A, B.C.G, L, 


A, B.C, G, L, 


CI, 


J.K.L. 


M. 


M 




M. 


M, 


M. 


M. 






A.B.C.G, L 


A B 


C.G, L, 


A. B, C. G, L, 


A, B, C, G, L, 


A, B.C.CL. 


A, B,C,G, L, 


CI, 


i, K, L. 


ft. 


M 




M. 


M. 


M, 


M. 






A, B.C.G L. 


A B C.G.I., 


A.B CO. L. 


A. B.C.G. L, 


A. B.C.G, L, 


A, B, C, G, L 


CI 


J, K, L. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 






A. B.C G. L 


A.B. C G L. 


A B. C.G, L 


A, B C G, L, 


A, B.C.G, L, 


A. B, C, G, L. 


G, I 


J, K, L. 


M. 


(VI. 


IU. 


M. 


M, 


M. 






A. B.C.G. L. 


A B.CCL, 


A. B C G L, 


A. B, C.G. K. 


A.B, CG.L, 


A, B, CG.L. 


U.I 


J, K.L. 


M 


IV!. 


M. 


M, 


M. 


M. 






A, B. C. G. L. 


A B.C.G L 


A, B.C.G. L. 


A, B, C.G, L. 


A, B, C, G, L, 


A, B.CG, L, 


C 1 


J, K, L. 


M. 


m. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


M. 






A.B.C.G. L, 


A. B.C. G, L. 


A B, CG.L, 


A. B. C, R, L, 


A.B, CG.L. 


A, B, C G, L, 






M. 


M 




M. 


M. 


M. 


M, 
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(2) Ev 
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tiolcivointjfttsor mtiiSrutorpnizationseomro 

(3) Collaboration beiween subversive groups and noiiAhiia organizations 

groups. 

(4) Assistance to uoirwhilc militant greens from outside tire United St; 

especially from Cuba and Communist China. 

(5) Indications ill movement into extremist, neregratlGirisr , and segregate 

groups by the Communis! Patty of the Unitod States, Ainenoan Naz 
Party, Marion cf Islam, Knights ol "he Ku Mux Klan, and the Progres 
siM Labor Movement. 

(6) Anns and acornies ol groups aUennti rg to cieaie, p'Oio.re, or eggiavab 

racial lensicns, sucn as CORE, riAACP, SNCC, National States Right 
Party, Southern Chiisiiar Leadership Confeience, and Council of Fed 







AM ... 


... .All 


Ail ... 


... . All 


All 


.... All 


All . . 


.. ..AH 



All.. 

Ail.. 



All 











A'l 


. . All.. .. 


- ■ H,l 


J.K.L. 


All . .. 


Al! 


- H,l 


J, K.L. 


All 


.. . All 


. . . H, 1 


J, K, L. 


All... . 


.. All .... 


H.l 


), K, L 


AH 


... AIL.. . 


H.I 


J, K.L. 



e. Purposes ana objectives of < issident groups: 

ft) Overall purpose and oblectives. Long-term and shnrt-ferrn objectives and 
relationship to problems of in norifv groups aiFi the country. Estimates 
of plans and objectives; capab litres , resources to be employed. 

(2) Specibc aims and' roles, Cooiduiaties with other minority groups and dis- 

f. Capabilities am! ulm abilities ol ills tent grou ,'i nt strengths and 

weaknesses in terms ot ability to create civil disturbance situations, to expand 
activities to meet emergencies, to enlarge potential lor disturbance, and to rnain- 
tamevvn interne: security. 

g. Funds: Source and extent of funds, how arra tiiey distributed. Geireia! purpose for 

which iunds are used, 
h. Organization of dissident groups: 

(1) High Command. Composition and structaia of headquarters. Relationship 

to other agencies, £xaci titles, location of functions and responsibilities, 
lines of auliiority. organizational charts, icslers ot key personnel. 

(2) Subordinate elements. Administration organization, functions, lesponsr- 

bilities. pimcipal and alternate locations, strengths, facilities, lines of 
authority, oiganizaiinn and Lev personnel. 
I. Tactics and strategy of dissident organizations: How do these elements plan and 
execute their civil disturbances and le'afed actions. The nature and scope ot 
their tactics and strategy. Piopossd ot planned deviations I on; usual or accepted 
tactics, luteins! factionalism and protagonists. Cause themes and appeals, 
j. Personnel: 

(t) Number of active members; breakdown of o-endieishtp by ethnic group, 
ago, economic status, education, criminal recced. Bmgiaphic data on 
key members. 

(2) Poleirbarl Inr imneasing iiieiobeisiop, numbers of poisons, smiice of 

niemhers. 

(3) Won, Oil members. Ago. position v. it run group, authority, biographic data. 

'As relates to civil distuibense ors.fv. 



A. B.C.G I. 

J.K.L.M. 

A, B.C. C.I. 

J. K, L. M. 
A, B.C.G. I. 

J.K.L.M. 



A. B.C G.I. 
J. K L.M. 



A. B.C. G.I. 
J.K.L.M. 



A B.C. G.I, 
J. K L M. 



A B.C. CI. 
J. K.L M. 



A. B, C G, I, 
J. K. L.M. 

A. B C. C, I, 
t. K. L. K. 

A, B. C G, I. 
J.K.L.M. 



A, B.C. CI, A.B.C.G. I. A.B. C.G.I. A.B.C.G. I. 
J.K.L.M J.K.L.M. J.K, L, M, J,K, L, K. 



A B.C G. I, A, B.CG. I, 

J. K. L. M. J. K, L. M. 

A. B.C. G.I. A. B.CG. I. 

J.K.L.M, J.K. L, M, 



A B.C G.I. 

J, K, L, »,L 



A, 8 C.G.I. 

J. K, L, M, 



- B.CG. I, 
J.K.L.M. 



A.B.C.G,!, 
J.K.L.M. 



A, B, C. G, I, 

J. K. L, M. 



A, B.C. CI, A, B.C. CI, 

J.K, L, M. j.K, L, M. 

A. B.C.G, I, A. B.C.G, I. 

J.K.L.M. j, K, L, M. 



i.B C.G i. 
J. K.L, W. 



A, 3.C G. I. 

J.K.L.M, 



A, B.C G.I, 
J.K.L.M. 



A, B, C, G.I, 
J.K, L, M. 



A. B.C. G.I, 
J.K.L.M. 



A, B.C.G. I, A.B. CGI, 

J. K. L, frS J. K, L. M. 

A.B. C.G. I, A.B.C.G. I. 

J, K, L,K. J, K. L.:,«. 



A, B.C.G. I. 
J. K, L, M. 



A. B.C. G.I, 
J.K.L.M. 



A B.C. G.I. 

J. K, L, M, 



A.B. C.G. I, 
J, K, L, M. 



A.B.C.G. I. 
J, K. L. M, 



A.B.C.G. i, 

J, K. L, M. 



A, B, C.G, I, 
J, K, L, IV.. 



A.B. C.G, I, 

J, K, L, M. 



A, B.C, G.I, A. B.C. G.I, 

J.K.L.M. J. K, t,M. 

A. B.CG, I, A3, C.G, I, 

'J. K, 1, M. J. K, L, M. 



A. B.CG, I. 
J, K, L, M. 



A, B, C.G. I, 
J.K, L.M'. 



A.B. C.G.I. 
J.K.L.M, 



A, B.CG. I. 

J. K. L M. 

A.B.C.G,!, 

J, K, L, M. 



A.B, C.G.I. 
J, K, L. Ml. 



A, B.C G.I. 
J, K. L, M. 



A, B.C.G. I, 
J, K, L, M. 



A, B,C,G. 1, 
J, K, L.M. 



A, B.CG, I, 
J, K, L. M. 

A. B.C.G I, 

J.K, L. M. 

A, B.CG, I, 

J, K, L, M. 



A B.C.G I. 

). K, L. M. 

A. B.C. G.I. 

J, K. L, M. 
A, B.C G.I, 

J, K, L. M. 



A.B.C.G. I. 

J, K, L.M. 



A.B.C.G, I. 
J, K, L.M. 



. B, C.G, I, 

J,K, L,;VI. 



A, B.C CI. 
J.K.L.M. 



A. B. C G. I, 

J, K, L, M. 

A.B.C.G, I, 
J.K, L, M, 

A.B.C.G,!, 
J, K, L, f,1. 



AREAS OF COVERAGE AND COLLECTION AGENCIES-Continued 



Requirement 



1. Predisturhance activities — Continued 

j. Personnel;— Continued 

(4) Pay. What members receive pay? Are expenses reimbursed? Source of 
funds? 
k. Administration: How is organization supervised and controlled? Who is respon- 
sible for correspondence and related actions? Does organization produce publi- 
cations? Identify. 
I. Training: Are skills useful in crealing disturbances and doing violence taught; e.g., 
fabrication of Molotov cocktails, homemade bombs, firearms, booby traps, and 
other devices? Judo, marksmanship, communication training, countersurveillance, 
infrared photography. Training areas, source ot support, instructors. 
m. Logistics: Sources of supplies, weapons, vehicles. Location, stocks, capacity of 
stockpiles. Methods ot resupply, 

2. Activities during civil disturbance. 

(1) Location, form andextentofviolenceanddamage.Ptaximatecause for outbreak 

(2) Identification of individuals and groups participating in civil disturbances. 

Leaders? Government personnel? News media representatives? Spokesman? 

(3) Targets or planned targets of violence, burning or tooting; for example, neighbor- 

hoods, government buildings, Army installations.departrnent stores, and public 
utilities. 

(4) Patterns of violence which suggest centralized control and organization, for 

example, well organized sniping, selective firebombing, and other systematic 
destruction. 

(5) Indications of participation in or instigation of violence by persons or groups 

known to be subversive. 

(6) Expected duration of disturbance. Is it likely to recur? When can it be expected to 

break out again? In what locations and in what form? 

(?) Motive for the disturbance? Antiauthority? Antiwhile? Mixed? 

(8) The reserves committed by local agency commanders in the current situation 



Military 
















District ot 


1st U.S. 


3d U.S. 


4th U.S. 


5th U.S. 


6th U.S. 






Washington 


Army area 


Army area 


Army area 


Army area 


Army area 


Other areas 




A, B, C. G, I, 


A, 8, C, G,l, 


A, B, C, G, 1, 


A, B, C, G, 1, 


A, B, C, G, 1, 


A, B. C, G. 1, 


A, B, C, G, 1, 




J, K, L. M. 


J, K, L, M. 


J, K, L. M. 


J. K. L. M. 


J, K.L, M. 


J, K.L.M. 


J, K, L.M. 




A, B.C. G, 1, 


A, B, C, G, 1, 


A, B, C, G, 1, 


A. B, C G.I. 


A.B.CG.I. 


A, B, C, G. 1, 


A.B.CG.I, 




J, K, L, M. 


J, K, L, M. 


J, K, L. Hi. 


J, K.L.M. 


J, K, L, M'. 


J, K, L, M. 


J, K, L.K. 




A.B.CG.I, 


A, B. C. G, 1, 


A, B.C.G, 1, 


A. B.C. G.I. 


A, B.C, G.I. 


A.B.CG.I. 


A.B.C.G.I, 




J, K, L, M. 


J, K, L, IYI, 


J, K. L, M. 


J.K, L.'M. 


J. K, L, M. 


J, K, L, M. 


J, K.L, M. 




A, B, C, G, 1, 


A, B, C, G, I, 


A, B.C. G.I, 


A, B, C,G, 1, 


A, B, C, G. 1, 


A, B, C, G, 1, 


A, B, C, G, 1, 




J, K. L, IW. 


J, K, L, M. 


J, K, L, M. 


J, K, L, M. 


J, K, L, M. 


J, K, L, M. 


J, K, L, M. 




A, B,C,D, E, 


A, B. C, D. E, 


A. B, C. D, E, 


A, 8, CD, E, 


A, B.C.D.E, 


A.B.CD, E, 




r— ' 


F.G.I.J, 


F,G, l,j, 


F,G, I.J, 


F.G.I.J, 


F.G.IJ, 


F.G.IJ, 




*- 


K, L, M. 


K. L. M. 


K. 1, M. 


K.L.M. 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M. 




lO 


A, B, C, 0, E, 


A, B,C,D,E, 


A, B.C.D, E, 


A.B, CD. E, 


A, B.C.O, E, 


A.B.CD.E, 






F.G.IJ, 


F.G.I.J, 


F.G.IJ, 


F.G.I, j, 


F.G.I.J, 


F. G.I.J. 






K.L. M. 


K.L.M. 


K.L, M. 


K,L. M. 


K.L.M. 


K.L.M. 






A, B.C.O.E, 


A.B. C,D, E, 


A. B.C.D.E, 


A.B.CO.E. 


A, B. CD. E, 


A.B.CD.E, 






F.G.IJ, 


F.GJ.J, 


F.G.IJ, 


F.GJJ, 


F.G.IJ, 


F,G,IJ, 






K, L. M. 


K,L, M. 


K. L. M. 


K,L, M. 


K.L.M. 


K. L. M. 






A. B, C, D, E, 


A, B,C, D, E, 


A, B, CD, E. 


A, B.C D.E, 


A.B.CD.E. 


A. B, CD. E, 






F.G.IJ, 


F.G.IJ, 


F.G.IJ. 


F.G.IJ, 


F, G, I.J, 


'F..G, I.J, 






K, L M. 


K. L, M. 


K. L, M. 


K,L,M. 


K. L. M. 


K, L.M. 






A.B.C.D. E, 


A, B.C.D, E, 


A.B.C.D. E. 


A.B.CD.E, 


A. B, C D, E, 


A, B.C.D.E. 






F.G.I.J, 


F.G.IJ, 


F.G.IJ, 


F.GJJ, 


F.G.I.J, 


F.G. IJ, 






K.L.M. 


K, L. M. 


K. L. M. 


K, L. M. 


K, L, M. 


K.L.M. 






A, B.C.D, E, 


A.B. CD, E, 


A, B.C. D, E, 


A.B.CD.E, 


A.B.CD.E, 


A, B.C.D, E, 






F.G.IJ, 


F.G.IJ, 


F.G.IJ, 


F.GJJ, 


F.G.I.J, 


F.G.I.J, 






K.L, M. 


K, L, M, 


K.L, IW. 


K.L.M. 


K.L.M. 


K, L. M, 






A.B.C.O. E. 


A.B.C.D, E, 


A. B.C.D, E, 


A.B.CD.E, 


A.B.CD.E, 


A.B.CD.E, 






F.G.IJ, 


F,G, l,J, 


F.G.I.J, 


F.G.IJ, 


F.G.I.J, 


F.G, 1, J, 






K, L, M. 


K.L.M. 


K.L.M, 


K,L,M. 


K.L.M. 


K.L.VI. 






A,B,C,O.E, 


A, B.C.D, E, 


A. B.C.D, E, 


A.B.CD.E, 


A.B.CD.E, 


A, B.C.D, E, 






F.G.IJ, 


F. G, I.J. 


F.G.IJ, 


F.G.IJ, 


F.G.IJ, 


F.G.I.J. 






K, L, M, 


K, L, IW. 


K, L, VI. 


K, L, W. 


K, L, VI, 


K, L.M. 







(9) The effects on the current situation of reserves that Lave bee<i co'iiiri-.lsl A B C D E 

F, G, I. j', 

(10) The projected effect: of reserves (hat have been requested outuoryeUoimuitted. A.B.c/d; e 

F.G.'l, j, ' 

(11) The ability of the forces currently on the scene to contain the area and intensity A Vc^D. E 

or trie iiisturusncG, p a >' •* ' 

(12) The direction of the disturbance; whether antiauthority, antiwhite. or undirected. A BCOE 

'f.'g.'ij, ' 

(13) The trends of riot connected activity; sniping, looting, bomb.ng. a B.C d' E 

'f.'g.'i, j, ' 

(14) The types ot attacks on authorities; rock throwing, sniping. a B C I' E 

'f.'g.'ij, ' 

(15) The reactions of authority to attacks; whether withdrawing or counterattack^. A 1 C d' E 

'f.g.'ij, ' 

(16) The authorizat.on for use of riot control equipment. A g cS^E 

'f.'g.'ij, ' 

(17) The riot control equipment presently in use. A 'b'c'd' E 

'f.'g.'ij. ' 

(18) The use of mass media to influence civil disturbance elements. a, b' C d'e 

"f.'g.'iJ,' 

(19) The refusal ot iccal agency personnel to respond in disturbed a-eas or while A.Vcd, E. 

K. L M ' 
A. B, C. D. E, 



under fire. 
(20) The presence of news media representatives in the disturbed area 



(21) The effect of news media representatives in the disturbed areas. 

(22) The extent of reporting from the disturbed area, and its sources. 

(23) The communications with personnel in the disturbed area. 

(24) The emergence of spokesmen for the minority element. 



F, G, I.J. 

K. L, M 

A, B.C.D.E 

F.GJJ, 

K. I . M 
A, 3, CD.E, 

F.G, I.J, 

K, L, fVl 
A.B.C.D.E, 

F.G, I.J, 

K,L, M 
A, B, C D, E, 

F.G.I.J, 

K, L, ,YI 



A, B, C, D, E, 

F.G.IJ, 

K, L M. 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F.G, I, J, 

K.L, M. 
A, B.C.D, E, 

F, G, I, J, 

K, L, M. 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F.GJJ, 

K, L, M„ 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F.G, I, J, 

K, L, M. 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F.G, 1, J, 

K, L, M. 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F, G, I, J, 

K, L, M. 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F.GJJ, 

K, L, M. 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F.G, I, J, 

K, L, ,YI. 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F.G.I.J, 

K. L, M, 
A, B.C.D.E 

F, G. I J, 

K, L. M 
A.B.C.D.E. 

F. G, I J, 

K, L, M 
A, 3. CD.E, 

F.G.IJ, 

K, L, M 
A. B, CD. E, 

F.G, I J, 

K.L.M 
A, B, C, D.E, 

F.G. I, J, 

K,LJ 
A, B.C.D, E, 

F.G.I.J. 

K, L, M ' 



A, B, C, D, E, 

F.G.IJ, 

K, L, M. 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F, G, I, J, 

K, L, M. 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F, G, I.J, 

K.L. M, 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F,G, I, J, 

K, L, M. 
A, B. C, D, E, 

F.GJJ, 

K, L, M. 
A, B, C. D, E, 

F, GJJ, 

K, L, M. 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F, G, l,J. 

K, L, M. 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F, C I, J, 

K, L, M, 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F, G, I, J, 

K, L, M. 
A, B, C, D, E, 

F, G, I, J, 

K, L, M. 
A, B. C, D. E, 

F, G, I. J, 

K, L, M 
A, B. C, D, E, 

F.G. I J, 

K, L, M 

A. B, C, D. E. 

'F,G, I.). 

K, L. M 
A.B.C.D.E, 

F,G, IJ, 

K.L.M 
A.B.CD.E, 

F,G, IJ, 

K, L, M 
A.B.CD.E, 

F. G, I, J, 

K. L, M 



A, B, C, D, E, 


A, B, C, D, E, 


A, B.C, D. E 


F.G.IJ, 


F.GJJ, 


F, G, IJ, 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M, 


K, L, M. 


A, B.C.D, E, 


A, B, C, D, E, 


A, B, C, D, E, 


F,G, IJ. 


F, GJJ, 


F, G, 1, J, 


K, L, M. 


K.L.M. 


K, L, fit. 


A.B.C.D.E, 


A, B, C, D, E, 


A, B. C, D, E, 


F, G, l,J, 


F.G.IJ, 


F.GJ.J, 


K, L, M, 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M. 


A, B, C, D, E, 


A, B, C, D, E, 


A, B, C, D, E, 


F.G, IJ, 


F, G, 1, J, 


F.G, IJ, 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M. 


A, B. C, D, E, 


A, B, C, D, E, 


A, B, C, 0, E, 


F, G, 1, J, 


F.G, I.J, 


F.G, l.J, 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M. 


A, B, C, 0, E, 


A, B, C, D, E, 


A, B. C, D, E, 


F.G.I.J, 


F, G, 1, J, 


F.G, l.J, 


K, L. M. 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M. 


A, B, C, D, E, 


A, B. C, D, E, 


A, B, C, D, E, 


F, G, 1, J, 


F, G, IJ, 


F, G.I.J, 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M. 


A, B.C, D, E, 


A, B, C, D, E, 


A, B, C, D, E, 


F.G, IJ, 


F.G, I.J, 


F, GJJ, 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M. 


K, L,M. 


A. B, C, D, E, 


A, B, C, D. E, 


A, B, C, D. E, 


F, G, IJ, 


F, G, IJ, 


F.GJJ, 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M. 


A, B, C, D, E, 


A, B, C, D, E, 


A, B, C. D, E, 


F, G, I.J, 


F.G.IJ. 


F,G, IJ, 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M. 


K, L, M. 


A, B, C, D, E, 


A, B, C, D, E, 


A, B. C, D, E, 


F, G, IJ, 


F,G, I.J. 


F, G, l.J, 


K, L.M 


K, L, M 


K. L, M 


A, B.C.D.E, 


A. B, C, D, E 


A, B. C D. E, 


F.G. I.J, 


F, G, I.J, 


F.GJ.J, 


K, L, if, 


K. L, M 


K, L, M 


A, B, CD, E, 


A, B.C.D.E, 


A, B. C D, E, 


F.G.I.J. 


F.GJJ. 


F.GJJ, 


K, L, M 


K, L, M 


K, L,M 


A.B.CD.E, 


A.B.CO.E, 


A, B, C, D,E, 


F.G. IJ, 


F.G, IJ, 


F, G, IJ, 


K, L, M 


K, L, M 


K, L, M 


A, B.C, D.E, 


A, B, C, D, E, 


A.B.CD.E, 


F.G, 1, J, 


F.G, IJ, 


F. G, 1, J, 


K, L, M 


K, L, M 


K.L.M 


A, B.C D, E, 


A.B.CD.E, 


A.B.C, D, E. 


FG, |,J, 


F.G. IJ, 


F.GJJ, 


K, L, M 


K, L, Ml 


K, L, M 



00 



AREAS Of COVERAGE A^D COLLECTION AGENCIES -Continued 



Requirement 



Military 

District of 1st U.S. 3d U.S. 4th U.S. 5th U.S. 6th U.S. 

Washington Army area Army area Army area Army area Army area 



Other areas 



2, Activities during civil disturbance -Cenfnrne I 

(25) The indication ol organization and central riliection of rioters. 



(26) The presence of n ilitant leaders am) then activities. 
(21) TIis elfoiii to inoiigaie or perpetuate vidov.ee. 



A. B.C. D. E, 
F G. I.J. 

K. I . M 
A. B.C. O.F. A 

F C. I J, 

K. L. M 

A.B.C, D,E. A 

F, G. i.J. 

K L. M 

3. Po-t distuibance activities. 

(I) Is disturbance likely to recur?. A. B. C, 

(?) When can it be expected to l)tea!< out again? in what locations' in what form? A. B.C. 

To vital decree? 
<::) Are factors thai precipitated the outbreak still pie'oot? What factors? To fthat A. B.C. 
extent do Lfrey still exist? 

(4) What Is a f tifude of minority giuups who participated? A , B. G. 0. M A. 

(5) Have militant atataiars and othei leaders loft the area of civil dirluibance? Where A ft C, 0. M A. 

are they currently located? 



D, M 

D.M 



8. C D. E. 
F. G. I.J, 
K, t.M 
. B, C, D,E, 
F.G. I.J, 
K. L, !U 

B.C. 0. E. 
F.G, I.J, 
K. L. M 

B.C. D.M 
B. C. D. M 



B, C. D. E, 
F.G. i.J. 
K, L, M 
B.C. 0. E. 
F, G.I.J, 
K, L. M 
B.C. 0. E. 
F.G, I.J. 
K, L, M 

B,C, D, M A. 
B.C. D.M A 



, B.C. D.E. 

F.G, I.J, 

K. L, M 
i. B.C. D.E, 

F.G, I. J, 

K, L, M 
..B.C. D.E. 

F.G. I.J, 

K, L, M 

B. C. 0. M 
B. C, D, M 



. B. C. D, E. 
F.G. I.J. 

K, L, M 
, B.C. D.E, 

F.G. I.J, 

K. L.MI 
, B.C. D.E, 

F.G. I, J. 

K, L, M 

, B, C, D, M A 

, B, C, D, M A, 



, B.C. 0, E, 

F,G, I.J, 

K, L, M. 
,, B.C. D. E, 

F,G, I.J, 

K, L. M. 
,. B.C. D.E, 

F.G. I. J. 

K, L. M. 

B, C, 0, M. 

B, C, D, m. 



D.M A B.C. D, M A. 



B. C D, M 

B.C. D M 



B, C, 0, M 
B.C. D.M 



A B. CD, M A. B, C,D, M A, B, C, B, M. 



. C D.M 
. C, 0. M 



B, C. D, M A. 
B,C, D. M A, 



B,C, D, M. 
B, C, D, M. 






AREAS OF COVERAGE AND COLLECTION AGENCIES 



lfoi=uii A nseiil 



USASEUR 



USARPAC 



OSARiO 



Other 



•[national activities re 

Civil dislorbance gio 

(1) MsmlastaKr 

eithe; Comn-ums! c 

a. Name ol oro-a. 

b. Londe-s. 

c. tin i ber at oo 

d. Nntrneofp.ai 
s. Salient leatUK 

(.} Explortur.rn oi U.S. p, 

poitol civil divni.b 

(?) EsnioOatioaof U.S. di 



.heirships, inlematir 
upii"it by "peace" 
>! ci non-Conirrums 



rdabledaten;. 

by foreisn cooo las 



n. oi C. H I. I. K 

C H. I.J '< 

C, H.I.J, K 
C.H. I J. K 
C H. ELK 
C H, l, J K 
M:|> C H I. J.K 

slot C H. I j. K 



C H, 


, 1. K 


B 


1 K 


H 


1 It 


C H 


1 K 


C H 


1 K 


H 


1 K 


C.H 


J.K 


C H, 


I.J, K 



C.H. I J.K 



C.H 


J K 


V. B 


) K 


C B 


1 K 


C H 


1 K 


H 


1 K 


C.H. 


J.K 



U- M. 

U,K, L, 

U.K. L. 
I.J. K. L, 
IJ. K. L. 
I, J.K.I. 
f, I. K, L. 



C H. I J K 
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, a , circumstances, trends and occurrences that substantially affect capabil- 
.,.^ 8) of sulZrsJvo/rtissident groups to create civil disturbances, including ac- 
quisition of arms and enactment, of new legislation. 

C. PRIORITY 3 

(1) Routine developments in the composition, disposition and capabilities of 

^rnVcS^f'S and occurrences that routinely affect capabilities 
n f subversive/dissident groups to create civil disturbances. 

n' Routine data on personnel, funds, resources, organization, and location 

dinner' tf^maiiofcZerning civil diturbances that requires routine col- 
lection effort. 

TABLE OF COLLECTION PRIORITIES 



Subject 







Other 








areas 


Other 




Key 


United 


areas 




cities 


States 


foreign 



1. PREOISTURBANCE ACTIVITIFS— Continued 

a Indicators of threatening violence h sonn nit/ na'iig a uncontented populace: 

(1) Presence o! mihta it o itnJe agistors . . --- J" 

(?) Increase in the'ts a i I silanf arms and a munition - --.-.-- S 

.3) Increase in efforts of mi nut/ ettramst "Maps to instigat: vi ) an, a IB 

$ sLpmcrease in number otiisi tails )(v,sla>:a,susr, as tiiafts.wm law tS 

breaking, false alarm;, rrugoiigs. arsn. 
15) Reports and rumsrs of planna I /islar.a - --- --- - 

(6) Increase in activity of ex'reaii'.i ri'if- - - -■-.- -.- -""/",; " .r 

(7) Sharp increase in abseatea rate at disco iteitef mi nnty wafers. B 
! 8 ) Increase in number of hcihits ot rans'ilg arrest; gntuermg crowds at IB 

(9) IncrasV in charge's of pVuce brutality, resentment of law enforcement... IB 
,10) Increase in gaagactivity; anti 5 n:ial activity at mi aunty group members ... B 
ill) tncreaseinassaultsoi oalisa/hraman... 

b Activities oreceding planned civil disturbance: „ 

,1) Probable causes, lasatiaas. anf oiiechves of disturbaa.e, ... o 

./) Probable types of persons who will create or participate in disturbances . B 

,3) Probable numbersof persons who will create or par.is.pate in disturbances^ IB 

(l) Probable assembly aieas or routes -- -.„ 

i r i) Known leaders, overt and behind-the-scenes » 

(6) Plans, activities, and organization prepared by leaders ... jo 

(7) Friends and sympathizers of participants, including newspapers, radio, 1C 

television stations, and prominent leaders. 

(3) Location ot arms and supplies available to rioters.. - 

O) Location of arms and supplies liable to seizure by rioters |£ 

<($ ISi;o, F DA e peS^,vihan-or ^^UMe^o^o^ 1C 
of disturbers, 

c Indicators of potential violence: , 7r 

(1) High unemployment rate for discontented minority groups v* 

(2) Hifh crime rates for minority groups... ... . --- - „„ 

(3) Disparity ot average income between white and nonwnne '£ 

(4) Poor relations between law and minorities | 

(5) Migrations of minorities into cities „„ 

(6) Lack of means to redress grievances ?R 

(7) Protests ot minority community to conditions ------- '° 

(8 Efforts by minority groups to upset balance of power and political system.. 2B 
(9) Failure of law enforcement agencies to properly respond ^o 

(10) Inequitable law enforcement ... --.----- -:-. ",r,ViV,u" 9R 

(11) Public apathy or negative reaction to civil rights issues and impartial law 2B 

enforcement, 
d. Evidence of subversion:! .... 1C 

(1) Formation of covert subversive organizations... --------- * 

(2) Evidence of or attempts by subversive organizations to penetrate and con- ic 

trol civil rights or militant organizations.. iv"";;;;f,V.f,,"nV tr 

(3) Collaboration between subversive groups and nonwhite organizations. jj; 

(4) Assistance to nonwhite militant groups from outside the USA- j£ 

(5) Indications of movement into extremist, integration^ and segregationist 10 
(> groups by the Communist Party and other subversive "W^om 

(6) Aims and activities of groups attempting to create, prolong or aggravate 1C 

tensions, 
i As relates to civil disturbances only. 



1C 
IB 
IB 
IB 

13 
IB 
t8 
IB 



IB 
IB 

IS 
IB 
IB 
IB 
IB 
IB 
1C 

IB 
tC 
1C 
2C 

1C 
1C 



2C 
2C 
2C 
2C 
2C 
2C 
2B 
2B 
2B 
2B 
2B 



1C 
1C 

1C 
1C 
1C 



1C 
1C 

1C 
1C 
1C 
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TABLE OF COLLECTION PRIORITIES— Continued 



Subject 





Other 






areas 


Other 


Key 


United 


areas 


cities 


States 


foreign 



2B 


2B 


2C 


2C 


2C 


2C 


2A 




2A 




2C 





Predisturbance activities— Continued 

e. Purposes and objectives of dissident groups: 

(1) Overall purpose and objectives. Long-term and short-term objectives and 2B 2B 2B 

relationship to problems of minority groups and the country. Estimates 
of plans and objectives; capabilities; resources to be employed. 

(2) Specific aims and roles. Coordination with other minority groups and dis- 2B 

sident organizations. Support obtained from agencies. 

f. Capabilities and vulnerabilities of dissident groups: evidence of strengths and 2C 

weaknesses in terms of effectiveness to create civil disturbance situa- 
tions, to expand activities to meet emergencies, to enlarge potential 
for disturbance, and to maintain own internal security. 

g. Funds:Sourceand extentof funds, how are funds distributed, and general purposes 2C 

for which funds are used, 
h. Organization of dissident groups. 

(1) High Command. Composition and structure of headquarters. Relationship 2A 

to other agencies. Exact titles, location of functions and responsibilities, 
lines of authority, organization charts. Rosters of key personnel. 

(2) Subordinate Elements. Administration, organization, functions, responsi- 2A 

bilities, principal and alternate locations, strengths, facilities, lines of 
authority, organization and key personnel. 
i. Tactics and strategy of dissident organizations: How are civil disturbances and re- 2C 
lated actions planned and executed? Nature and scope of tactics and strategy. 
Proposed or planned deviation from usual or accepted tactics, 
j. Personnel: 

(1) Number of active members; breakdown of membership by ethnic group, 2B 2B 

age, education, economic status, criminal record, and biographic data 
on key members. 

(2) Potential for increasing membership, number of persons, source of 3A 3A 

members. 

(3) Women members. Age, position, and authority within group. Biographic 3A 3A 

data. 

(4) Pay. What members receive pay? Are expenses reimbursed? Source of funds. 3A 3A 
k. Administration: How is organization supervised and controlled? Who is responsible 2C 28 

for correspondence and related action? Does organization produce publi- 
cations? Identify. 

I. Training: Are skills useful in civil disturbances taught, e.g., fabrication of Mohtov 2C 2C 

cocktails, firearms? Communication training. Countersurveillance, other 
countermeasures. Clandestine skills (infra-red photog, SW). Training, 
areas, instructors. Sources of training support. 

m. Logistics; Sources of supplies, weapons, vehicles. Location, stocks, capacities of 2C 2C 2C 

stockpiles. Method of resupply, 

2. ACTIVITIES DURING A CIVIL DISTURBANCE 

(1) Location of violence ... 1A 1A 

(2) Identification of participants and leaders 1A 1A 

(3) Targets or planned targets of violence, burning or iooting_ 1A 1A 

(4) Patterns of violence that suggest organization. 1A 1A 

(5) Indications of participation or instigation by subversives 1A 1A 

(6) Expected duration of disturbance 1A 1A 

(7) Motive for the disturbance. Anti-authority? Antiwhite? Mixed? 1A 1A 

(8) The reserves committed by local agency commanders in the current situation 1A 1A 

(9) The effects on the current situation of reserves that have been committed 1A 1A 

(10) The projected effects of reserves that have been requested but not yet committed,, 1A 1A 

(11) The ability of th.; forcas currently on thj scans to contain the area and intensity 1A 1A 

of the disturbance. 

(12) The direction of the disturbance; whether anti-authority, anti-white, or undirected.. 1A 1A 

(13) The trends of riot connected activity; sniping, looting, bombing. 1A 1A 

(14) The types of attacks on authorities; rock throwing, sniping,.. 1A 1A 

(15) The reactions of authority to attacks; whether withdrawing or counterattacking 1A 1A 

(16) The authorization for use of riot control equipment 1A 1A 

(17) The riot control equipment presently in use 1A 1A 

(18) The use of mass media to influence civil disturbance elements 1A 1A 

(19) The refusal of local agency personnel to respond in disturbed areas or while under 1A 1A 

fire. 

(20) The presence of news media representatives in the disturbed area 1A 1A 

(21) The effect of news media representatives in the disturhed area 1A 1A 

(22) The extent of reporting from the disturbed area, and its sources.. 1A 1A 

(23) The communications with personnel in the disturhed area 1A 1A 

(24) The emergence of spokesmen for the minority element 1A 1A 

(25) The indication of organization of the rioters.. _ 1A 1A 

(26) The presence of militant leaders and their activites _ 1A 1A 

(27) The efforts to instigate or perpetuate violence. 1A 1A 
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TABLE OF COLLECTION PRIORITIES— Continued 



Subject 



Key 

cities 



3. POSTDISTURBANCE ACTIVITIES 

a. Activities following civil disturbances: 

(1) Is disturbance likely to recur? IE 

(2) When can it be expected to break out again? Where? In what form? To what IE 

degree? 

(3) Are factors that precipitated the outbreak still present? What factors? To IB 

what extent do they still exist? 

(A) What is attitude ot minority groups who participated? IE 

(i) Have militant agitators and other leaders left the arei of civil disturbance? IE 

Where are they currently located? 

4. INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO CIVIL DISTURBANCES 

a. Manifestations ot support by "peace" organizations or other organizations in either 

Communist or non-Communist countries. 
0) Name ot organization demonstrating support 

(2) Leaders 

(3) Number of participants 

(4) Nature ol protest activities.. 

(5) Salient features of protest, it any.. . 

b. Exploitation of US prisoners of war and internees by foreign countries in support of 

CONUS civil disturbances. All available details. 

c. Exploitation of US deserters and defectors by foreign countries in support of CONUS . . . 

civil disturbances. All available details. 



Other 
areas 
United 
States 



1C 
1C 



Other 
areas 
foreign 



1C 
1C 



IB 
IB 
IB 
IB 
IC 

1C 



Appendix D (Distribution) to Department of tub Amur Ctvn. I>isTi:i;i;A.\rR 
Information Collection Plan (ACI)P) (V) 

1. DOD AGENCIES 

Number 
Organization: of copies 

ojcs 3 

DN 3 

DAF 3 

USMC 2 

USSTRICOM 3 

dia zzizzzzzzzzzzzzizzzzzzzzzzzzzzzi 3 

DCA 3 

USCOXARO 3 

USARSTRIKE ft 

UKAKEUR 2 

USARPAC 2 

USARSO 2 

USARAL 2 

USACDC 2 

USAINTC 20 

U SAINTS 2 

CSAMC r> 

USARADCOM 7 

USASCC 3 

USASA 3 

USASA School 2 

MTMTS 2 

FIRST US ARMY 2 

THIRD US ARMY 2 

FOURTH US ARMY 2 

FTFTH US ARMY 2 

SIXTH US ARMY 2 

SEVENTH US ARMY 2 

EICHTH US ARMY 2 

MDW 3 

TJSAJFKCENSPWAR (ABN) 2 

III CORPS 3 

XVIII AIRBORNE CORPS 3 



149 



3 T355 DbMSlS4a 3 



2D ARMORED ^VISION 

5TH INFANTRY DIVISION (MECHANIZED) 

«S2D AIRBORNE DIVISION 

DA ... 

CofSA ZZZ" .. 

VOoi'SA -. 

SOS 

DCSl'ER .. 

DCSUOG 

DCSOPS 

ACS! 

ACSFOR 

AOSC-E 

CORC 

CRD 

COA . 

OTNFO 

TAG 

TIG 

T.TAG 

TPMG _ 

TSG 

OofENGRS 

OofOII 

OPO 

NGir Z 

Directorate of Civil pist.nrliauco Planning & Opera tions 

USAMPS 

I'SAWC _ ~ 

NWC 



ICAF __ 

DIS 

AFSC ___ '_ 

USAOGSO 

ASD(T&L) Z- 

Dir, Sct.v Policy, ASD (Admin). 



utnbcr 
caple* 
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(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
'2. 
(2) 
(2) 

(r>) 
(ir,) 

(2) 
(2, 
(2) 
(I) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(I) 
(1) 
(3) 
(1) 
(2) 
(.1) 
(1) 
(o0) 
8 



2, NON-ilOI) AOKNCIES 

Orfifimzation: 

The President's Foreign Ddolligence Advisory Board 

National Security Council-. __ . __ ~ 

United States Intelligence Board ZZZ _Z Z~ 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) _'_"_ 'J 

Department of Transportation: 

U.S. Const Guard 

Department of the Treasury ZZLZZ 

Office of the Special Assistant (Enforcement) ZJ , ( 

United States Ctisto;/is _ _ ( 

Bureau of Narcotic,-' ' "_"'_' ' { 

U.S. Secret Service- _ _ " l 

Internal Revenue Service, Alcohol & Tobacco Tax Div.Z Z I 

Department of Justice 

Community Relatione Service ZZ__ZZZ_Z 

Civil Rights Division I 

Internal Security Division 

Federal Bureau of Divestigatiou (FBI) 

Inter-division Information Unit , Z 

Immigration and Naturalization Service. U.S. BordeZpatrol 

Atomic Energy Commission (AEG) 

Subversive Activities Control Board Z__ 

General Services Administration 

1 (One ropy for ench CONUS f- ''lie AG). 



1) 

1) 

1) 
1) 
I) 
10 

1) 
1) 
1) 
3) 
1) 
2) 



APPENDIX E - MAP OF CONUS ARMY AREAS 



CONUS ARMIES and the MILITARY DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 



O 




m. HUiury 3U«Ut at W.-.hlngtcn, VI Act;, tf*ihlr.;ton, DC X' 15 
if}, rinr Unit.d ?(«•» Arwy, Fo. t c e arg» C„ HpfiJv, H4 . JGJ55 
HH, TMr* Ifaltwl St«t«« Anay, Fort HtPhnraon, «*. 3G3JG 



M-l i?j, Fourth United 5t»t*s Ai^, rort '*#3i iftwtQSi, Tck»s 7R23'. 

fjj *q. Fifth UnU«4 Sr»t« Anr,, rerr Shcrldin, III tDGV 

Rj «, Sixth United St«t«i An-/, Prt.ilio of 5.r> Fr.rviico, Wlf. 



